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PREFACE. 


i HAVE hithorfo abstained from controversy rej^ardin^ the 
late unliappy proceedinfijs at Madras. The part which I 
iiad taken in these proceeding.s hat! placed me if» possession 
of iniicli information, and I had given a sliape to iny sen- 
timents upon the subject; bnttlie knowledgr* of llieje was 
limit<‘d to a few intimate* frit'rnl.s, and to th(‘m only under 
the strictest injunctions of secn*cy. I liuvc a])[)lie(f 

to mor(‘ than onc(‘ for pap<‘rs and iiifonnation upon this 
subject, but have invariably refa.s(‘d : as 1 deenu‘il it im- 
proper to give publicity in any nuxh* to ctuumunieations, 
\vh(‘ther verbal or in writing, which hatl been, at the 
Tuoment at which they were made, ('onsi<lcred us [)rivate, 
or coutidential. Nothing could hav(‘ led m(‘ to a departure 
fn)m this ])ririciple but a perusal of tlie tli^pateh under 
dale tlie lOth of Sept<*mf)er, lst)b, from tin* (fO\<*rnmefit 
ol'l'ort St. (ieorg'e to the S<*errt (/omniittee of the (’ourl ot 
Directors, printed l)y orth'r of (he llouse^ of ( 'Oininons. 
That dispatch contains an implied censure upon luy ( on 
duct, which notljiiig but a convictio/i of its jihiicc (ould 
induce me to pavsover iu silemf. 

JuJustitH' is aggravat(*d by tin* power of the individua\ 
or bmly by whom it i> committed, and b> tlie want of 
ability or opportunity in the person who suffers to r<‘pel 
the attack. Had not this dispatch been printed by order 
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of the House of Commons, my character Mould have 
secretly received a deep and incurable wound : for as it is 
not likely llic Honouralde the Court of Directors could 
Lave ever thought it possible that so deliberate and grave 
an au<hority as the Government of Fort St. George, could 
(without adequate grounds) have pronounced censure on 
the character of an officer who stood at the moment as high 
in rank and triist as the local (iovcriimcnt of India had 
power to raise him*, it becomes probable, that most of 
those who read this dispatch would be satisfied, without a 
minute examination of the documents by which it was 
accompanied : and if any readers went into this detail, 
and were struck with the remarkable ilifferonce between 
the apparent premises and the conclusions draMn from 
them, it is more likely they would conclude, that grounds, 
not yet brought before them, existed, which would warrant 
the assertions made by Government, than that they should 
ever suppose the latter had committed such an injustice 
towards any individual in their service. 

I cannot, on this occasion, limit myself <o an account of 
my mission to Masulipatam, which is that part of my con- 
duct to which tlie Government of Fort St. George ex- 
clusively refers: juslice to my own character demands 
that 1 should give a narrative (accojnj)ani(*d by an Ap- 
pendix of original documents), which will show, in a clear 

• I wus, at tlu- moniout this letter \vu> written, ut Madras, preparing 
to proceed on a mission to Persia : not a word even ot' dissatisfaction at 
my oonduc-'t was expressed — no explanation of any of my acts required ; 
and, c'onsequeiitly, no opporiunit\ utforded of defending myself against 
tlie serious charges that were thus secretly transmitted to England. The 
letter lo tlie Secret Committee is dated the lOth September, lb09, tke 
day before that on which Lord Miuto arrived at Madras. 
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and concise manner, the part I took, and Ibc advice 1 
gave, tliroughout the whole of those unhappy and guilty 
proceedings which have lately afflicted our country in 
India. To render this narrative intelligible to all, 1 shall 
prefix a general view of the principal acts of the Govern- 
ment of Fort St. fieorge, from (In* coniniencciuent to the 
terinination of the late violent agitations on the coast. My 
oI)j<‘et in this publication is to vindicate myself, not to 
attack oth(‘rs. A plain statement of indisputabh‘ facts will 
show, that though my judgment might on some occasions 
have been wrong, I was invariably actuated by an inde- 
fatigaljle zeal, and an undeviaiing principle of public 
duty ; that I predicted at the commencement, and n.i dii- 
ferent slagf's ot (lie proceeding, every event of imjiortaiice 
(hat oC( urred ; that if any one of the many sliohted sng- 
g(‘sliiMis which 1 oflered hail met with attention, tli(‘ most 
serious <‘vils would hav<‘ be<*n avcrt(*d ; and that my ellorta 
wme sucli as oiuiht to liavi’ enlithal me to the praise anil 
gralitudit oftliosr by whom 1 now tind my conduct inisre- 
prescnteil and my charac ter cahmuiiatiHl. 

Sir (jIi‘orge Harlow has, J ol)M?rv(*, from the volume oi 
pa})ers printed by order ot tlu* House of Commons, placeil 
upon record a number of my privati‘ and con/idenlial 
communications. 'J'hi.s I <lid not anticipate ; and thesi* 
letters were writlmi in a less guardeil styli*, and with more 
warmth, than tiny would have l>f*en, if' 1 had iorru-rii 
tlj<‘ public use to b(^ maili? ot* them. 1 do not, however, 
conceive (hat I Iiavi* any rii^lit to complain of t/iisai t : tin* 
letters contain not oin* sentini(*nl of which I am ashamed : 
tln*y were all on publii* subjects; and that alone, when 
thi*y wi re addressed to .Sir (ieorgi* Harhnv or his S<*crelarv, 
rendered them public. Hut I must claim to myself an 
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equal privilege in hrinii^ine^ forward such private documents 
as are nec(^ssary to prove what 1 have stated, and to defend 
rnysedf from those imputations wliicli have been thrown 
upon my character from a partial, and, 1 trust I sli »'I prove, 
a most unfair statement of my conduct wlien enipl<»y(*d at 
Masidipatani. 

I should feel unworthy of that station which I liope I 
hold in life, if any motive upon eartli liad siu h powfT over 
tny mind as to make me silent under relied ions (w hich I 
deemed unjust) upon my conduct : and where th(>s(' have 
been, from any cause, (however uiiforesetm,) brought before 
the public, my reply must of course be subrnitit'd to the 
same tribunal. This is a circumstance which I by no 
incajis rci^ret. Publications in England on the affairs of 
India have been rare, except on some extraordinary 
epochs, when attention has been forcibly drawn to tiiat 
cjuarter; and a groundless alarm has been spread of the 
mischiefs whicli (many conceive) must arise from such 
fre(‘ disclosure, and conseciuent fall discussion, of tin' acts 
of the Indian (ioveruments. This practice, in my opinion, 
will have a direct contrary efl'ect. It must always do great 
and essential good. The nature of our possessions in India 
nialvc.s it nec('ssary that almost absolute jK>wt*r should be 
given to those entrusted with governments in that quarter ; 
and there cannot l)e a better or more efficient check over 
these rulers than that which must be established by tlie 
full pnldicity given to their acts, aiul the frequent discus- 
sion of all their principles of rule. Such a practice will 
expose iinpriidencc ami W(*akiiess, however defended by 
the adhereme e of pow erful friends in England : and it will 
be more certain to prevent oppression, or injustice, than 
the general provisions of law', whicli may be evaded ; or 
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the chock of superiors, who may, from conccivmix tlie 
Ciiiisc of ail iiuhxiiliial ideiilihod with that of autlu^rity 
itself, toi l tliemselves roiid(‘iniied to support proceed iiii;s 
which they (aniiot approv(\ I'his practice, in short, 
(r(‘>>train<‘d, as it always must h(*, hy the laws of our 
country within iiKuhratr bounds,) must havt* th<‘ most 
salutary ellccts. Its inconveniences are obvious, but 
tritlnii^ \v hen <'oiiipar<‘d to the ii;reat and pennanmit Ixau*- 
ijts which it must prodiua* : and I am ('onfident (hat ev(*iy 
ell maile to n press sm*h tliseussion is not im*i(‘ly a 
sac rihia* to personal leeli i^, and t(» momentary t‘xpedi(‘nee, 
of one of lli<^ best and most operative principhs ol llie 
British < 'oust itution ; but a direct ap])roxima!i()ii to the 
principh's ot I hat oi ituital tyranny, whith it is, or ouiiiit 
to be, our chief boast to have destroyed. 




PART I. 

OBSERVATIONS 

UN 

THE CAUSES AM) I'ROCiRESS 

OF THE 

nisn iiJijscEs /N the Madras army. 




UDSKRVATIOXS, &c. 


Sc)Mr: ai^italion, tliouirli ofa ti natnro, hail j)r('vail(Ml 
ainono- the (’(jinpany\ oUkuts o/i lli<' coast estal)lishni(‘nt 
iVoru a piMioil as tar back as the piiblicatitni of th(‘ 
iatioiis of (tic v(‘ar \vhich they co?iceiv(‘il to entitle 

tiieiii to a coin])li‘fe equalization ot allowances witii tin? 
ollicers ol the lieniral estaj)!ishment. 'L'hcsr te(*Iin‘;s had 
littb* lime lor operation in th<‘ <(njrse ol‘ that active and 
brilliant sm vitH* in w hi< h tin* Madras army was c‘mploy(‘d 
duriiiiT the administration ol‘ Lin'd \V%*llesley. The 
increase of ^establishment i(‘ndered ni‘( cssary to pr(‘serve 
the ^reat accession ol territory a(’(|nired by that noblemati^ 
occasioned a promotioiij that, Ibr a [>eriod, silenced tlndr 
discontent ; but that spirit Mas revived in the year ISlt> 
aiul iSd(), when, in addition to th(‘ir lormer »i;iie vance, th(‘y 
conceived (hat then* was an evident and injiirions partiality 
shown towards his Maje^^y^s o/Iic<*rsj who w(*re said to be 
promoted to commands iiiu! stalk situation > to tin* injury of 
the ollicers oi Ihe Caimpanyb scrvire. Addr(‘ss(*s to 
(fovcrunient ami to tlie (a)nrl ol’ Directors w(‘re at this 
period ai^itated aud in r'ir(‘ulalion : but none, to my know- 
ledi^e, were brouirht lorward ; ow im/, [)cihaps, to* (he 
orders Iroru the ILiiionrable (Ik* (’onit ol’ i)ireeto^^, wiio, 
it would appear, had, ou piivate representation, adopted 
some measures to r(*tlre^s lho>e i^rievanta s ol which the 
army at that inoment cinnplained. d his spirit ol discon- 
tent rnii^ht have died <»!’ itself ; or, at all events, it would 
iiave been more easily r»*press(*d, had not the flame of 
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discord burst out in a hii^hcr quarter. The quarrel which 
occurred between the f»overnor, Sir George Barlow, and 
the Commander-in-Chief, General M'Dowall, may, no 
doubt, (as it led to tho.se measures which (lovernment 
adopted towards the general statF of the coast army,) 
be deemed the remote source of aJl the violent and inde- 
fensible acts of the army, and in that view merits a short 
notice. I'lie min<l of General M'Dowall was much 
irritatefl at liis not l)ein»r ajq>ointed to coimcil ; and lie 
gave way, in cons(*qiienee, to a language of complaint 
and discontent, of which, it must be concluded, he could 
iKWcr liave calculated the <‘flect. iiv(,‘ry act of (loverii- 
ment that alfected tln‘ wish(‘s or interi'sts of cither an 
individual or a cla^s ofollicers naturally caus(‘d complaints, 
whi( lithe ('onimander-iii4'hi(‘f certainly did not discou- 
rage. lie must have thought that the intUieiice and 
importance of a seal in <‘oimcil woulil have enabled him 
more easily to have vsatislj(‘d or sileiuH il their murmurs ; 
and lie cannot be supposcal to have f«*lt much sorrow that 
fjovermmmt should have experienced the inconviuiience 
ot ail exclusion wliicli he considered as so great a personal 
grievance : and when his mind was furtluT irritated by 
what he deemed to be slight and negh^ct, on (he part ot 
ISir George Barlow, of his rights in I.is military character 
of Comnuint!er-iii-Cliief, these teelings had probably a 
wider action. In the tmnper which I have shown the 
coast army was in at lliis moment, it is not surprising, 
when they saw such an examjde of discontent, and felt 
unrepressed by tliat high authority which was imme- 
diately over lUem, that they should have been more bold, 
and tliat their violence should liave taken a more formid- 
able shape towards Ch)v<^rnmenl, against which this spirit 
mS) by the proceeding of the Comniandor-in-Chief, very 
uuudvisccily and incoimidcraUdy^ however unintentionally, 
directed. But if a want of reflection on one part (few will 
accuse Cieneral M'^Dowall of more than want of reflection) 
led to such consequences, can we say there was much more 



\vi^(Iom on the other, which, if it did not pvovoUe, lu vci 
made one attempt to prevent, the occurrence oftho.se evil?: 
with which it was thr(‘atened ? A cohl, even, inechaiiie 
course of action, which »:ave ^reut atttuilion to the ordinary 
rules of public business dignified with the name of public 
})rinciplt‘s, but none to laimari nature, was oppo.sed at this 
period to the proceed iiijifs <>t the ( ominandei-in-C'diu f anil 
the army; and had the effect, which was to be eApect(‘d, 
of acceh iatiiig that crisis wliich it was so important to 
avoid. 

it may be here necessary to ex])lain wliat was meant by 
llie t(‘rm public principle. It was constantly used at 
iladras (with some deviation, I conceive, from itslii^hest 
and most di^^nified sense) to denol(‘ the rides of pnblii' 
business fonnded either in pi eeedint or in writtirn law, 
and certainly well adapt (‘d for ordm and i on vt iiimice in 
the common course of alfairs. Hut if such rules were 
sulfieient, no tahmts would Ik‘ mcessary ti> eovmn man- 
kind. A copvifiic ( lerk, or i ven lh<‘ rci^ulat ion-book 
which hc‘ copies, miglit rule a slati*. Success in this 
ench'avour (tluMilijecl of w hii'h is to r(*iul( r the task ol 
(iovornmenl simj)le and easy) will be always aixn eable to 
th(* character of the (iovernment. I'he mor(‘ despotic that 
is, the more easily may we pi('serv(‘ inviolate sm h rules 
Ol ])rineiples, for though ^reat commotions will occur 
in (he most despotic stales, and for< (' lln ir rulers to an 
occasional deviation from such prim iples, tliese tleviations 
will be unfrecjmmt to wliat must arise in more free and 
liberal governments, in wiiich that constant a/tentimi wiiicii 
it is necessary to pay to men’s tempers, and to those pre- 
tensions and riirhts u])on whii li such an. order ol* things is 
jnrrounded, must j)ro(hjce a much more iW f/umt (Zepa/tu/v* 
from the exact letter (and sometimes from tin* spirit) ot 
those unbending rules. It is this fact wlfuh renders the 
(ask of government so much more dilhc ult in (hose states 
than in any others. Any man (who has obseipiious slaves 
to govern) can, iflieLa.s memory to recolli ct the prin- 
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ciplcs of rule, be a despot, or a despot’s deputy ; but far 
different qualities arc required where the minds of those 
under authority are of a freer and bolder stamp : over 
such a society those alone are fit to rule, who, fully in- 
formed of all its component parts, can jude^e the periods 
when the temporary departure from an established prin- 
ciple will etfeet more in the cause of authority than its 
ri^id observance ; when lenity is more powerful than 
severity, and mildness and moderation tend more to restore 
order and to maintain tranquillity, than all the force of a 
violent government. 

Tlie intelliii^ent reader will perceive, that, in confrastinq; 
free and despotic governments, I refer exclusively to rules 
of administration. Laws are, no doubt, more indexible in 
free states than in others. Hut even respecting laws 
it may be observed, that tlie general principle prevails: 
for the legislativ(^ power in free states shows a disposition 
to repeal or modify laws in reference to the interests, the 
opinions, sometimes even to tin' prejudires, of great 
bodies of the people ; while the despot has no maxim, 
but that all must, be subject to the authority of (lovern- 
nient. There is, no doubt, a gn at distinction in every 
community between civil and military bodies: the laws 
for the government of the latter are, of course, more 
arbitrary and unbending ; but, even in these bodies there 
is a naiioital character that will compel attention. The 
same principles cannot be applied to an Englisli as a 
Russian army : and it is w lieii such ])odies are in an 
agitated and convulsed state, that llicsc characteristic 
distinctions are most prominent and discernible. It is on 
such emergencies that a statesman will succeed in avert- 
ing a danger, which will only be increased by every 
measure of the mere rote follower of public rules. Cicero* 
has observed, that it appears (o be the dictate of sound 
policy, to act in accommodation to particular conjunc- 

• Cicero's Letters to his Friends, Vol. I. p. 194. Octavo. London, 



lures, and nol obstinalelj persevere in one invariald^f 
“ scIuMiie, when the public circumstances, logctlu'r Avitli 
fin* j^entinuMits of the best and wisest members of tlie 
coniinunity, are evidently ehan^(‘d. In eonformily to 
this notiofi, the most judicious reasoners on the art .of 
government liave universally condemned an iutiexihle 
“ jx rseveiance, in one uniform tenor of* mejisurcs. 'Fhc 
skill of the pilot is shown in ^\t‘ath<‘l in^* the storm at 
least, Ihouii^h he should not ^ain his port/’ Public 
merit (a^aeeablc (o the extended \ iew of that irreat orator 
Olid statesman, as express(nl afterwarils) consists in having 
l)eeri intlexible in our intentions for tin* public welfare, 

* and not by a positive perseverance in certain favourite 
niodt's of obtaining it.” 

it will he unnec(‘ssary :o trace the petty dilb'renees 
which took plac(* I)etwt*t*n the (.N)iumander-in-('hi(d’ and 
tlie (jov<‘rnor: the general chara(‘f(*r and evil etlect of 
these (liflVrcnces hav(; been desciibed. 'I’he first act whittli 
h‘d to serious disi ussions, was the former ]>laring (hci 
Qiiarler-Master-t ienerul, Ineutenant-t.’olomrl Miinro, in 
arrest. 'J'ln* nature of this case is well known: and tew, 
I iinagiiu‘, can doubt that (joverniuent had a ri^fit to 
rommand his release : but it will remain a (]U(‘stion with 
many, how far a knowledge of the c hara( ter and actual 
temper of the Commander-in-Chief, the state of the army, 
and otluT circumstances, would have warranted tiovera- 
iiient in forbearing to use ////i It nonsenst' to say, 

that it would, by so forbearing and moderate a procet^ding, 
have abandomd an oliiccr entitlcnl to protection. This 
language, it it means any thing, implieh that fiov<*rnmenl 
did not conceive there were at that moment thiite<*n 
officers, eitlu*r in the King’s or (\impany’s service, on the 
coast, upon whose honesty and honour it could rely. 
TJiis is a proposition which appears too extravagant for 
notice : but^ even if this point In* conceded, w ill if be said, 
if (,’oloncl Slunro had suffered an additional injustice by 
the sentence of a violent and partial court martial, that the 
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Government was, in that extreme case, deprived of th# 
right to protect that officer ? On the contrary, would not 
the necessity for the exercise of that right have been, 
under such an event, much more apparent and unobjec- 
tionable. It may be ashed, If any circumstances could 
justify Government in so pusillanimous a conduct, as that 
of forbearing to exercise an admitted right, and of allow- 
ing a court martial to judge upon a public act which it 
had recognised and approv(‘d? It is to be repli(‘d, that 
such conduct might, on many occasions, be the result of 
prudence and of fortitude. It is weakness, not firmiK’ss, 
that takes an early alarm at danger, and by showing a 
want of confidence in all the subordinate aids of its power, 
creates, l)y its sus})icu)n, that defection wliich it appre- 
hends. In th(‘ recent case ol' Sir h'rancis liurdett, the 
House of Commons did not abandon its exclusive rigid, 
but it forbore the exercise of that right, and, w ith a conti- 
dence and wisdom worthy of so enlightem'd and august an 
assembly, allowed a question, whicli involved its rights 
and authority, to be discussed in a court of law. 'I'hcre 
can, I should conceive, be no doubt whatever, that had 
Colonel Munro been tried on tin* cliargc^s [ircli rri'd against 
him, he would have been honounibly ac(|uitl(’(l ; and the 
influence and reputation of his aceus(*rs w^ould liave been 
in no sliglit ilegree lessened: an object which, in itsclt, 
was of consetjuence at that period to Cioveinment. 

It is a remarkable fact, tJiat the officers who had sigma! 
the charges agtiinst Colonel Munro, were, on retieetion, 
and from learning the seulimciits of the Jiulge-Advocate- 
General, so convinced that the charges they had made 
W’erc either groundless or illegal, that they wrote to the 
Comraamler-iii-Chief to suspend the prosecution of them. 
This certainly proves (if any proof was wanting) tliat there 
could have b(‘en no doubt of the result of a court martial, 
grounded on the ^tate of general feelings, as far as that 
regarded the charges against Lieutenant-Colonel Munro; 
for if the accusers themselves had shown thej^ distrusted 
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the cauif^ had so rashly adoptrd, there ro\ild, 

assuredly, be no appreh(‘nsion ofthe jmli»;nieni( ot'ihirtecn 
oilicers i>l'rank (all ofvvhonK if it had been thoiifrht neces- 
sary, inij^ht have bwn chosen from liis Majesty s service) 
eivin^ a biassed or unjust s(»fdenre. ^Flie (iovernment of 
Madias, in their dispatcfi to I lie (\>ijrt of Directors upon 
tiiis snhjerf, draw a directly opposite' conclusion from this 
fact, which, they say, proves in it sell the in('xp(»dicnry 
of their haviuir had lecoiirst* to such a j^rorx'edirij^’ ; 
but they stale no grounds for this conrln'*ion. In the 
whole course* of this atfair they a]>])r'ar t(» Iiave been 
much, if not sohdy, i^iiideil by th<‘ o[)iiiion ol I heir law 
olliceis : aiul no man can peruse the leth'r *'f Lientefinnt- 
(’oloiK'l L(*itfi upon this subjec t, wilhoul a just laspe* t for 
the lalcnits and (*x(('nsiv<‘ l<‘yal kiu»w lediia- cd that pul Jic 
ollicer, fiut those that think yieat, nummon^, and obvious 
evils resulted troiu the (hnh’sjon of t lovei nnirnt the c-jm' 
of I dent(‘uan(-( 'oloru‘1 ;M uiiro. will not iinniediati ly p* r- 
C(*iv(‘ the iie<cssity <»1 its ha\ in.r b(‘en ( rued 1 \ iuh*s of 
law in its d(‘('ision on a rpiestmn which cleai!\ inv-olv<(! 
the most serious ('ousiderations of stale policy. 'I'lc v will 
think, and wilh jnsticiy this was a (jucstiun not foi laMVfis^ 
!)u( statesmen; wlio, in the t‘\ercis(* of (jour leailiuMte 
discr(*tion, are in tin' situiition in ulii^h ^d^ IJutke hr.s 
so well des<’ril)ed It'^’islatoi'- ; and lIurMoo*, like tin o), 
oimh! t(> tfo wiiat hl^v\••rs caniio?, tor they Imvo no 
rides to bind them luit tin* i^reat ]»rmrip!f‘s of r‘^!^ou 
“ and c(|uily anil the i**enmal sense* of' mankind : these 
they art* l>(»nnd to obey and f<»llo\\ : a. id latinn to 
eular^jTC and euii^litcn law by the iilit'ralily of ItM^slati ve 
“ reason, than to letter ant! biiul their hi::rh ('apat ity by 
(he narrow constructions of Mibordinate ai.iht ial jns- 
tice.” 

Several niontlis ])rcvious to (b'neral M Dov- iirs depar- 
tureibr England, that otlicer luid l>een nlh <1 upoit l>y liie 
fiovernor to repress a Mernoriid to the t o veinor ( o*in‘raI, 
on the su!)ject of late reductions, which was staled to be* in 
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apfitation at the principal stations of the aimy. ticncral 
M‘^DowaII had writtcii circular letters <o forbid such pro- 
ceedings; and notliing further appeared upon tliis subjrri 
till that ofliccr, on the 23d of January 1809, forwardt'd 
and strongly recomniended to notice a Memorial to the 
Honourable the Court of Directors signed by a number of 
the otiicers of the army, and coiitaifiing, in moderate and 
not disrespectful language, a statement of wliat (hey 
deemed their grievances, which chiefly referred to the 
equalization of their allowances with the IJengal establisli- 
ment, the hardship of the several reductions of emolument 
which they liad lately sustained, and the partiality in ap- 
pointment to commands wliich they conceived was still 
shown to Ills Majesty’s oflicers. (b in ral M Dowall for- 
warded, at the same time, another Memorial, which was 
also addressed to tlie Court of Dir<‘ctors, and signed by a 
number of oflicers commanding native corps, regarding llie 
injury they conceived they had sustained by the al)f>litioii 
of the tent contract. The principle of both tliese Memo- 
rials w^as strongly condemned by the (iovcrnmenl. The 
former, they informed the Commander-in-CJiic r, onld 
be sent to the Governor General in (x>uncil ; and the latter 
was returned, as relating to a subject which had already 
been deckled. 

Tlicrc were many circumstanc'cs connected w ith these 
addresses, which confirm the truth of those sentiments j 
before expressed regarding the feelings by wliich (icneral 
M^Dowall allowed himself to be governed at this moment : 
but the state of his mind, and the operation that was likel y 
to have upon the oflicers of the army, %vas a subject tliat 
merited the serious consideration of Government ; which, 
unless satisfied that there was no danger from the progress 
of such rt spirit of discontent as then existed, should either 
have adopted at that moment some decided measures to 
repress that evil, or have carefully avoided every act of 
aggravation. If both of these Memorials had been merely 
permitted to go as numbers of the dispatch to England, 
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fliosr by 'vvliom they were signed would liaw dioui^iit 
iiofliiiiiT inon* ot thoir ^ricv'anc(*s fill an aiisN\<‘r wa^ 
reroivod from <Ih* Dirorfors: and thaf, if contrary to 
tlicir wLslirs, would In*vc been deemed tinal, and the 
I)ireclf>rs wouhl a^'^unally not have censurcal < b)veni« 
inent for a sliijrhl dej^arlnre tVom established nd(\s at a 
period wIkmIj from (‘xtraordinary events, of a nature never 
likely (o ha|)|)en ai^^ain, the army was not only in a state 
of ^reat ai^itatioii, hut the civil power had lost the .aid of 
that liif^h military autliorily ou \vlii<‘h it would in common 
times have reli(al to subdue so danpuous a spirit. Few 
w ill contend that there would have b(‘en any loss of either 
di^^nity or of streni^th in sueh a pnxauHlini^ ; and how coni- 
])letely, had it been adopted, would the tnrbiileid and sedi- 
tious he (h*j)rived ol'one of their ehi(*f means of increasiri*; 
irritation J]ut tiiis question apj)ears to have been decided, 

* A'^ if ini inuiMHlifica n f«i 'al to forwunl MrnimiaU not a<h** 

quatc to jniulnio’ this <l'ni”< i <'iis tttVet, tlw nanu s ol all llu* ofi’in-rs \%lio 
iiad tiu* tji si >U nioi lai v\t n yUii < <1 <»n a proM i ilu-tl li'-i, and det nnui 

UK ’/lijiWif to ail} j)i oiiUft H'U in • oniiuand'* or >iatl '>ilnatl<'its. t)nr tai l 
mil du»\v tIu' inijirrs^imi tliht tins u< t inadi uju'n the ino'^t nuuliiaU*, t 
i\ rot<‘ to ( oioiu'l Vldwrll Ta\ lor, an otVirrr ot lii;ih rank and rta- 

l»i!it) , <‘\|)rr«isin^ ni\ ('arne'>l dosiii- to m* Inin plac I'd in a r oinnmnd in 
wlijr/i I tlioi!;;ii{ his pi iin iph-s and cliarartrr wonUt lu ii'u iul In (iovrrii- 
DiMiC 111 his an-^wtr, wlm h datrd *tht ?'Uh of’JnK, hrdf tails thr can''**'' 
ot ills iu'ini!; Ml a situation ot uctiiul n lii onn iit. \Vhri» ho liad ajipliod li^r 
ii ounniiainl to wfiioli Ium .soimoos ;:^avo hini a ri^ht to a‘'}iiro, ho oh: <'i vo^, 
that ho iiitunnotl of tlio ciiino hy \^hioh lie had not only foitV ifod all 
hopo of that paifioiilar !statioit» hut also (ho adds), ** that foi ha\ iiij; atfuod 
“ jnv sitrnatiiio to a rofipooltui addro's to ni\ Mipormrs and ornployors, I 
‘‘ \\.is jdaof'd at iho hoad ot‘a list of iianio.s coniprisini; iioarly two lliird- 
** of the ann\, ami tlioieby marked hy tho extroino fiispioavuro or(jo\orii- 
‘‘ mont, and thonct' doprivi'd of evory fw.twro hope cif situations of honour 
and unolnrnt nt. Whilst sinarliii;j:; under tin s« most soiioiis injiiiios, ( 
felt it impossihic to rcMiriu' tho ('onimatid of Masidipafam, and inado 
** application to rotiro. ’’ 'I'fiis oaso i'* nioio inarkod than others of the 
mino kind, broaiise there ran bo littio, if any doubt, tho violent niiitiny 
that took place at !VlaMiiipatatn Would nos or have occurred, if l^oloind 
'raylor had remained in command ot that parrisoii. 'Che naliirc of thi> 
inia^osved puiiUliUiciit (I’oi though tbue is, 1 irnugai* , no doubt kiich a 
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likr (‘vrry otlior, upon an abs<rac< consideration of its own 
merits as a simple and insulated Cjiu'stion ; and in that light 
the decision was umlonhtedhj : but if it had been 

viewed, as it (ertainly should, in its relation to the actual 
slate (»f I lie army, ?7 tms as cert am! fj 7erot?g. It had an 
evident and malignant action tlironghout all the troubles 
til at ensued. And this absolute, and, as they deemed it, 
iinneeessary and ungracious refusal to allow theirgrievances 
lobe even heard by the Coiiil of Directors, combined with 
tlH‘ punishment* with which it was accompanied, rankl(‘d 
to the last in the minds of the discontcuited, and indeed 
appeared to lie one of the few subjects, on the hardship 
and iujustiee. of which the most moderate of those con- 
cerned agre(‘d with the most vioh'iit. 

J'he next event of consapience, was tlic publication of a 
general order, under date the ^Sth January, by the Com- 
mander-iii-riiief, censuring Li(‘u>v*nunt-(’()I(>nel Mimro for 
his a\)peal to the civil t iovcnimn^nt against his decision ; 
an ac t wliicli (icncral Md)owall cIcmmuccI destructive of 
Mihorclination, subversive* of di^cipjiiug and a violation of 
(wliat he t(*rnied) the* saerc'd riglits oi'thc* C’ommaiider-in- 
riiief. 'riiere can, I should c’oiic'civc*, be little* doubl 
regarding the character of this <udc*r. It is cceiainly 
indefensible. It in substance arraigicd the exercise of an 
act of authority, the* legality of whic li < icneral Md)owaII 
had recognised by his obculience a few days before, and 
in this view was highly disrespectful to Ciovernment, who 
were justly incensed at the proceedings ; and who, in 
an order under date the 3Ist of January, removc*d Ge- 
neral IM^Dowall from the command of (lie army, which it 
appeared he had not then n\signc*cl, thongli on his w ay to 

Tcsiaiit iiiii w iw passed by Ciovcrnmeiit, it ne\ er published in an\ order,) 
i» very peculiar; but it i'* ver> charac(eri''tic of the J»j>lrin of lueasiirefc 
pursued. It was teasing and aggravutiiii; m its operation, without tdv 
cicnev in its end. 


Vide the prcecdini: note. 
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( Ion for th(‘ purpose of prorocdin"* to llnij^larul. Tlir 
links that bound tlio causo ot Cjciunal M^Dowall to lliat ol' 
the olHcers ol tlie (’ompany's army on llie coast, were nei- 
ther slr()ni>^ nor durable : a common feelini; oj' liisconleiit 
against (iovernment hail united them for a moimuit, bul 
then' was no coluvsioii eitiier from similar objects or inte- 
r<\sts ; and tiu* ( i(*vernm<‘nt order, as tiir as r(‘latt*d to 
(I'eneral iXrDowall, could have ^ivi'n rise to no serious 
cons(‘i|uences : but the suspension fronitlu* service, in the 
same order, of Ma jor Ihiles, the Deputy-Ad )ul:in(-(ien<TaI, 
on the icroiuul of his liavini^ eiveii ciirnuicy to tlie ol> 
tioxious order of the (\unmand(*r-in-( 'hli f, had an imme- 
diate and (dectric (dleet over the wlioh* army. "l'her<‘ was 
hardly an olVicer in either tlie Kind’s or ( \impany's s(‘rvice 
that (lid not (lou!)l tin* (ustic(M>f tins nu'asniay or tied liid 
not feel that it iidiicted a vital wound on Ihr first piinci- 
ples ol’military disclplim* fund the universal clamoin ami 
indiirnation tliui it excited, was no doubt tlir pioximate 
and diiau't cause of th<' rebellion fliat eusU(‘d. 

Idle merits of this unhappy aet. t>f pow ei have heeni lully 
invest i<:;al(‘d in Ivnirlaud ; and the eeru ial opinion sf*ems 
decidedly airainst (he ( iovmnmeni ol I'oit Si. (i’enryo*. 
d’he wisdom and <*xpa*di(*ney of ihi* ar t is defend<*d by 
none; and soim' ot’ the tirst law aulhotiiies* in Ivuidand 
doubt its justice, d he sid-ject has beMi enui jdel ' I \ (*x- 
liausted ; and I shall say no more upon it, than that lliiu'e, 
perhaps, never was so complete ;♦ vv iul nj know letjtja* dis- 
played of the characliT of military as in the attmipt 

.made to prevail upmi Ma jor Hoh '^ roihyi iade Ido* If in his 
own proi(*ssi()n^ [yv inakini: an apology Ibr having p(‘r- 
for ui<al w'iiat he deemed Ids duty , and what t^e ( eaih! not 
have exj)re>sed re .Ma t for hav in:r \/ithoui an admis- 

sion of iTiiilt. d lie urir»*ncy will* wliicli ilii; y ' -' /y vva> 
sought, is ()f itselt a proof that the ium< ut h ol beeii 

precipitate'. How mucfi more j.-emlv, wiso, and di/ui- 

* \ isit Ml v I) p’»j.e I '.ot . i I . r . t ; I: 
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fled, would i( have been to have rescinded the resolaiiun 
^\hich had bi'en taken, on the plain ground of a convielioii 
that Major Holes Iiad erred from want of knowledge, and 
without intention of oflence ; and such must Jiavc been the 
actual senliments which were entertained of his conduct, 
or Government could never hav(‘ pndessiul itself ready to 
accept a slight apology. Hut a little stickling spirit about 
supposed dignity, more worthy of a wrong-headed indi- 
vid\ial engaged in an affair of honour, than a great Cio- 
vernment, prevented this obvious measure, and produced 
irremediable mischief to the state. 

On the 1st of February, the day subsequent to that on 
which Major Holes was suspended, an order was issued, 
suspending the Adjutant-Ciciieral, Lienlenanl-( a>lon(*l 
Capper, tor the same offence, that of being concerned 
in circulating tin; o/liaisive order of the Conunanclcr-Ln- 
Cliief. The only dilference in the facts of this case iVom 
that of Major Boles, (they were alike in principle), was, 
that ('olonel Ckapper, the moment he heard of Major Holes’s 
suspension, made a declaration, that the circumstance of 
liis bt'ing with (ieiieral M^Dowall was tlic sole cause that 
had led to Major Jioles’s name b<*ing affixed to orders 
which it was his (the Adjutant-Ciencrars) duty to sign: 
and that he considered all responsibility connecled with 
the office of Adjutant-Cieneral rested solely with him, as 
principal. The generous object of this gallant and meri- 
torious ofliccr (who was lost on bis passage to England), 
was to exculpate his deputy. He did not, however, suc- 
ceed in that object ; and his free avowal of the principal^ 
share he had in the circulation of the order was instantly 
taken as the ground for iullicting a similar puuishmeiit on 
him. 

I Vom tin* hour that these measures were adopted, the 
state of tlie army underw ent a complete revolution. The 
most discontented had, till this period, been cautious in 
their measures, and aimed at no more than obtaining some 
attention to w hat they deemed their grievances. There is 
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no (louht, tlial before these orders were issued a very ireur- 
ral spirit of dissalisfaction prevailed ; but then* »as no 
danircr of that takiun;' any mutinous or rebellious sha[)e. 
Many, and amon*^ tliesc some of the most respectable oiii- 
errs in the army, had up to (his dat(^ taken no concern in 
those proceedings that liad otlended f fOV(‘rnrnen( : but the 
suspension of Colonel (tapper and Ma jor lh)h\s ([^artiiui- 
larly the latter, avIio, it was [>erf(‘Ctly known, had no share 
in the councils of tlie (hniunand<‘r-i»t-('luef, and whose act 
of sii>*nin<r and issnincf the ofinovions order was tlierehuc' 
exc lusively ministerial,) efli'cled a complete* ami dangerous 
chaiii^e in the general temper. All seemed to be actuated by 
the same resentment at measures which lh(*y deinncd arbi- 
trary and unjnsi , and many otlicers of llie hii^hest rank and 
tirst respectability, both in his Majesty’s arul the Honour- 
able (h)mpaiiy’s service*, joined in reprobatitii^ the principle 
upon w hich it was ailopted! The subsequent eflbrts made* to 
prevail upon Major Holes to sign an a[)e)Iotry. a»ul the* h*tt<*r 
circulated by the c'omma ruling oHice*r of the turc(*s, (b'ne‘ral 
(iowdie, which condeniiied (hat e»nicer for not having ac- 
ceded to this proposition, luul the double (‘fleet of incre^as- 
iui^ the indignation at (foverninent and the* popularity of 
Major Holes, \vhe> was, afte*rthis act, de*etneel an honourable 
martyr in a cause wliiedi it was the* duty of ewery military 
olheer to support. Hefore the* more moderate, and wil'i 
(hern all those officers of his Maj(.*sty’s services who had 
g^iven way to their first feelings, had recovered from their 
error, numbers of the more viole*nt in the Company’s service 
were irretricvaldy pledged to violent and guilty procce*d- 
ings, into which th(*rc is no doubt they were, deluded by 
the force of example, and the assurance that the cause in 
which they w ere engaged was genc*ral. The first of their 
acts which aftracted the notice of Government, was the 
agitation and preparathni of an address to the Governor 
General, remonstrating against the acts of the Government 
of Fort St. George, and soliciting^ the nnxioval of Sir George 
Barlow ; and an address, or ietler. to Major Boles, convey- 



in£^ to that ofilcrr a coiitrihiilion for his support during 
\vhat tho addn'SM'rs doomed liis unjust suspoiision. Tlic 
Govor:in»OMt, in an order dalod tlj(‘ Jst of May, IS09, sus- 
pondod Captain J. Marshall and Lioulonaiit-Colonol Mar- 
tin, on <li{‘ grouiKi of dioir hoing principally concornod in 
proparing tlio Memorial ^ (or, as it is h‘nnod in this order, 
“ s(‘ditious papeM-,”) aildrosstal to tho^ (lovcnior Gonoral; 
aiid <Ii(' same |>unislini(!ni was inflictr*d upon Licutonant- 
Coioned lh(‘ H{)nonrabl(‘ Arllinr St. JiOgor, on tlie gro'Uid 
of his jjavifo.: [promot' d fli<‘ oiiaadation of the M«*moriai in 
lh(‘ (*(n [)s Uintor his (’orninand. Ma jor J. d(' Morgan was 
snsporniod j‘or noarly similar lo-asoris. ('apdain .fames 
(irant, < oiu’iiantling dio hodv-unaril ol lli(‘ (iovornor, (hut 
tlnm a/)><‘nt <»:i sorvlco i{» 'J'ravoju'or(‘,) hael signed the 
iuldross {o Major Holes: and. Irorn a toe'ling rongonial with 
Isis oaneliil and gallant ciiarae tm*, in^ doonual oonce^alrnont 
ot this act dishononiable‘, nor Votilel h(‘ nToncile to his 
jiiifid dll' ]iroj)rioty of conliiining h) liold his ap])ointment 
widi tlie lino he had pursued, lie wtoIc. tljerofore, a 
])rivate letter te) iNfajor Ilarclay, (Military Secretary to die 
(lovernor,) staling the reasons that liad led him to resign 
the commanil ol' llu* body-guan^ md dedring that Sir 
(loorge Harlow might be informed of liis motives ; and he 
enelosed (that die information of the (iovornor regarding 
the actual slate' of tlie feeling of tin.' army might be com- 
plete^) a copy of die letter to Major Holes. He wiLs sus- 
pended on the groimd of havin.g signed the address to 
Major Boles : which document, it was stated in the order, 
he had forced on die attention of the (lOvernor in Council, 
Lientenant-Coloiiel Robert Bell, the commanding otficer 
of the arlilb'rv, was ri'inoved from all military charge and 
command, on the ground (as was stated in the orders,) of 
his having promoted the circulation of a paper similar in 
substance (to that address) among the ollicers under bis 


^ This mule ;ind vioh iit aiKlrcss vias never transmitted to the Governor 
General. I'lie crime laid to the charge of the odicers here nu nticned, 
wa*; being implicated in friming it and in promotiug its circulation 
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tDrnnii’iul. liioiitciiant-Colonrl Chalmers was removrd 
from his immediate command, on tin' charge of not Jiavine: 
reported to (lovernment, or exerted himself to r(‘pn‘ss, the 
exceptioiKibh^ proceedinirs of the oHic<*rs under his ordms : 
and Jdeutenant-("olonel ('uppair<* was removed, on the 
sanu* <i;round, from tin* staff situation of Adjutant-CieneiaL 
to \\hieh (th(»ni!:h lie then held a station ot ('ommand in 
Malabar,) he had been appointed : wiiile ('aptain (’eoiid>es 
was di'priveil of' his stall otiice of Assistant -Qnarter-Mast(‘r- 
(leiunal in Myson*, on the j^(‘iu‘ral grounds of beinc: ion- 
cenu'd in tlu'se reprelieriNlble ])roee(‘dini^s. I'bis order 
conrlnded by a paiu'i^yrie upon the disei]>lin(‘ and lidelity 
wliieh the troops in Ids Majesty's st rviee had invariably 
slionn, and l)y a compliment to all those* of the Company’s 
si'rvica* \\hohad not taken a share* in these? repr(*hensiblt‘ 
f)ro( e(‘diii^s, but particularly the subsidiarv Ibrea* at Ify- 
derabati, the* eontincl of wliieh was stated to fiave* been 
most satisfactory and e'xemplary. 

"J'liou£j:h the* riii’ht t)( suspendirm* e)lficers (Venn the* sen v ic e 
fill the, pleasure of tlie* Coin! of Direetors was known, is out* 
that lias been very pre>per!y vested in (he; le>ral Cove rn- 
me*iits of India, limy possess no power whie li should be 
f*\(‘rcised with sncli exlri'me eantion. It never can be* 
wisely (‘xe*rcised in any cases but those* ol’ most cleaily 
cstablisheel guilt, where trial would ei(h(*r eaidanger the 
authority of (loverninent, or c'xpose* its elignify to the 
highest insult aiiel eie'g i adalton ; wliie li is if»(h‘f*d one*, and 
p(*rhaps (lie most e flecnial, moele ot e-ndangering its e;xist* 
<‘ne:e. Kve*ry e^tfieer is e.-oiecions5 wln ii he* enle*rs (he 
])nbiic service*, that li<* snbjeets Ifmisrlt' (»; military law, 
but iu)t to arl)ilrar> pf)uei. 'flieie are, howevrr, Tas has 
be*e‘n shown), e*xlr(*m(* cases, vsliieh e le ate e;\e ( jM loris that 
interfere with his right to this jnri^dicl irin : hat v\!M*n the 
ruling power is coinjielled to act couirarv to it is 

bouiid, in tall suedi e-asc^, to < -tabiish tin* iku '-'sify of its so 
ae'ting, by anexpf scfo ff>th of tin- nalni * of t!;e eriiue; and 

c 
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of the proof of its having been committed*. The King of 
England may, no doubt, strike any officer’s name out of 
his army without assigning any reason; but his adviser 
would incur serious responsibility ; and an inferior autho- 
rity exercising this great power should be still more cau- 
tious, lest the very purpose for which it was granted be 
perverted, by the destruction of that general confidence in 
the justice of their rule, upon which tlie power of de- 
parture (when the safety of the state absolutely requires itj 
from ordinary forms of law is grounded. No sense of ex- 
pedience, or desire to strike terror, (by the mere display oi 
arbitrary power,) can warrant the slighest deviation from 
principles so essential to preserve the temper and order of 
a military body under this alarming though legal departure 
from its usual rights and privileges. 

It was a r(*markablc fact, relative to the orders issued on 
that date, that (unless in the case of Captain (I'rant, who 
liad come forward to accuse himself + of the act for whicli 
lie was punished) no proof of the guilt of any of the others 
was brought forward. They wert', indeed, almost all sus- 
pended, removed, and disgraced, on tlie grounds of pri- 
vate information ; wliicli, supposing it true, could not, 
from its nature, and tlie resentment to whicli it w^ould ex- 
pose individuals, be publicly stall'd. The consequence 
was, that many of the individuals who had been thus coii- 
deniiied and punished without a hearing, loudly declared 
their innocence, and brought strong jiresuniptivc evidence 
to support their assertion. They were generally believed ; 
and a sense of their particular wrongs, added to tlie alarm 

* There may hr some rare txeeptions to this rule, v\hich apply to secret 
confederacies against a sl.ite, ^^hel‘e tlic ohjert is tu diin ivc an individual of 
poivcr^ more than to punish as an vxampk. 'I'lns eunsiiieralion could, on the 
1st of May, have hardly applied < ven as a fair pretext to any one indivi- 
dual of the many tliat w'ore punished. 

t In this officer’s ease there was no impropriety or disrespect in the 
letter, that could have aggravated the offijice, aud the motive which 
made him state whut he liad done, was asbuiadiy iiouourahle. 
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caused by the sweeping use which Government hud on 
this occasion made of its right of suspending ofticcrs w ith- 
out trial, greatly aggravated the discontented, who felt an 
almost maddening motive to action in the immediate con- 
templation of the ruin and disgrace w hich threatened some 
of the most honourable and distinguished of those that had 
takc‘11 any share in their proceedings. 

The obvious and acknowledged source of the crimes 
which (jovermuent had at this moment to punish, was its 
own act — the recent suspension ot' Lieutenanl-C'olonel ('aj)- 
per and Major Boles ; and it ought to have Ixaui evident, 
that tlK‘ orders of the 1 st of May w ould aggravate, in t)ie 
highest dt'gree, the general agitation which that measure 
had produced; and almost ev(‘ry paragrapli ot tliis pr(l(‘i 
would appear as if intended for that obj(*(’t. The thanks 
given in it to his Ma Jesty’s tr^iops were no doubt merited, 
but invidious; and, being so, lould never liav(‘ becui de- 
sired by that body ; many of whom, though they had f)(‘(‘n 
led (by the operation of the principles of (he distinct con- 
stitution of the army to which they belonged,) to renounce 
every share in the proceedings of tlie discontentcnl otficers 
in the Company's service, still participated in (heir 
ings: but the useless irritation of this part ol‘ the oriler 
a])pears a trifling error when comparc^d to that eulogium 
which it so unfortunately bestowed on the IlydtTabad 
force, whose officers, how<*ver much circumstam cs inight 
have prevented their corning forward, could not possibly, 
as a boily, have a separate inteiest from the rest of that 
army to whom they were on this occasion held forth as a 
corps on whose fidelity (iovernment had peculiar confi- 
dence. The operation of sindi ])raise was iin vitable ; the 
Company’s officers at Ilyderaliad were not only exposed to 
the reproach of inaction in what were de<f<iied I'bjects of 
common interest, but to the aceu^ation of being in part the 
cause of the ruin of some of the most jiopular officers of the 
army : for the discontented argued, tliat if Government 
had not thought it could rely on their support, it never 
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"would have had recourse to so bold and arbitrary a course 
of measures. Correct information n'gardiiii^ the temper of 
this force would have satisfied Gove rum (uit that there was 
no good ground for this ciilogiuni ; and the slightest reflec- 
tion on the common motives of human action would have 
prevented its heing made. The Company’s othcers at 
Hyderabad treated the praise bestowed upon tluan wit!i 
scorn, disclaimed all right to it in an addn'ss to Govern- 
ment ^ and, abandoning that moderation which had before 
characterized tlicir proceedings, they commoiced with all 
the zeal of converts in their new career. In their ardour to 
make amends for the past, they took th(‘ lead in violence. 
Their numbers and apparent unanimity inspired them with 
fatal confuhmce : and this force, wIiowctc excited to action 
by a weak and unwise attempt to divide' them from the rest of 
the army, became the most active promoters of sedition, 
and gave an example of opposition to Government, in 
which their repentance catue too Inte to prevent the ruin 
ot many of those who were betrayed, by a reliance on 
them, into the adoption of the same unjnstiflable course. 

The general spirit of indignation wliieli the orders of the 
3 si of May were calculated to excite, must have been fore- 
seen but it was p<‘rhaps cxj)ected, that tlie terror struck 
by so deruU'd and vigorous a proceeding would repress the 
efIW’ts of this spirit, and alarm even the most violent into 
order and obedience, if such was the intention, the 
measure was certainly inadecniate to tht* (md proposed. 
When we bear in mind the inflamed state of the minds of 
a great majority of the othcers of (h(‘ coast army, was it 
reasonable to exj)ect, that the suspension tVoni the service, 
and the removal from their commands, of a few of the 
most popular (including some of the most moderate*) 
officers in (he service, would strike a panic in a body of 
men so agitated ? W as it not more likely (hat they would 


* It is. oi » tij<- lujsi luudriah amung Uiose who werr at 

'-ill •]] < nnJ. IlW 



derm this a repetition of -what they had before considered 
injastice, and rush on the extreme of violence ? It could 
have no other effect; and therefore, if it had I)een resolved 
to take no steps to conciliate or restore the temper of the 
army, this was the period (before tlunr combinations were 
matured,) that a severe and wise (I’overnmenl would have 
chosen to come to issue; and, had the danger been fnlly 
met at this monumt, those consequences which resulted 
from the lint' pursued would, in all hnman probability, 
have bi'en avoided : but if the object of tlie (lovernment 
of Fort St. (b‘orp‘ liad l)een tln‘ rum of its own army, no 
measures could have been inor<‘ cah'ulated to effect that 
object than tlios<‘ pursued, 'riu* (dja racier <»f its acts till 
the 1st of May has been fully shown. It would be as 
tedious as iLseh'ss to dwell upoii the many trilling but irri- 
tating measures to whic.li it had recourse I'roin tliat pt'riotl 
till tli(‘ J?()th of July. 'ri)t*s(‘ measures were, if not ()])pr(*s- 
sive, all marked by a spirit of the most provoking suspicion, 
and never contained oii{‘ particle of that gauunous l»‘eling of 
noble confidence, which, by c\alling the character of 
authority, attaches (hose* that arc wavering, n‘claiiiis the 
iiisul)()rdinat(‘ to their duty, anil, l>y giving a nioliv** in 
which they havi*- a pride, recalls the most guilty to tiji* 
path of honour anil virtue. A bai(‘ l atalogue of a fi n of 
the ex})edicnls to \N liicii thi* t ioverimuMit resojfed will be 
snfTiricnt to show' (Ik* iiature of (lie uliole. Stum* olHcers 
wen* r' inovt'd from (he command of lorj)' . and s<*nt to dis- 
tant sfaiions, without any reason b«*ing a^signc'd : others 
were insulted, by being ordeied away t'rom the Presidency 
and dtlK‘r places at a few hours’ warning, upon the ground 
of private information regarding their con verbal ion or 
actions. Leave to visit the Presidency was refused t<i ail 
office.rs. An institution of cadi'Is (boys) was dissolved, be- 
cause they had a quarrel with oni* (J* their comrades in 
consequence, of his going to Lady Harlow’s fiail. A corps 
was removed to a distant and nn[)Ieasant (it iiol unhealthy) 
.station, because its oliiccis refused to diiie with the Go* 



voinor. But (he couduct of (he officers of the European 
regiment at Masiilipatarn, in consequence of a dis[)iitc 
about a toast at their mess-table, and the measures that 
precipitated a mutiny in that garrison, (the particulars of 
ivhicfi will be stated in my narrative,) forms one of the 
completest examples of the character of that sj^stem of 
irritation pursued by the Government of Fort St. Cieorge, 
during this short but important and eventful period. In 
viewing this system, we ought not to take any single case, 
but look at the whole ; and we shall find if, as such, fully 
adequate to the end which it eflected, of making a brave 
and meritorious though mistaken body of men rush upon 
(heir own ruin ; and of greatly wcaketung, if not destroy- 
ing, by its probable operation on the attaclnnent aiid allegi* 
a, nee of onr native army, the most essential of all those 
principl<\s, on the preservation of which mnst depend the 
future safety and existence of onr empire in India. 

The mutiny which an imprudent measure of Govern- 
ment (the particulars of which will be hereafter stated) 
brought on at Masulipatam, was one of the first acts of open 
violence committed by the oflicers on the coast establish- 
ment. As the Governor of Fort St. George thought it 
might be quelled by means short of coercion, he directed 
mo to j)roceed to that garrison, in tin* that I should 

recall th(‘ oflicers to their duty. But his oiiu.r ’ueasures ill 
accorded w itii the avowed principles of that conciliatory 
and moderate procet’ding. It had long been reported 
throughout the army, that Government intended to make 
such a distribution of tlic native corps as would place them 
und(‘r the eomjdete check of his ma jesty’s regiments. The 
alarm, and indec'd despair, caused by this report, were 
excessive and general. The numerous officers of the 
Company’s army who had become engaged in guilty 
combinations, thought their destruction was certain, and 
that union and resistance offered the only hope of safety. 
It might not have been the intention of Government to 
make such an impression ; but is it not clear to the most 
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common understanding which reflects on what had passed, 
and the actual state of feeling in the army, that this im- 
pression must have been produced* ? Was it not evident 
that the mutiny at Masulipatam had been caused by the 
mere rumour of this intention on the part of Government ? 
and could it be expected by the most weak, or infatuated, 
that the actual execution of this plan would not produce 
the same effect in a sit\iation such as Hyderabad, where 
the spirit of disaffection was more violent, and the powei 
of resistance as great, if not greater. It is liardly possible 
to make any other conclusion, but that those who advised 
this measure foresaw the result, and thought (hat such an 
act of open disobedience would give the colour of unavoid- 
able necessity to the extreme measures f which they then 
contemplated. It produced its natural effect — the onler 


• I hfarJ thi** plan iiK’iition<*<rby an otfioer high on tht staU, Oic day 
VofoiY 1 sailed fur Masuliputain, and protesled against its piinciple, as 
din t lly einitrary to tliat on vvliicli 1 had been desired to aet, and indeed 
to every effort of conciliation. The (iovernor, to whom 1 irruiu diuK ly 
.Ualcd tlii" fact, appeared to me to accord in my opinion , but, a few da>s 
uffer rny d<‘jiarture, he was induced to adopt this ^lca^ure, and to pio^oKf 
disobedience to authority,. 

T The following are the sentiments of Colonel Close ufton this subjett, 
expressed in his letter to Major Barclay under date the i. Jlh of July, 
laoo, and published in the correspondence laid hefbie the House of 
(’oinmons : 

“ It is generally admitted as a sound maxim, not to iiaj/;iid the giviop 
of an order unless tliere be a fair ground of piesuinptiun that it will be 
obeyed. From the apparent eiiTiiinstaneeb of the f.rn« , the orders sent 
‘‘ to Mjisulipatam were perhaps faiiiv hazarded: l»nt, after those orders 
had been disobeyed, to sfiul oidtrs to H}der.dMd foi the inarcli of a 
“ battalion, might iiavi been legaided as u lueaMne in some degret 
exeeptionable. The oflict rs, who ha\e oppon d the orders sent tbr Hie 
“ purpose, are now more forcibly tie<l togeilni than befoie. 'J'in: 
“ extreme of their proceedings is incrrasefl, and tlnir daiiirei and fear 
“ seriously heightened. Their impulse to act iv 1 m efune more \ lolt nt , 
‘‘ and accordingly the loss to the public cause ma''t hv in pjoportion to 
** all these augmentations. But this is not all. If tin Ku asure of inosing 
the battalion was meant to be useful, in having an e\|M nmental effect, 
•* Hyderabad was assuredly tin- very pluet at wjur h the experiment 
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ibr the inarcli of the battalion of the lOlh Tcgimcni frora 
Hyderabad to Goa Avas disobeyed, and the Company’s 
officers at that station forced down a pn^cipicc of guilt, at 
which, in spite of llieir violent language, they shuddered. 
This act of open disoI)edicnce, accompanied by a violent 
and seditions paper styled their Ulthiatum'^y which they 
transmitted to the Governor, constituted the immediate 
grounds upon which Government adopt(‘d the extreme 
measure of the Sbtli of July, of calling upon all the 
Europeaii officers of the natiA^e corps to sign a test of their 
fidelity, and, on their refusal, of separating tlie officers 
from their men. 

Though a violent agitation certainly existed at this 
time throughout alnmst all ranks of the officers of tlie 
('ompany’s army, this agitation had a variety of shades, 
aaIhcIi it is of importance to consider. Many offic ers in 
ihe Company’s service had n(f share Avhatever in those 
proceedings Avhich had met witii the disapprobation of 
Government : but these, though tiu'y severely condemned 
the conduct of the disaffected, and regrolKvl their errors, 
could not but be alive to the character and leputation of 
the army to Avhich they belonged ; they Aver<*, of course, 
anxious for measures that Avould retrieve the service from 
that disgrace and ruin with which it Avas threatened : 
and it was the natural wish of this class (who were stronger 
in influence Ilian muubers,) that (rovernment should 
endeavour to reclaim the discontented to their duty by 
some act that mixed as much consideration and indulgence 


should not havt* Ixdi madci coiifu'sioii coiihi not ho so liiirtt'iil any 
‘‘ where else.’' 

Those who know the delieacy of this superior uiun will judixe, IVoni tln< 
extract, what must have been the strength of his feelings up(ni the 
subject. 

The trial of Liciitenanl-C’olonel limes, and the remo\al from the 
general statf of some olReers obuoNious to the mulecontents, were among 
the deiiiaiids in this paper. 



for the errors into which they had fallen, with a vigorous 
exertion of its authority as it was possible to mix, w ithout 
a sacrifice of its strength and dignity. 

The next, and a very principal if not a numerous class, 
were officers of some rank and influence, who had 
gradually, and without reflection, involved theinstdves in 
proceedings, the scope and extent of which they had never 
conleriijilated till they had gone too far to retract. Tliey 
had persuaded themselves that (jovernment wi>nld yield 
to the representations of the army ; and the liope (fl'sucress, 
adtled to the fear of being accused of deft elion, luul 
hitherto k(‘pt them linn to the general cause: l)ut these 
men, at the period of which I speak, contemplated their 
situation with affliction and horror; tiny saw ilieiuselves 
borne away in a tide that they could not resist : tlu'y con- 
ceived, from a false but iiriperioiis senst* r)t liontuir, whi< li, 
from a singular but powerful principitf of human nature, 
was felt to be the more binding l)ecaus(‘ at variance witii 
duty, that they were pledged to support the rest : or, more 
properly speaking, not to abandon tli(‘rn. lu‘y w(‘rc 
sensible too late of having lost tlh‘ir autliority and contiol 
over the younger and more violent part of the s(m vice, and 
regretted their proceedings; but at the sain(‘ time saw, 
under the rigid course pursued by (iovermnenl, no safety 
but in union. This class of men would iiave riislied to 
any door that had been opened to their retreat ; tin y would 
have made a stand on any ground that the t h inem y or 
generosity of (jovernment had aflorded tln ni ; and would 
not only have reclaimed themselv(*s, but (he rest ; for they 
were, generally speaking, of that rank and character w ho 
had the chief influence with tlic lroo])s ; and, if e\fiem(*s 
had been resorted to, with them on the shh* ol' fiovern- 
merit, the others must have submittc'd, as iheir efforts at 
resistance would liave been quili* ho[>eh'ss. d'he last and 
most numerous, though certainly the h ast j>ow( rfid jiarty 
among the officers of the coast ann y , were tlnrse w ho, un- 
fortunately for its reputation, had the chief management 



ol all the criminal proceedings. Thispart^, which con- 
sisted of a f(^w wrong-lieadcd and violent old officers, and 
almost all the junior part of the service, completely took 
the lead in their correspondence and deliberative commit- 
tees ; in both of which a very violent and indecent tone of 
proceeding was adopted ; and the authority of command- 
ing officers of cor[)s was apparently suspended by the 
principlt^ of equality introduced in their proceedings. 
But this loss of power was more apparent than real ; for, 
tlioiigh tlhi cominaiidiiig officers may have had little more 
in/!nencc in the committee than the youngest officers, their 
military authority (generally s|x*akiiig) remained, and 
lliat must liave given them, whenever they iiad the 
coura2;(‘ to ex<‘rt it, a very comnianding influence over 
the whole ; and this circumstance establishes what lias 
been before stated, that the most numerous, clamorous, 
and violent, were in fact the h'ust powerful party in the 
army, though they have assumed a style in tin? written 
documents, as if they were the nndispuled and uncontrol- 
led leaders of the whole of the (.-ompany’s army. 

The objects of the differeril classes of officers were, ot 
course, as various as their feelings. I'he /irst could have 
no wish, but such a settlement as sliould vindicate the 
dignity of Government, and, as far as possible, spare the 
character and rejnitation of the service. Tliey were loo 
well aware of tlie nature of those causes that hail led the 
discontented astray, not to hope tliat every effort might be 
made to reclaim the misguided ; but they were prepared, 
if such efforts tailed, to have acted with a forward and 
animated zeal in support of lawful authority, and to have 
contributed their efforts to reduce men who had shown 
themselves unw^orthy of kindness and indulgence. The 
next class that has been described required more aid from 
the consideration of Government, before they could disen- 
tangle themselves from those unfortunate pledges into 
%vhic!i they had entenHl. They felt that, after having 
proceeded so far, they would have been disgraced if the\ 
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had, by their relreat, left their associates to be pnnished. 
These officers thooncht they could not abandon the cause 
before it was at least ascertained none should suffer for 
what had passed ; but they had become fully sensible of 
the deep t^uilt in which they were involved : and though 
many of this class had entered into a pledge to have 
obtained what was termed a redress of grievances (inclu- 
sive of a complete repeal of the orders of th(' 1st of May), 
they were not disposed to persevere to the extent of dis- 
obedience ill the pursuit of this object : and had (xovern- 
inent, in addition to an act of amnesty, held out the 
siighlt'bt prospect that the officers of the army would, by 
an immediate return to good order »ind duty, acquire a 
daim upon the clemency and eonsich'iation of tiu' (iOnrt 
of Directors, which might operate* fivourably to those offi- 
ctTs wfio were suspended^ and who were tin* ol)ject of 
their painful solicitude, this class would have used their 
utmost efforts to reclaim the more* turbulent, and, in the 
event of those efforts failing, have imiployed all their in- 
fluence and authority with the troops, to have prevented 
any injury to the state, from (he violence or insanity of 
the rest. 

It is difficult to say what were the (►f>j'‘rts of tlie last 
class among the officers of tin* coast army. Thi'', it has 
been staled, were the most iiumerons and most violent, 
but the least powerful ; though it was probably judge d 
ot^’erwise by (lOvenirnent, from this jiarty having 
throughout conducted the proree<lings of the committees, 
and correspondence, and h.aving always (‘xaggerated its 
means, and nFsiiined, from a desin* to intiinidatr, a tom 
as if it spoke the sentiments of all tln^ fffin <*rs of tin* army. 

One of the earliest motives to action w ith this cl iss. nas 
a personal hatred of Sir George Harlow *, and of some 


• Lord Minto ha5, in his U tter to th« t r- mmittM , notirrd thi? 
fet'lin", as forming u strong and opfrat»\€ aiiioi; in lilt mindi 

of Iht&c infatuated men. 



olllcevs oil tlic general sfii/r who were supposed to be his 
t hief advisers. This feeling had latlerly absorbed every 
oth(*r. From indulging it, (hey persuaded themselves 
tliat they were compelled to the indefensible extremt‘s 
tin y had adopted, and thus found an alleviation of that 
misery in Avhich a sense of guilt had involved them. Jt 
would be difiicult to state the olijecis which men acting 
under the dominion ol such passions had in view'. Th(*v, 
in liicf, did not W(‘ll know thcinselv(‘s what they desired : 
but tlnu'c were, 1 beli(*ve, very few anioii<i tliis class even, 
so comphdely mueasonable, as to a[>pro\ e of iliat papei 
called Uu L Uitnalitui^ which the offu:cr ‘5 oi tlie 1 lyderaliad 
i'orce had the presumplion to stud to GovernnuiiL 

Such Nvas t)u‘ (livtusilicd tempt i of the numerous 
otiicers of tlu* (Joinpany’s army on the coast when the te.^t 
was projiosed tor universal suiisci ipiion. in dt'scribing 
ilvdl measure, it L perhaps more essenlial (o attend to tin 
motle in which it was carried into execution, diaii its 
substance. The (/o\ (‘rument of f’oi t St. Cieorge had, u* 
cousei|uence oi (lie iulormalion which 1 gaye them from 
Masuliiiafjtm ^ , assembird a held force near Madras, 
ddn' majority id this camp was formed of his Majesty’s 
troop.ii : but (he , anior otlica rs ol' tin* Fompaiiy’s troops, 
w lio ?'omp<Ks(‘d a part of this <‘ofps, wire nien of whose 
viohujce. in \vIj-Ue\ei ..iluation they w(*re placed, Govern- 
ment could eiileitaiii no apprehension + ; and every thing 
might have been ex])ecletl, under tin* slightest manage- 
ment, from their good sense and moderation. Sir George 
Barlow, it is true, sent for some of lh(‘se ollicers, and 
appeanal to treat them v\ith confidence in some discussions 
he hail with them on the state of tin* army ; but one fact 
will suliice to show the character of this confuleucc, and 


* Appendix. 

i TIu innies of the principal of these otViee!>. Colonel Clarke, Colonel 
Rninles , Colonel Fleyi r, Major 1<usm*1, and ('aptain Noble, will be 
: • i'rw od bv all )*aines as full exidetice of tin* truth of thi*) assertion. 



tilt* iinpn'^vi()n?>' ^\liirli liis roiuhirf on ihis -nN’risiMn 

was lik<‘]y to niakr. ]ii(‘iit(‘nanl-( 'oloru'l !»uml(‘v (wlio 
roinniandcd lli<‘ n:iliv(‘ cavalry at the Mount, anil wasoio' 
ot‘llios(‘ n*'-|)i'(*lal>k‘ olhciTs who ammo homnin'd with 1);> 
confidinici',) rccidviaL dnrin.i:' this p<*riod, an o\t raorvlinarv 
conimniiicat ion from Major finssid, ol’an atti'inj)! (oc\( i(c 
th(‘ native olhccrs ot' (hr cavalry ai;ainst tfiior l!nr(»p(‘an 
conimaiuh'is. It appears of iioportaiici* to irisint liio 
written ri'port, as drawn np by th(‘ Major hi inset I’, it i- 
as follows : 

On the afternooji oflhc^'Jd nhiino , Sccntidio l\han 
‘‘ Snl);ihdar ( aine to nK% on my rclnrn iVom Madias (<» 
cam]), and said he had Innm very anvions to si‘e me \\>\ 
•.i several hours, as somethin<r ot* a vm v e\(iaoidinar\ 
nature had ocenrn'd. 'riiat walkiinr in tlie vi^ init\ ot 
th(‘ lines he had Ixwni aci'osted by a l)ra!iinin, who ashed 
him il he was not the senior i>(iici'i ot'cavaliy , ami said 
fie had business of tin' <;reat<‘st importance to cominnni- 
cafe t(» liim. lie then [jroceediai to divi lo.e to him, 
•*" that he had iieen >n;t bv ('oionid Mnnro io iiitoim Icr 
native troo])s that their odu'ei's had sent m a peiidon to 
Sir (jieorL^e fhulow to lx* put on licnaal allowance . 
which Sir ( icoi'ee fiad intormial them tlic I' sonice^ dt 
tfiis country would not admit : attd, in cotiscijm ni i* o! 
‘‘ this i<*/hs,al, the\ had resolved to mutiny : tlmt in la-t 
the otiicers slionid pioposi* to (‘nneaii^-e therti in 
the jiersoii ot'>ir (d'or^re, if A^a^ their did; to say ie- 
was theii (o)vernor, and that thev uotdi! not ai'l in h 
a cause. IVhe only way, //e jtiilhi r sanL tji h hn h ///- 
‘‘ (itnnind of I ht' ti[fL( ( r'^’ rnidd hf (ohipfitd .. 

takinsi otcay/ n f }i>fi ///e pfn, of //. ■ 

office/^ and 'llial il "^e( nmler Khan vsotil-i niivlm- 

take Io peisnade idi tin* men and ofiierm to ;nn nt tim 
manner, he should laaeive a hand^onn* laalnv-r : arui 
he wa- tiinhiT infornxil, tfiat <’<*1 xo l d di-- 
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patched emissaries or letters to communicate the same 
to all 1 Ij(^ native corps in the army. That he had no 
occasion to apprehend injury from any one, as he nii^ht 
observe Sir George had suspended every person v ho 
acted in opposition to his wishes*.” 

Colonel Rumley was naturally indignant at a proceeding 
which lie was convinced (from the whole behaviour of Sir 
(jeorge Harlow) could not have liis sanction, and which 
he deemed, at the moment, to be an impolitic and danger- 
ous expedient of a person who, enjoying a large share of 
his conlid(‘nce, might liave acted on this occasion without 
his knowU‘d<r<‘- With these impressions, he hastened to 
giv(* full iiilbriiialion of the circumstance to Sir George 
Harlow; but Ids report was received witliout cither 
errudion or surprise; and h(‘ was forced to conciudi', irom 
no notice being taken of it, (hat Die measure of vvldcli he 
roniplained had been adopted by authority. The circnni- 
stunecf became public at*t<*i Colonel Huniley returned to 
caiiij), and llic minds of most of the oliiccis were gn'ady 
iidlanied at this glaring instance ot wli:d lliey deemed un* 
manly duplicity. 

A short account ot the nioile in 'ihicli Jhr =!(;st was pro> 
posed to tin? otlicers at Fort St. (leojgc and tin: camp near 
the Mount, will convey , better than any g<aieial dteall, the 
character of the measure. The tdilowing is a c, )py oftkiit 
remarkable doc’ument : — 

We, tlie undersigned otlirersot tlie Ilonourabie Com- 
pany’s .service, do in the juost solemn manner declare, 
upon our word and hononi t as Hrilish ollicers, that \vc 

* Emissarirv oi \\*.*ri* iit and tM lorc Ihia pono(i sent 

to all the* native* coipi*. 

t Goveriuiu'nt coiiUl Hot iiavo -irpptxpd m(‘ii v( ry ac('p in upon 

whose solemn assuranee that t\;e\ would Udli* the obligation ol’thejr com 

2nissious mich reJiauee was to be placed, it was evident, that had tliey 
i:heriiilu'd any serioit'^ dv^igiiy tiu ir ooi/ntre, or any of its consti' 

tuted authorities, they would not have hazarded Ihe failure of their 
schemes by stickling at the little additional guilt that would have at- 
tended the breach of any teit so forced upon their acceptance ; th» > 



%viii (>b(*y ii,f :ind .suppuii ti)(‘ aiulioiiiy .m i';.< 

Iloiioiintbio (lit* ‘ *ovi'r/a»r iii (’.mut il oi l ^L 
airri'cablr to ih(‘ t(Mior oC ihr commission wbicli wc huui 
iVom that (b)vcrnmcnt.” 

This test was s(ml to (Ih‘ eominamlini:^ oiTKa'rol the I'oiiS ^ 
assem})I(‘d at fort St. t i(‘or!!:e and I tn* Mount, ajul it wa^ 
acTouipanied hy a circular letter to the comiuaudiiii:: otiirco'. 
of divisions, whicli was read to the ollnaTs of the (’orj;- 
pa?iy’s servile hetuia* their siiirnalart^ was r(‘(|nin‘d. 

The substance of this l(‘tter was an ordm* to asstunhie l iif 
Company’s ()lhc<u's at each station, to prt>p()^e tin' test 
them, aiul irjstantly to remove from tht'ir corps all su< !i .as 
ileclined to si^ai it. l iiey were directt cl to be sent to such 
stations as the cu)mniandin<r officer chose, and that tlu v 
should there receive their allowances until the situation <e 
atfairs and the temper <»f tlnu'i tulvds should admit oi th< ii 
bein^' ein[)loyed willi avlvant.nre to the state. 

This was, It innst he recollected, IIm‘ lirst pul>lic a; p«‘al 
that liad been made to the otfi('<‘i> ot the ( ’ojnpan y's sei \ ic e 
by the (.itjvernrnent of Madras siiua* the (M'dtas of (lie 1st ot 
May ; ami it cerlaudy was not of a (‘haracUu’ (alcnlated f > 
hatter the leelin<rs ot tt> whom it was aiidu ''S(‘d. h 

spoke to their sense oi dnty, and pnde as oliici rs : lait in 
the sam<‘ breadh told tliem they weie not irusteii, and tli.u 
th(‘y were to bt* coerced into older and s!il)mis.s,ion. The 
hiirh praises lliat were n'iven in tiiis leittT !i> tin^ tldeliiy 
and loyalty ul Ills Maj<*sty's troops ^\ere perfeeily just ; 
bat (juite uiitiece^sary, as far a> feiiai<ied the alh'c i im r 
and obedi(*nce oflliat jiart ol the service ; and coukl llieu - 

VM'uid h:o ^'irnca, afid w.ilifH'd Uu oi tlei^ 

Build til’' Hit w .!> iu) uppi rii* U' i(.ii ; Ji..\ - ...lu l< li:-* . 

af tiu* inoiiKiit piedL't- was- ;>»•( fjO**. to hr i./en r; in,v.>'r\ .,i (i ■ 
to all tli<* fa)iiirali>>r! • iljal wjod .sn} .ii- . \ri I ' i,i > m.- i lit’ rr u 

with s.uch iiol Iv L\\(‘ t ei '.i o O' ae ^ i ’ a. 

by other lut.-an-' than ‘«au*h a*; aimo>t r;% a .*/ 

<1*? by it only they could avoid ti'ic it-proaiii o' iiavjc.L: (u < n 1 rcp'.rjisi f . 
alarmed, and cociccd in»o u promivt to p«'i»oHu toat di;l\ a;.< ii t;.' 
owed to thr state thev snvf d 



fotc serve no j)ur])()S(* but to exasperate tlie ferliiic^s of tlir 
oflicers of the (/ompany's army. But the mode in which 
this in('asnre >vas carried into execution was the most cha- 
racteristic of lh(' (lovernmenlby whom it was adopted, and 
of itself w as sidlicicnt to account for its complete failure, 
and iiult ed to make it very doubtful if it ever was wished 
or intended that it should succeed. 

No previous effort whatever was made to dispose the 
minds ofth<* s(uiior and more ndlectiuG^ part of the (Com- 
pany’s ollicers in favour of this measure, tlionij^h such a 
step (which could have been adopted iu many ways with- 
out tlic slii» htest hazard) seemed <‘ssential to its success. A 
short and peremptory sunuuons va^^ sent to every (Com- 
pany’s olheer of the <rarrison of FoH St. f b oride, to irttend 
ill iJie (planers of (h)lonel (hmran, the coiumamlinir o/hr er 
Thal otlicer read the circular leltcr to which i have alluded 
to i!i(^ astonished ollicers whom he had assembled ; and then, 
present ine; the li’st, informed them they mud mi her sii^n 
immediately, or to Pulicat, the place lived for tlndi 
banishment. Can any man the least ac(|uairit(;d widi tin* 
hninun mind be surpiised, tliat an almost general and in* 
diii^naiil ri‘jection was the r<*siiit oi' such a procmnlin*]^ ? 
Five reiCunental olheers only could be })ri‘ vailed ujxni to 
sii^n it at this meeting; and ihe re^nairider were imme- 
diately sent to l*ulicat^. Attlie Mount the nyction was 
still more ^cmual. C'oionfd Hare had ln<! day before 
removed his tents across the bridge of Mannalon, winne 
all the otlicms Avere summoned at an eijiiaily short notice. 
When (.’olonel Hare reaii tin' circular letter, presented the 
t('st fi>r signaliire, and told tliem that lliose who itd’usc d 
their signature would not be allowed to return to camp, 
they n'fused auiIi oik* g<‘neral sentiment of indignation at 


* ( aptuiii IMoodir, tlu* coTninaiidiiiH oHici r, aiul ail Uit* ofFicers 

of tlit battalion ol the blh roj'iinent, wt r»‘ anion*; Tins ninubt r, though 
that corps hail, up to tliis dale, been remarkable tor never hav in*: joined 
in any oin- oi' tin* guilty or objeetionabie measures lii, army. It ua-* a 
sell'*!* ot tiieii t ei-nduct that nude iuch trcatnuLt moie Oi'-ulit. mt'O 



tiir manner in ^vhich they liad been treated, and were im- 
irn i I lately separated I'roin their corjis^. 

The test was sii^ned by all the statl-otricers at the Pre- 
sideney, and by some oflicers who w(‘re then* on leave*: 
at Trichinopoly twenty-two sififned if, but few' f)t hers al any 
other station of the army. In slioi f, the w hole number of 
signatures did not auioiuit to one liniuln*d out of about one 
thousand two hundred, which is near (he number of ollieers 
on (h(‘ coast establishment in India. 

7"he almost total laiinre of this <*xj>edi(‘nt (it* it evi r was 
i/)tended to reclaim or fiv any othcers in the ('oinjiany's 
s rvice to their duty,) will not surprise any man tin* l(*ast 
acquainted with human nature, and with the (emp(‘r of 
those to whom the measiirt* was proposed. 'I'lictsu* oflicers, 
wlio had never departed fiom tln ir <bity in fhoni^ht, word, 
or (I(‘ed, felt this test, which was a mere rep(*tjii(>n of the 
obliii'ation of their commission, as al least arj .act of .snj)<*re- 
ro‘»*ation ; and it was painful, as it had a taint ol snspiciiin 
in it. Others, wlio were in some deerc'e phnli^ed to sup- 
port their brother officers, conceivaal that tliis was an In- 
tlin'ct iiKxle of obfaininy their individual ]jled^es to act 
aji^ainst them; and conchided, Irom its bcinjir proposed, 
that every hope of an amnesty was at an end "I ; whilst the 
more viol<*ut only saw in it the jmrsnit of plans which 
banishetl (‘V(Ty expectation from their minds t)f obtaining 


* Tilt' hciiitu' C’oin|iany’!{ < r at Uus lut t lmi: v\a'' ' oIoih 1 
roiiiiJiaiiciiiig llic ui iilki v, \%lio ua^ kn(»\vii to to < vrinpl < \ « n irom 
cion of any share \vliatt'\t'i in tliv \njl* ut j>na t i ui a puil <>1* the 

army, and had been icccnliy '.elected on that irinniid lo eoininand at the 
Mount. M'as it not nutuiai that '4 ^>en'»e of his own condin t '.huiild have 
led this honourable officer lo lejeet with unbeiiation a |m*puolion made 
in a inode so insulting; to hi" tieiinji'- as a man aiul an olfiroi. 

t To many of this elass it must have been an a;;n eahli it h-a'i fiotn the. 
ri^^id obligations of their e*ommi''SjOM. It offered a leinpfo.n '. KtiKrnent 
from their duly to the state , and, in doinir sc, eliariired in -'Oim* dt -oee 
the character of that duty. liv slcrnin;;: the ted tln v b< came volnntteic 
atjainst int*ii whose jriiilt they had to a 1 erlam extent .suan d, and hud no 
longer, to sujipurl Iheir Oiinds in so Iryint; a 'Situation, that plea ot indu" 
Reusable necessity which tlieir ccin:nis:>ioii impos'd. 

U 
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personal sociirify, much less the object tliey bad in view, 
any m(%';ns but successful resistance. 

Tb(‘ most moderate amon«^ tJiese oflicers artcued, that 
opportunity >vhatevcr bad been given to the (’ornpanyV* 
army of retrieving itself; and, guilty as it jinglit have 
been, they said the memory of its former fame merited 
some consideration ; and an appeal to its loyalty and duty, 
coml)ined with an act of amnesty, would, they thought, 
if it had l)eeii made to the otliccrs of the Com])any\s army 
with that confidence which inspires attachment, liavc 
secured tlie tideiity of a great part of them : anti it* it had 
been possible for (jovernment to have gone furtluT, and to 
have promised, that in the event of tiu* conduct ot* (lie 
army meriting such favour, they would recommend the 
case of th(* ollicers who had been suspended io the in- 
dulgent consideration of the Court of Directors^, ” tln^y 
were confident all would have been reclaimed to tlieir duty. 
But had efibrts so wortliy, in their opinion, of tlie cl(*mency 
and greatness of (iovernment fail(‘il in bringing all to 
reason, they would Jiave acted with the most ardent zeal 
against men wliom they should in sucli event not only liav(‘ 
considered as rebels to their country, but as dt stroyers of 
the reputation of the army to whicli they belonged. There 
can be no doubt these were I he seiiliments of many respecl- 
able officers of rank and influence : and liad (ioviTiiinent 
adopted, on the 2(ith of July, any such measures of con- 
ciliation, it would have been completely successful ; and 
not only the hazard of a contest, but all those disastrous 
cons(‘C|uenccs which were certain to be the inevitable^ coii- 
siTjuence of complete success, would have been avoided. 
And can tliere be a doubt in the mind of any rational being 
but it might liave taken such a line, at tin* very moment 
that which has been describ(*d was adopti*d, witliout any 

* Tin's was tl)«‘ MibstaiK t* of Ur- ordt'r that 1 rccoimiiondcd to bt* issued 
at tlii'; |R nod, the piineij)le of' \\ hi eh ha* been so anai^-^urd by the G<)\eiii- 
inent of Fort St. Gooige, A copy of this order inserted in the Appeu 
div. 



substantial sacrifice of either its streni»lli or ilipilty, and 
certainly with the greatest bciietit to the interests ot <ho 
British nation in India ? 

The measure that was taken was su imposed, by almost all 
the discontented, to be a completion of that tlesign whicii 
tlie f i*ov(‘rumeiit of Fort St.tieorge had from tin* tirsi (they 
conceiv(*d) (uitertained, of relying solely on the King's 
troops ; and they concluded, from the .substanc<‘ as w (dl as 
the mode in which the step taken on the of .Inly was 
carried into execution, (hat th<‘ Company’s military <*sta- 
blishment on the coast was meant to be destroyed al the lirst 
blow ; and all were lh(‘refore inclml(*d in one general inasSj 
as tit ol)j{‘cts of suspicion and disgra('(‘. 

CovcTiiment had, no doubt, a right to ex])ect success in 
the cxcamtion ol this measun*; it had a just reliance? on tlic 
fidelity and attachment of his Majesty V> troop,*;. A tiwv 
rcgiments,wdiO coinpos(‘d part ot' tin* British army, could not 
liuve joined in siicli a confedi'iaey without inc urring cer- 
tain and indelible* disgraca' : and it had bet‘n the* policy of 
tlie Cioveniment of Fort St. (ieorge, from the lirst appear- 
ance ofdissatishiction and discontent, to court tin* allegiance; 
and flatter the feelings of this branch of tin* service*. And 
though no man can calculate tin* tempiu that was lost, or 
the cons(;cjuent evils that liave been produce d by this pro- 
cc;cding, the limited objec:t was undoubte.diy aUaim*d. 

Sir ( ieorge? Barlow appc*ars to have* had great con/ideijcc 
ill the atlaehm(*nt of the native troops to (iovernment ; 
which, 1 believe, in* always thought was [laramounl to 
llicir attacluiK'iit to their Fhiropeau oirK:<'rs : and (his was 
cons(*quen(ly calculated upon as one great means of carry- 
ing his measures into jirompt anil suc'cessliil (*X(‘eulion r. 
but certainly the fulfilment of lliis ho])e dejiended upon tin* 
course pursued by the Furo])ean oflict rs who command(‘d 
these men. There could be no ground to make* sm li n 
conclusion upon any general princi])les applicabh? to mili- 
tary bodies, and much less so from the constitution, 
character, or history of die native branch ot the iiiilUary 
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establishment in India. The difficulty that a body of 
officers have in any service, is to keep soldiers to their 
duty : there is little in debauching tliem from it. They 
are led by cxamjdc : and to follow that of their officers, is 
both a principle and a habit. The native troops of India 
are perhaps more attached to their European officers than 
any others. These officers arc to them the only represen- 
tatives they know of the Government they serve ; they are 
the sole link in the chain of their attachment; and, with 
rare exceptions, their men are completely devoted to them. 
The Governor might, perhaps, expect, that though this 
feeling would operate in the first instance, it would soon 
give way to a fear of losing all those solid benefits that tlie 
service of the Company offers ; and that the sepoys would 
never continue to attach thm’r forliines to so desperate a 
cause as that of the oflicers must soon appear. This is a 
natural conduct for a sensible and r(‘flec(ing man : but do 
wddiers tliiiik, or reflect deeply ? W ould not the increased 
pay which their officers (if they were serious in rebellion) 
would be likely to give, or, what is still more attractive to 
men like tlicni, a latitude to plunder, have more effect than 
twenty proclamatums to recall them to their duty. Besides, 
had this dreadful contest continued, the passions would 
have had tlieir way, and a few months might have changed 
the character of our native soldiery, and rendered them 
more formidable than all the enemies we ever had to en- 
counfer in India. 

It will at least appear, from what has been said on the 
subject, that Government had no right to look to the 
fidelity and attachment of* the native troops, as a certain 
means of coercing their European officers to obedience. 
But the fact was, that the sure ground of success, and that 
oil wliich the Government had more right to calculate 
(when it resorted to extremes,) tlian all otliers put together, 
was the action of the virtuous feelings and loyal principles 
of the (Company’s oflicers themselves, and the total want of 
object, accord and combination, in the execution of the 
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indigested plans of the most violent. It was well known 
that many of those officers had never brought their minds 
to contemplate disobedience to the state: and the ino>t 
guilty even, at first proceeded on the idea that such an ex- 
treme would never occur. They certainly had hoped that 
Government would yield, to avoid it: and when (bey lat- 
terly found that result was not likely, they shuddered at 
(he crisis which they had precipitated. They had no 
object in view that could justify to llieir own minds tlie 
extremes in which tiny were involved ; they found ilieni- 
selves on the point of being placed in the sif nation of 
rebels, with minds altogether unsuited to act thaf part 
which can alone give a hope of success to the cause of 
rebellion. They (amid not (violent as they were against 
the Governor of Madras and some others) bring fheii 
minds to believe tiny were enemies to a revered King and 
Ixdovcd country; and they corisecjnontly wishtxl to recon- 
t'ile the inconipatilde [)rinci[)les of opposition to tin* h)cal 
tiovernment, with a spirit of fidelity to their employe rs, 
and loyalty to their sovenugn. There could be no doubt 
of their sinc(Ti<y in tlx’se feelings : and, from the clashing 
of such opposite principles of action, (government had a 
right to expect irresolution, division, and distraction in 
their councils and measures. It was ceitain that matiy 
would not join in any act of disobedience, and that those 
who ventured on oppositi(Mi would procerxl with alarm ; 
and every moment of ndh^ctiori would nmke them view 
with increased horror the guilt in which they w(‘r(‘ in- 
volv(‘d, and produce a waveiing and hesitation (hat must 
soon have the effect of losing them tlie confidence of their 
followers and of each other. 

Under such circumstances, thcKi could little doubt 
of the ultimate success of (iov(?rnment in the measures 
adopted for subduing the refractory Ilnropeaii olhcx'rs of 
the army. We shall now examine the danger.^ by which 
these measures were likely to be attended. The>e wor(‘ 



numerous, and all of an alarming political mas^niliuJe^. 
Tlie greatest, was the shock which was given by this pro- 
ceeding to that attachment between the European olheer 
and the natives under his command, wdiich, from tli(‘ first 
establishment of the Company in India to the present mo- 
ment, laid been looked upon as one of tlie principal, if not 
file chief, sources of our strength in India. This body ol 
olficers has been Jiitherto justly considered as the great 
in(‘ans by which IJritisIi India was conquered, and by 
whos(‘ fid(‘1ily, knowkalge and courage, it was to be main- 
tained. They wer<‘ comparativady a few persons, through 
wlioin a large foreign army was not only disciplined, but 
attached to tin* present state. '^I'heir station was one of 
more than ordinary trust, their duties very sacred, and 
they had for a long period of* years b«*en distingiiishetl by 
the maimer in which these had been perfornnuL A part 


■* T mi*;!!! fill a volume if T \vc>re to enU r info any nvncrul rea«ionin" on 
ih('\ital woniul fjiveii to military subordination by this measure. "I'Ik 
jelution of the private sohlii r to tin: subaltern lias been well termed tlic 
ivev-stoiK' of tile areh : an arui> may survive anv other ehani;;!' ; but to 
disturb that relation, is to dis-.oKo the whole: lu'rt; be^tius tlit' <d)(dieiicc 
4)1 the many to thi‘ few. In civil soidi tv , this pr(d>lem apju'ars of dilfieult 
t^olution; but theic, it is tJie obedience of the dispersed and disarmed 
loanv , it is laia-, and ni v%eil n »;uhilt.d eomimniities almost unfell. In 
juilitarv bodies il is the houil} obedieiiei', ev (‘U to dtath, of tlie armed 
nnd embodied maiiv . The hijrher links which biinl subalteiiis to their 
i^nperiors, and thise to one chief, are only the obedieiiee of llic few to the 
f« vver, and these fewer to one. These relations are easily intellij^ible. 
Jlononr, and obv ions iiiteia st, are sidficieiit to aeeoimt for thcs<’ : and 
aiiv ii'iurv they sustain can be repaired. Unt. the obedience of the whole 
body (u' -wldiers to their imnudiatc otbeers, i.s that whieh forms an army, 
and eairau he tb lu<hed without the utmost danger of total distnietion. 
It was upon ihisaet ofthf I'n iicli Asseinbly that Burke observed, Tliey 
* have bejjun by a most u rrilde opeialio!: • Tiiev have touched the eentral 
“ point, ab nt wliiefi parti; le.". tliat eer j.' se annies are at repose , tin y 
has ; . -Hi'*. » d the principle of o!*edienee in the creat essential critical 

link Ic; .veto the otfn ' : and the siildier, just when* the chain of military 
.siioordiniuioi’ i ommema'*-, and on wliich the whole of that system de- 
pcmls.” Sir < rt or^e Barlow . il h is bi‘en forcibly remaiked, coidd dis- 
ca.M.’ no ♦dlier iiiodi- of sup. pressing drcbtllioii of officers than by excitinr 
;i viufifm oi ■o/o-’w. 
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of them had l)orn seduced, and misled into error, and 
Tiitimately hurried a\vay, by (heir passion and resiMitjiuMit 
aji^ainst individuals in authority, to the most criminal (‘x- 
(renu*s. They certainly had merited, in tin* strictness ot* 
military law, the most serious punishment ; and it was, no 
doubt, as far as the ])rinciples of that law wa*r(* conct rued, 
most desirable, for the sake of example, that punishment: 
should be inllided, particularly as those ot]ie(*rs had in 
this instance? (‘iideavonred to ])eiv(‘rt that com[)lete obedi- 
ence which their num owed them, into an (?n^in<‘ of fu tiori 
and revolt ; and to render llie attachment of tliosc* under 
t]i(*ir command, which had been so loiii^ eonsid(‘r(‘(l the 
safety of their country, its future bane and danm'r. J'hat 
any body of ollicers should have, or conceive* they hatf, 
the power of furthering their own vi(‘vvs or inten?Ms by 
means so desjierate*, and so <*ntir<‘iy subv(*rsiv(* of the 
foundations of all order and government, was, no doribt, 
an evil of great magnitude : but it should have be(*n recol- 
lected, that tin* connt*xion between the native soldieus and 
their J^uropean ollicers is (In* cherished plant of a hundred 
years: and befor(* wa* can accouiit those men wist* who 
laid the axe to its trunk, it mnsl be prov(‘d that tin* (‘xist- 
ing spirit of insubordination among tin* l’]uroj)ean oliic(‘rs 
was attended witii dangers as immiiii nt ami as incapable 
of remedy, as tin* evil that has Ixrn (‘inbraeed by the (h*- 
iil)(‘rate dissolution ut this great bond ol our str(*rig(h and 
saf(‘ty. Some persons, who r<*fer to a tbrin(‘r occasion'* <ei 
which the Jndiari army an* snpp<ise<l in some* d(‘gre(‘ to have 
overawed the (iovermn(‘n( into a redress ol tiieii gri<‘vanec‘s, 
and viewing only on(*side of this great (pH‘stion, may ari^uc, 
tliat it was rath<*T desirable to adopt a measure dial would 
prevent the European ollicers 1‘iom having sm Ji n liaoi c 
on the support of their men, and teacfi tin* laMer dial tiny 
have a tinty paramount even to their obedieni <* to tin ir 
officers, in that which tiny owe the state : but it is a great 


* and 171'.). 
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fallacy to conceive that sucli a feeling can ever exist as aii 
operative principle in the minds of such a class of men ; 
and if it did, it must wc dicn a devotion and attachment 
that are quite essential to the prescu vation of our power in 
India*. 

The next positive evil that w. s certain to attend this 
course of measure, was the destii’ction of iliat harnion}^ 
whicli it had been the labour of years to introduce and 
maintain between his Majc'sly’s and tiic Company’s ser* 
vice, and wliich had so greatly contributed to our military 
successes in India. It could hardly be expected that these 
would (for sonic years at least) serve together again w ith 
those sentiments towards each other which before inspired 
them : and nothing can be so dangerous to our interests in 
India, as feelings of irritation and jealousy being kindled 
betwixt the two services. Those who have cast away (his 
harmony, w hich has so long been deemed one of the chief 
sources of our permanent strength, would perhaps see more 
security to the Government of India in an irreconcileable 
division between the King’s and Company’s troops. But 
there is no danger of an error, in predicting (hat (he date 
of our rule over India will be short, if our Government in 
Unit quarter can only be supported by such weak and 
wretched expedients as that of keeping up a principle of 
division among its ow n ofiicers. 

Tlie last positive and immediate evil which could not 
but attend this measure, was that efi'ect which it was cal- 
culated to produce among the natives of all ranks and 


* Thi.1T can be no <lonbl of the trnth of the ob'-iM' atirMi which a great and 
welJ-iiifoniieil j-tfitesnian fornu rly made upon this fjiu’stion. “ Tlie Kuro- 
peaii eharaeter in India” (Lord Melville ob.serve^ in one of his letters 
to the Court of Directors) “ cannot !>♦• raised too hi«h. If the nativeu 
“ should he accustomed t(* look upon peixms in the British service v^iUi 
iiifUtVcreuce and contempt, they will rapidly annihilate our Empire 
there, and with it the \ery few Euiop» ans by whom that country is 
held in subjection.” If this is true of Europeans in general, and our 
Indian subjeet^, with what particular force must it applj to Mie rciation- 
b#‘twcen the sepoy and his Eumpean commander r 
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classes. Our strength in India has hitherto greatly rested 
upon the supposed impossibility of any civil com Motion 
among ourselvcr : anti the dissolution of this rliarin will 
give rise to a thousand doubts regarding the stability of our 
power; and, in all Lu cian probability, exche ambitious 
projects to assail it. Th-. efieet is of a magnitude that in 
itself required every exertion should be made to a voitl an 
extreme that could not but make sogenmal and dangerous 
an impression regarding the character ol' our po\v<'r in 
Indu . It must show our enemies* in that quarter that wo 
are not exempt (as it has long been belie v(‘d \\v were) from 
tliosc internal divisions and civil wars wliieh have acetde. 
rated the fate of the other conquerors of the Mast * . 

riiere is one more consideration ronnect(‘d with this 
question. The comparative satefy which appeared iii the 
gradual removal of those radical < a uses' which creafid a 
sp it of discontent, over a system ot‘ harsh com e ion under 
the most unfavourable circumstanres that could be supposed, 
wficlher we consider the situation of (lovermmait m the 
aimy. It is not necessary in this place to detail all tli use. 


* The most violent even amunc^ the ofli* < rs were so .alarmed at the evil 
this impression must produce to their < oiiiili y, lioit tin \ eai/ iuliy .i voided, 
till the last extremity, any mention of it tu lh< i.atives under Iheir eonn- 
inatid : not, lam satistied, from ai»} feai ot fad mi; in llieii clloits to 
debauch tliem from tiieir duty, but fiom a de< p m ii'^i oi the d.i.i;:er of >uch 
a eommunication : and those who beliere that tiie <!t fe it <*f tJds eoufhdf 
racy throui;li the means adopted will fur evi r pie\< iit tin oecurn m e ot a 
similar evil, should recollect, that it i.Nju.sl lil<ly t<» Imve an ojipoMtf 
ftfect, and to render that evd, if hrou>?lit on hs ihr moi; 

daugerotis. The Lurcpeaii offiei r^ ma\ . in their next <jUair»I vvillitiu ir 
local Governmtnt, be taught by tlds failure lu leauiie with tie native 
officers, and to hold out .advantages to tiicm that will mm him t!i* ir ino.‘>t 
zealous co-operation i and such a eou^piraev would Iom India. (t r 
dangerous even to hold an opinion that this laupirr eau hi jui a rvt d by 
any means but the action of a wise, teinpeiati, am! fu t iif>\ ^ rnuit nt, 
which, though firm and poweifiil, must ruh it linti h Md*jt < witli fin 
greatest attention to those habits and prineipii^ vhirh -.tn , rd ni fin fnrni 
and character of the constitution undrr which tluv an h in, inJn n id in 
their nature, and whii’h tan never be disregarded or udM.di i! wiii nii ;* 
danger of sedition or convulsion 
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causes. One. of them, Tvliicli excited great discontent 
(though certainly not rebellion), was undoubtedly tliat 
system of reduction which at this time threatened to leave 
the Company’s otTicers in India without a motive of action. 
They saw (at tlu^ period of its progress) no prospect of any 
alteration in tlieir condition that would, by (‘levating (lie 
service and facilitating their return to their native country', 
make amends for what they lost; and their minds gave 
way to greater d{‘S])air, from an impression that those who 
///cy />r//rvrf/ were founding their fortune and rej)utatioii 
on tin* n diK'tion of their allowances, took no interest in 
obtaining any' advantages to counterbalance what was 
tak<uj from them. This grievance, iinallayed by a 
hoj)e of rt'dress, had an effect upon the ge?ieral temper of 
the army tJiat merited the greatest altentif)/i. 

lint the fact is, th(* (Jovernment of Fort St. fTeorg( 
never appear to have taken any \i(‘W of this subject, 
that coinpn'hended those considerations which have been 
stated. They seem to have decided every question, as if 
arose, upon its own narrow ground, and to have always 
been fettered in the forms of their own proceedings ■ . 
Tlie order for the imposition of tJie lest which was pre- 


• '\s a jnoc'for tliis, i1r Cinowiii" lact \m'11 Mifru’o. At tlu* prrioH tlic 
ft-.a A\a,s in'oniiili^aUMl, a diurt ro»T'’S)>on«lciicr, in tlu- native lanijuai'r. 
was oiu’iHfl 1)\ tlie <'lii<rrivil and niititarv oftirers of Government w ilh tlie 
nalixe oftici r.s, a’lii' «-(juaIIv maintained witii those corps, the Euro- 
pean otticers of ulmu; rcmaijicfl iirin in their duty, nv others; aiul a re- 
sju-etahle (’(Miipany.s olfieer, \\ho had signed the test, and wa^s eonmiand- 
iuiX a corps at ^Madras, /on his senior subahdar hringinir him letters ol'this 
dr-'cription, which he had reeeixed,) nia»ie a representation of the eir- 
eniiLstanee . hut was n p; iinanded for doini; so, and told it was a general 
rule, from which it was mU deenuui prop<’i' to make anj <leviation. Tf if 
liatl been dt sirahle to make an\ eommuiiicHtions in the native langnagc-s 
to the men, sneli eoidvl assuredly ha\e been forwarded to the European 
olfieer in command, and the principles of military discipline observed ; 
but an ohservaiiee <»f t!ie general rule was the point to whi<’li impor(avt> 
even in a ease where the operation was admitted to he bane- 
fid. and eon.s('(|ULnt)} w here the more itmitid that was, the better for the 
public interests. 
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scribed to <lie Company’s officers, was posillve, and vested 
1)0 discretion. In stations where die siiperj'irit y of i>is 
Majesty’s troops was ( 1 ^‘cided, tl)is cbaiio ter of the oidtr 
could do no niiscliief : but few of t’eos(‘ e.tciuainted w«tli 
the ciiTumstances can doubt, that to tin* wisdom and tbr- 
Iiearance of Li(‘utenaiit-Colonel the Honourable Patrick 
Stuart, of his Majesty’s Ifhh r<‘i!:iinent, who took upon 
himself to suspcmd (lit" exc'cution ot this positi\e ordcu , and 
to ^iv(i tim(‘ for tlie action of reason u]>on minds nnd(‘r (iie 
sole doininion of ])assion, may' be attrilmled not only tin! 
satety of that ('or])s, but the* trancjuilli^y oi' Travain'ore. 
,A similar conduct was observed by I iieutc nant-t'oloiul 
Por])es, of his Majesty’s sot h rei^inient, who commanded 
in Malabar: and by (.-oloind (Pibbs, of tlie r)Oth rcirinienf, 
at Bani>'alor(‘ : and tin* evidence ot th<\s(‘ r(‘sp«‘ctabh! otli- 
c(Ts )niist !)(' conclusive* with ni^ard to the actual temper 
of the Company’s oilic ers uinh‘r their command, on the 
day (hey received the orders ot the ‘ibth .fuly, and prove 
to the most incredulous, how' easily men und<‘r tin* intlu. 
cnceofsuch f(‘elin<:s as th<‘y desc'rila*, mii^ln hav<* been 
r(*claiiTied by means far short of tliat barielid measure 
which was adopted. 

The force at Hyderabad continu(*d but a short peilod 
in a state* eif resistance* ; and the‘y eommille*d no act e)!' vio- 
lence. The impression whie:h (h>Ione;l Close d t'llbi t (thoim h 
liiisiicce’sstid at the* moment) had maele upon l)e»tli the minds 
of Jhirope*an officers and natives, the e tlcct proelnc<‘{l by 
the perusal eit an order issueeJ by Lord Minto o!i the* l?Olh 
of tlidy, and the know hnUre that liis lordsliip was hourly 
expected at Madras, de*prive*d rebe*llion of its chie‘f me>liv(* 
— jiersonalhatrecl to Sir (j'eor;o* Barlow. Anel the*se cir- 
cumstances, aided by the* unreml(te*d e*one*iliate)ry etforts oi' 
the comma ml in<^ otlicer, ('olom-l Moniresor, and the Ite'si- 
dent, Captain Sydenham, maele* a compi«*if c hani^e* in the! 
h(*ntime*nts of this cm ps, who upeiii tin* PJlh of August 
si£^ne*(l the test : anel as the‘ir e‘\:mn)h‘ e in onra^o el many' 
corps of the army’, but particularly those that foinnd th'. 
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garrison of Seringapatam, in a rebellious resistance to 
Government, their defection from the cause put an end to 
this horrid and unnatural contest : and Lord Minto, who 
arrived a few days after this event, found a complete and 
unreserved submission to his authority. Had he arrived a 
month earlier, he would have saved an army from disgrace 
and ruin : and as it was, it is not easy to calculate the good 
which his presence effected : but it is not unreasonable to 
conclude, that the report even of his approach went farther 
to terminate the partial rebellion that had occurred, than 
all the violence of the Madras Government. 

The whole of these proceedings ought to be held in con- 
stant remembrance by all parties in future times. As 
^ they have existed for our shame, they ought to exist for 

our instruction*.*’ 

To tlie oOicers of the Indian.army they are awfully in- 
struclive. They will not consider a few remarks on the 
nature ofiliut instruct sou as unbecoming in one who has 
served with them for near twenty-eight years; who came 
amoru; in childhood; Whose fortune and character 
have b(’(‘ri accjuired with whose affection and pride 

arc, ar<d :d\v.*Tjr. must be, deeply interested in their repu- 
tatioii . 

i 1 they dispassionately consider these events, they will 
clearly perceive the danger of the first approaches towards 
a military combination, intended only to solicit a Govern- 
ment, but necessarily tending to influence, to overawe, and 
to coerce it. The purity of intention affords no security 
against this progress. Men who deliberate and confede- 
rate with arms in their hands soon become impatient of the 
slow course of redress by regular means. Indignant at re- 
fusals, or even delays, which they deem unjust, they become 
familiar with the dangerous idea of seeking more summary 
justice. They assemble, their passions are kindled by 
communication of grievances, they are emboldened by a 


♦ Barkc. 
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sense of coliectivc strength, and proceed from solicitations 
to threats, disguised (from the great majority of those that 
use them) in the form of predictions apparently flowing 
from an anxious desire to avert the evils foretold. 

Such addresses bring upon them censure and harsh im- 
putation, which they resent the more because they are not 
yet distinctly conscious of intentions which merit them. 
Their language becomes still more indecorous and violent ; 
and some of their most conspicuous leaders are punished. 
They have then unhappily placed themselves in a situation 
where they are pushed forward on the road of guilt by the 
most virtuous impulses of the human heart — fidelity to- 
wards each other, honourable attachment to the distin- 
guished members of their body become sufferers in their 
cause, and indignation against what they (under the* in- 
fluence of self-delusion) regard as insupportable tyranny, 
impel them onward with irresistible force. Youth, with 
all its generous feelings, its inexperience and its impe- 
tuosity, assumes the lead in their councils. The prudent 
and the moderate are either banished as traitors, or com- 
pelled to be instruments of the more inconsiderate and 
daring. They find that they have forfeited all expcctah’on 
of a tolerable pardon. They see no hopes of safely but in 
victory ; and they arc hurried on by fear and despair, as 
well as anger and resentment, to rebellion. 

Thus terminates in guilt the progress of men who began 
with innocence and honour; and of whom each, if the ter- 
mination had been foretold even when he was fiir advanced 
in impropriety, might with sincerity have exclaimed, “ Js 

thi/ servant a dogj that he should do this great thing 

Any event of such a rebellion would be most unfortunate 
to those engaged in it, but success would be the greater 
misfortune, and indeed the most severe punishment with 
which the justice of Providence could visit their guilt. 

Success would every where be a dreadful calamity to a 
body of British officers betrayed into military rebellion 
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against the civil authorities of their country. Their suc- 
cess would be the destruction of every source and guard of 
their own security, and of every thing of which the defence 
peculiarly ennobles and endears the profession of arms to 
a British soldier. In India, however, this misfortune of 
success would have very bitter aggravations. As soon as 
British officers had oppressed tlie lawful authority, tliey 
would quickly discover what, in the tumult of dissension, 
their passions had concealed from them, that they had, 
though unknowingly, raised their arms against their 
country, which must espouse the cause of licr delegated 
authorities*. They would thus be proscribed and exiled 
by a country, the hope of revisiting which is the basis of 
every plan and expectation of their lives. 

Apprehending mutiny among their soldiers, revolt 
among their subjects, irruption from their Asiatic neigh- 
bours, or conquest by some European state, no longer 
guarded by their own country, but the objects of her just 
hostility, they would find themselves alone and unprotected 
in the world. In this friendless situation they could be 
supported by no generous enthusiasm, the child of pa- 
triotism and honour, which could awaken no feeling in 
their bosom but shame and remorse. Their numbers 
could only be kept up by adventurers, the refuse of 
the military profession in Europe. The civil wars, in- 
evitable in such a state of things, would be not so much the 
consummation of their evils, as a refuge from such intole- 
rable calamities. 

Happily for the British officers in India, (I speak not 
paradoxically, but considerately,) no such calamity is pro- 


* These are not sentiments fonned on n coiitcinplation of the result of 
the disturbances. 1 presented a similar picture of their situation to the 

deluded officers at Masulipatam, and circuMcd a letter containing all the 
tubstance of these reflections to the army previous to the occurrence of 
any deliberate opposition to Government. Vide Appendix; Letter to 
Lieutenant-Colonel M<:Leod. 
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babie. They are sure of being haunted by so many 

compunctious visitings of nature,’' from the tlioughts of 
their friends, of their Sovereign, of their beloved country^ 
as to impair that criminal energy necessary for the success 
of desperate enterprizes. Theirs is not a country, or a 
state of manners, or a system of religion and morality, 
which trains men to revolutionary sternness and ferocityi 
Their failure was, and ever will be, 'certain. But such 
convulsions bring dreadful consequences the loss of that 
collective character which was the source of pride to each 
individual, long regret and remorse, their hearts taught 
to dread generous and social feeling ; and Ihc most distin- 
guished of them, if not condemned to death, still more 
unhappily abandoned to a dishonourable life. 

In their native land they will meet little or none df that 
sympathy which supports the sufferers for a general cause. 
Tlieir discontent appears to spring only from the most 
ignoble sources. Those who have not visiled India will 
not easily conceive that a pecuniary retrenchment is chiefly 
felt (which it realij/ is) as a degradation, by an army 
already sufficiently excluded from the higher rewards of 
valour: first shut out from military honours, and then 
from that compensation for them which tin y hud found in 
the prospect of returning home to the excTcise of generous 
virtue. Last, and worst of ail, they tiiul that tlieir more 
glaring and dangerous guilt has almost effaced the remem- 
brance of that misconduct which produced il, and given 
popularity and character to those iliey il(*(fm their enemies. 

To the British Governments of India these deplorable 
occurrences arc not less fertile in instruction. They \yill 
learn, that to preserve the obedience of a military body, 
exiled almost for life in a distant dependency, to civil 
bodies who arc the temporary delegates of a Commercial 
Company^ is one of the most diificii)t prohiems ul policy : 
that such obedience is not always to be preserved by a 
rigid adherence to official rules, nor restored by undis- 
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obsfkacj clothed in the gaxbof firmness. Thej 
itifi ^ taught by high authority, “ iow much ought to be 

done to aeert a contest in which concession does not find 
^ its place*.*' 

ITifey will feel, that the difficulty of their policy respect- 
ing the army will always be increased at moments when the 
Necessities of the state require extensive rrtrenchments. A 
wise Government will prepare the way for such retrench- 
ments, by evidently showing that they are necessary, and 
that they are equitably imposed on all classes : they will 
not disdain more particularly to satisfy tliosc distinguished 
members of an army, whose influence over their brethren is 
a principle of natural discipline. They will redouble their 
vigilance to distribute military honours .and rewards with 
the strictest equity ; and they will be solicitous to display 
the appearance as well as the reality of kindness towards 
the individuals of a body who are about to suffer. 

When the passions of the moment have subsided, no 
man will believe that a Governor, confessedly unpopularf , 
introducing or maintaining systems of retrenchment, neces- 
sary indeed, but most severe, and without preparation, 
without public precaution or private conciliation, did not, 
by these circumstances, most materially contribute to the 
unhappy crisis which followed. The total omission of all 
those means which make reformation popular, or even 
tolerable, will assuredly, be regarded as a great political 
offence. It will be considered as ridiculous to call for par- 
ticular proof that a cold and unfeeling manner tended to 
make privations be felt as insults. No man of common 
sense will doubt that a popular Governor may reconcile 
men to retrenchments, which, under a Governor of an 
opimsite character, may produce the most fetal effects. A 
recent example might be found at no great distance from 
Madras, (if any examples of what is so obvious were 


* Lord Minto. 


t Vide Lord Misto’o dispatch. 



ii(^<;cssaryj) of n ^oreFtior ♦ who had imposed greater 
FCtrenchmente than Sir Gec^ge Barlow, and who, witliout 
any sacrificeiof dignity, idl his government, universally 
beloved. Birt it will not be doubted that the Government 
of Madras thus contributed their share towards maturing 
the discontents of the army previous to the orders of 
Geueral M'Dowall. Still less can it be doubted, that by 
the suspension of Colonel Capper and Major Boles the 
spark was struck Out which fell on tlie combustible mate"* 
rials. 

la the circumstances of the case, and after the restoration 
of (lie surviving otBccr by his superiors, it is very mild 
langtiagc to call this suspension an act of very doubtful 
justice. And it is most certain, that an act of authority so 
harsh, and of such doubtful justice, against officers who 
had such a fair appearance of mere military obedience, 
arid whose very fault, if they had one, must have sprung 
IVoin a zeal for military privileges, was of a nature to 
vibrate through every nerve of an army. When tlm Go- 
vernment once did an act which made two officers oT rank 
at least appear to suffer iin justly for the army, they entirely 
changed the character of the disputes. They drove llic 
generosity, honour, and justice of the arrny into rebellion. 
They supplied the discontented with the colour of right, 
without which no leaders arc ever able to seduce multi- 
tudes to resistance. They exalted pecuniary grievances 
into the feelings of generous sympathy and wounded 
Jionour. They made it be thought disgraceful to abstain 
from taking a part in a combination to prevent injustice. 
The inoderatcj' the disinterested, the loyal, even the timid 
and circumspect, were forced into opposition, — by shame, 
by fear, by sympathy, by that tumultuous combination of 
causes, generous and mean, which recruit the ranks of 
insurgents, and change the murmurs of a few into the 
mutinous clamour of the many. hatever the evil in- 


• General Maitland, latt* Go>ei7ior of Ct>loii. 
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tentions of a few may be, it is always an act of real or sup- 
posed injustice which throws the multitude into the hands 
of the ill-affected leaders. Before the suspension there 
existed only discontents; after it, general disaffection, con- 
spiracy, and sedition. 

The necessity of vesting the power of dismissing or sus- 
pending officers in the Government will never be ques- 
tioned by thinking men : but when it is considered, that the 
operation of the general orders of the 1st of May was, con- 
sidering the rank and number of the suspended officers, not 
a much less exertion of authority than if his Majesty were 
to strike a tenth part of his general officers out of the list 
of the army, it will not be wondered that this example of 
the precarious and degraded tenure by which military rank 
was held, should have diffused universal dismay, and rein- 
forced resentment by despair. , 

The dispassionate observer, after remarking with wonder 
that every expedient was omitted or rejected which could 
detacji the misguided from the ill-affected, or open a 
creditable retreat for the penitent, will pause before the 
sword was drawn, to consider whether general submission 
would then have been too dearly purchased by an amnesty 
which should not have excluded from hope even the officers 
suspended on the 1st of May. 

It will be acknowledged, that the example of a sedition 
proceeding so far without punishment, is an evil ; but it 
was to be balanced against other evils ; — against the cala- 
mities of civil war ; against the mischief of rendering one 
part of our military force in India the enemies of the other ; 
against the evils of a victory which must be gained over 
the spirit of the army, and consequently over the strength 
of the Government. 

It will l^e considered, whether a measure, not ofconces^ 
sioHy but of conciliation*^ offered a prospect of greater evils 


* These words have been, in the course of Uie discussion regarding the dis- 
rurbances at Madras, as they were during their existence, greatly distorted 
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than a plan of division^ such as Machiavelian politicians 
have sometimes employed against the public enemy ; — but 
which was now to be, for the first time, employed against 
the only safeguard of the state ; — a plan to make the King’s 
troops look down on the Company’s with the proud con- 
tempt of conquerors, and the Company’s army feci towards 
the King’s all the mortified pride and secret indignation 
natural to the vanquished ; a plan for suppressing a rebel- 
lion of European officers by clandestinely instigating a 
mutiny of native soldiers against them ; a plan for securing 
the Government by dividing and dispiriting the army, and 
for founding general tranquillity upon a monstrous balance 
of officers against soldiers, aiul of one army against an- 
other. 

It will be ascribed to the unbending temper of Sir (icorge 
Barlow, that he did not perceive the probability of am- 
nesty being at length granted, after open resistance, by the 
humanity of the British Administration in India and Eng- 
land, almost as general as that of which, before the sword 
was drawn, he treated the proposal as every thing but 
a crime. 

Future Covernmenfs will not be insensible to the dread- 
ful dangers which have been incf^rred, even if the character 
of British offi<'ers should preven the ^ reatened evils from 
being realized; and they will see, that tiiough the policy 


from their simple and plain meaiiinif. Comrmon, I ronec ive, ii> to ijrant 
the original and substantial objerts of the tl<'mands made by the mutinoiu 
army. To have restored the lent eontract, to have promise I an cflort to 
obtain an equalization of their allowances with the offiecis of i!cngal, 
would have beeb concesdons : but if llie exercise of a geiierouv clemency, 
in pardoning those who had ofiended in a moment of general insanity, and 
to have held out hope to oliicis of even deepe, i ailt, be deemed cunceimions 
which d Government camot makty there can be no such thing as conciliation 
in act: and as to the profession of kindness and consideration, when the 
conduct observed by the ruling power is inflexible and severe in its 
measures, it can have no effect but that of aggravating men’s feelings into 
greater crime. 



of Great Britain has supported the cause of authority, yet 
her equitable benevolence has virtually disavowed these 
measures, by interposing to repair their harsher conse* 
quences. 



POSTSCRIPT. 


u.\fter I had written these observations on the late disturbances 
at Madras, 1 perused a very able and ingenious article in the 
ninth number of the Quarterly Review, upon that subject. The 
first part of that article explains the progress of the violent pro- 
ceedings of the Company's officers engaged in those disturbances, 
and enters into very full discussions to prove and establish the 
fact of their guilt. In almost all this part my sentiments diticr 
little from those of the jevie\ver. 1 do not, Jiowevcr, agree wilJi 
the opinions he has staled on the case of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Muiiro. He conceives, that if (iuvernmenl had allowed that 
officer to have been tried by a court inarliiil, it would have been 
a base desertion, and a sacritice of a public servant. 1 trust I 
have shown, that although Government had a full legal right to 
act as they did, a contrary conduct might have been ado])ted 
without any such desertion or sacrifice, and with every prospect 
of advantage to the public interests. 

The reviewer dwells throughout the article upon the crude 
and violent Memorial to Lord Minto, and assumes, with great 
advantage to his argument, that it may be taken as a fair specimen 
of the seutiiiieiits of all the discontented otlicers at Madras. He 
is probably ignorant of the comparatively small number of those 
officers who approved of this intemperate production. He 
cannot, 1 think, be aware, that many of those whom he has 
blended in his general censure, merely because they were blended 
in the iiiidistinguisbing proscription of the Government of Fort 
St. George, never saw that document till it was published. 

I have, ill my observations on the disturbances at Madras, said 
little on the question of the suspension of Colonel Capper and 
Major Boles ; but I conceive all that the reviewer has said upon 
that subject will l>e deemed bs th<»sc \Wio consider it attentively, 
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ts more ingeuious than solid. The whole of that discussion 
would appear to resolve itself into a very short question. The 
act of disobedience to his superior, in a military officer or soldier, 
can alone be justified in a case where the civil law would punish 
his obedience. A great deal must of course be decided by the 
circumstances of the moment. To your tents, O Israel 
would, in the present state of Great Britain, be an unobjection- 
able text. It certainly was not so in the reign of Charles the 
First. But we have only to suppose Major Boles on his trial 
before a civil court, for publishing, or aiding in the publication, 
of a seditious libel. Among the circumstances to be considered 
in such a case, that prompt and undeliberate obedience which it 
is the habit of an officer to give to the orders of his superiors, 
would assuredly be one of the most prominent ; and an English 
jury would, I imagine, be slow in condemning an officer situated 
as Major Boles was. They would probably think, that the great 
and vital principle of prompt obedionce, on which the existence 
of that armed force which guarded the civil community depended, 
was of too important and sacred a nature to have its plain mean- 
ing frittered away by casuists and lawyers. These reflections 
would certainly lead plain men to decide, that we ought not to 
refine too much upon such delicate points, and that no military 
order should be disobeyed, the illegality of which was not of so 
obvious a nature as to be clear to the most common understand- 
ing. But, after all, the justice or injustice of this act of 
authority is but a small part of a very large question. The 
wisdom and policy of the measure, (which is the point on which 
the character of the Government of Fort St. George is chiefly 
concerned,) appear, however, to be given up even by those who 
are the warm advocates of many other parts of that system 
wliich was pursued. 

The writer of the review traces what he deems an exact simi- 
larity of character between Sir George Barlow’s measures and 
those adopted by. Lord Clive, in 1766, to quell a sedition among 
the officers of the Bengal army ; and infers, from a general and sweep- 
ing conclusion, that the reputation of these two Governors must 
stand or fall by the same arguments. To those who are satisfied 
with the superficial and general facts, — that both Lord Clive and 
Sir George Barlow exercised power in India, that there were 
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discontents and combinations among a part of the European 
officers of the native troops during their respective administra* 
tionsy which terminated, on both occasions, in submission to 
authority, — the observations made in the Quarterly Review on 
this part of the subject will be satisfactory, and conclusive : but 
to such as examine the particulars of these two important events, 
and traf^ to its true cause the defection of the officers of the 
Bengal army in 1766, and then observe the open, military, and 
manly conduct of Lord Clive, there will appear much more 
grounds for a contrast than a comparison. The conduct of the 
officers of the Bengal army, their limited number, and the actual 
constitution of the native army* at that period of our dominion 
in India, make a still wider difference in all those considerations, 
that render the late measures, of the Government of Madras, as 
they affect the personal attachment and fidelity of the sepoys^ to 
their European officers, dangerous to our future security. But 
supposing the dijSerence in this respect did not exist. Lord Clive, 
when actually engaged in war, might have been compelled, by 
the conduct of officers, which the situalio)i of affairs rendered 
doubly disgraceful, to adopt a measure that was most deeply 
injurious to those principles upon which our empire is founded. 
We have escaped this danger *, but is that any reason for incur- 
ring a suiiilar hazard ] It has never been slated that the danger 
from weakening the respect and attachment of the sepoy for his 
officer was inevitable, and must be destructive to our power 
within a specific period. Its alarming tendency has been shown: 
and it is titis which must be disproved, and the absolute necessity 
of having had resort to it established, before the course pursued 

* The whole power was in the roniinancliii^ officers of the sepoy hat> 
taIion,.aiicJ the native officers had iniicli gicati r iiiflnenf‘e than the Furo* 
pean subalterns of the corps ; /Ac /aUtr wire not eirn attached to companies. 
It has been the labour of near twenty yours to sup<;rsede the efl’eels of tins 
system, which was deemed bad, and to transfer tlie inlUiencc formerly 
enjoyed by the native officers to the European: and the eagerness with 
which the native officers grasped at a prospe<*t of reviving their power, 
though it might have had a favourable operation for (iovermnent under 
that desperate expedient to which they had resort, must have given rise 
to dangerous feelings, and produced jcalou'-y and distrust in that import- 
ant link between the European and native officers, vihere complete con- 
fidence and cordiality is most essential to our bulV ty. 
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in Uiis instance by the Government of Fort St. George can be 
efficiently defended. 

The reviewer appears resolved to deny every fact that can 
even palliate the guilt of the officers of the Madras army. He 
terms their desire to submit to Lord Minto a difference in point 
of form, a saving to their pride, not to their consciences;” and 
he is amused with the assertion, that the love of their^ country 
had a decided operation in defeating their guilty proceedings. 
The man who reasons thus coolly upon such events, has probably 
never witnessed a scene at all resemhling that of which he treats; 
or he would have discovered, that when passion seizes that 
ground which reason has abandoned, men act more under tho 
influence of feelings than forms; and with minds deluded, hut 
not debased, they make a vain attempt to reconcile the most 
opposite principles of conduct, and fall, self-suhdvcd^ by those 
virtues which are implanted too deeply in their hearts lo be era- 
dicated by the sudden action, however violent, of a guilty but 
transient impulse. 

The able writer in the review conceives that he has at once 
discovered the chief cause of the late disturbances, and the best 
apology for the Company's officers concerned in lliem, in the 
constitution of the Company s service, and the habits of those 
that belong to it. The atmosphere they imbibe is calculated, in 
his opinion, to relax all just ideas of subordination ; and they are, 
he infers, predisposed, from such causes, to an opposition to the 
authority placed over them. Some disposition to resistance may 
no doubt be found iu every coininuuity, civil as well as military, 
that ever existed ; and to the existence of this universal and 
natural feeling every excellence of human government may be 
traced. But let us suppose that this disposition had, from local 
circumstances and other causes, attained such a degree among 
the Company’s officers in India, as lo threaten the public tran- 
quillity ; what does this prove 1 It is, j/ true to the extent staled 
in the review, not an excuse for those who produced that crisis 
which has been described ; but an culogium, and a very high one, 
upon the wisdom and vigour of those rulers of our Indian pos- 
sessions, who have not only repressed this disposition to opposi- 
tion, but have rendered those to whom it is ascribed the instru- 
ments of the advancement of the interests and glory of their 
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country : and a reflecting man would probably find much more 
to admire, than condomu, even in that case* which is triumph- 
antly brought forward to prove this assertion. When events led 
a wise and moderate Governor-General f, and an able and politic 
Indian minister!, to prefer a course which certainly made jnany 
and important sacrifices of ordinary maxims of rule, but which 
led to a quiet and just settlement of ail complaints ; to the pur- 
suit of a severe, inflexible system, which (anxious only for its own 
character) defends a principle at the hazard of a slate: most 
persons, when they contemplated the great end, would at least 
pardon the means by whicli it was obtained, and perhaps sec 
more of wisdom and generosity, than of “ short-sightedness and 
“ absurdity,'* in the measures of those wlio exercised tlieir 
powers with such temper, forbearance, and indulgence, upon 
that memorable occasion. TJiose who endeavour to Jicap 
obloquy upon their names, in order to exalt a coufrary course of 
proceeding, will find no support to their arguments from the 
conduct of the officers of the Bengal army snhsecjneiit lo that 
occurrence: tliat has been exactly the reverse of wlial it ought 
to have been, agreeable lo the conclusions of the writer of the 
review: and the great progress made in the discipline of that 
army, their strict adherence lo every principle of order and sijl>- 
ordiiiation, (particularly on the occasion of the late agitations at 
Madras,) affords a most couviix ing proof of the wide diflVrence 
between a spirit of discontent carried even to the extreme of 
opposition to autiiority, among a body of officers, (who, however 
lost to reason and duty for the moment, must soon ref urn. in- 
structed by their deviation, to that order on whicli their condi- 
tion depends,) and a mutiny of common soldiers. Men solely 
educated in civil life are too apt to confound this great distinc- 
tion : and to that ignorance of the ditfereat shades of military 
feeling which varies from the proud but rational submission uf a 
cultivated mind, to the mere habit of mechanical obedience in 
one of a more vulgar mould, a great part of the evils which 
occurred at Madras may be ascribed. 

• Disturbances in Bengal in 1794 and 179). 

t Lord Tcignmouth. t Lord Mthillp. 
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It has always been discovered, on a near view of human 
affairs, that smaller causes than the self-importance of man is 
willing to believe, produce the greatest changes in society. The 
difference between a general view of a subject, and a minute 
observation of all its parts, is immense : and to this difference, 
more than to any other cause, I am disposed to ascribe the 
opposite opinions I entertain, on many points of this large ques- 
tion, from the able writer of the review. He has, with a full 
sense of the advantage, dwelt upon those general principles that 
ifegulated the conduct of Sir George Barlow ; and has enlarged, 
with great force and effect, upon their importance to good order 
and government. While he maintains this ground he is unas- 
sailable ; and he seldom quits it : but if truth be the object of 
our search, we must go deeper. There perhaps never was an 
administration which exhibited, during the period of which we 
treat, so extraordinary a mixture of good principles, and a bad 
application of them ; of an inflexible regard to form, and a total 
neglect of feeling, as that of the Governor of Fort St. George. 
It is from this reason, that every man of impartiality, who 
peruses a general statement of the late transactions at Madras, 
will give Sir George Barlow the highest praise : but if he looks 
further, and examines with a minute attention, not only his 
measures, but the season and mode of their execution ; his admi- 
ration will infallibly diminish. He will be compelled (though 
perhaps reluctantly,) to abandon some abstract ideas regarding 
the beauty of general |iriiiciples, which he may have long and 
fondly cherished, and to confess the force of that observation 
which experience tauglit Mr. Burke to make, upon all such 
general questions — 1 have lost,'* said that great orator and 
statesman, “ all confidence in your swaggering majors, having 
** always found that the truth lurked in the little minor of 

circumstances J* 

In the conclusion of the article of the review the writer ani- 
madverts on the description given by Mr. Petrie of the cold 
and repulsive manners of Sir George Barlow ; and in observing 
upon this deficiency in the charm of demeanour,** though he 
admits it must subtract from the influence of a statesman, he 
makes an allusive comparison (on the ground of common defects) 
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between his character and that of some of the greatest names ia 
history*, who, notwithstanding their defective manners, have, 
by the force of their superior genius, been able to command 
the support of mankind : and, to give more effect to this allusion, 
the reviewer quotes a public dispatch from Lord Min to, in 
which that nobleman ascribes the great unpopularity of Sir 
George Barlow to “ a pure and inflexible discharge of ungrate^ 
“ ful, but sacred and indispensable duties/' Self-defence has 
alone compelled me to discuss the acts of Sir George Barlow^ 
On his character my opinion was long ago formed. It will be 
seen, that at the commencement of these disturbances 1 confi* 
dentially stated that opinion t- 1 then represented him as a man 
of excellent talent, of unsullied integrity, of indefatigable in- 
dustry, and distinguished by long and meritorious services to the 
Company. I still retaiu that opinion; and no injustice of Which 
he may be guilty towards me, shall ever prevent me from 
expressing it. I then foresaw .that the defects of his character 
would, in his situation, probably produce very pernicious conse- 
quences. My opinion has been confirmed by the event. £xpe« 
rieiice seems to me to have most fully proved, that the very 
qualities which eminently fit a man for subordinate situations, 
may unfit him for the supreme ; and that the rules which arc 
necessary to the good order of many of the inferior departments, 
may, in their undistinguishiiig application, prove destructive in 
the general administration of a great state. 


* William the Third, and Demosthenes. 

t See the letters to Lord Wellesley aod Sir A. Wellesley, p. 64, 65* 
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When the first violent agitation appeared in the coast 
army I was at Bombay, in charge of a force destined for 
service in the Gi\lf of Persia. A part of this force was 
composed of Madras troops ; and it became my pecwliar 
care to prevent, as far as could be effected by the influence 
of reason and discipline, jniy contagion from spreading 
among those under my command. That I succeeded in 
this object is chiefly to be ascribed to the excellent cha- 
racter of the officers of this force, and to tlie distance at 
which they were from the scene of agitation. From what 
I heard liefore I left Bon»bay, on the Jst of May J80f), of 
the transactions on the coast, and the perfect know ledge* J 
had of the character of the Governor of Fort St. (ieorge, 1 
early apprehended the most unhappy result ; and on the 
18th of April 1809, I wrote to Lord Minto in the follow- 
ing terras : — 

We hear every day the most exaggerated reports 
from Madras ; but matters are, J fear, in a very bad 
** state.* It is said a Memorial has been sent to your Lonl- 
ship for the removal of Sir (ieorge Barlow. J ca/» 
hardly credit this, though stated on very respectable 
authority. I know that there is a personal irritation 
against him, which exceeds all bounds : and tMs, how- 
ever unjust and indefensible, will make it almost im- 
possible for him to adjust matters by any means short 
of coercion : and I trust in God such will not found 
‘‘ necessary; for even success would not prevent the ruin- 
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oils effects with which any measure of violence would 
be attended. I cannot but think the great majority are 
yet to be reclaimed to their duty ; and I should think 
one principal means of effecting this, w^ould be your 
Lordship’s presence at Madras : and assuredly there 
never ivas an occasion on which the active exertion of 
all the great powers lodged in your Lordship’s liands 
was more necessary to the welfare of the state.” 

The iniprcssions upon ray mind at this moment will be 
still more forcibly shown by the following extract from a 
letter to the Marquis Wellesley, of the same date as that 
to Tiord Minto, and upon the same subject 

llotli Lord Minto and the Comrnandcr-in-Chief of 
India should come to Madras ; or, at all events. Lord 
Minto. Whatever justice may be on the part of Sir 
(J(‘orge Barlow, it will be ten times more difficult for 
him to settle the question than any other ; for the degree 
of personal dislike which all ranks and classes have of 
him, is not to be described. This may be, and 1 dare 
say is, very indefensible*: but it exists, and cannot be 
changed ; and the safety of the stale should not be 
thrown into hazard, if that hazard can be avoided by 
the adoption of any measures that do not compromise 
its dignity, or permanently weaken its authority. I am 
quite satisfied of the purity and rectitude of Sir George 
“ Barlow’s chameter. The public never had a more 
zealous or more laborious servant ; he is devoted to his 
duty, and has no enjoyment beyond that of performing 
it ; but his system is cold and inflexible, and proceeds 
in its course without the slightest attention to the feeb 
ings of tliose on whom it is to operate ; and the present 
distracted state of afiairs at Madras is, I fear, ^comment^ 
and a melancholji/ one^ upon llie result of such systems. 
All the reforms w hich Sir George Barlow thought it his 
duty to make, might have been made withoutgiving rise 
to any seriouS discontent, if he had proceeded with that 
caution and that attention to the temper of the. men 
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which (he situation in which he found the army required. 
They were in a state of great irritation when he arrived ; 
and he was, from his reputation as a reformer and a 
ic rctrencherj received with pr€‘judices. The authority 
which should liave controlled the array, acted a contrary 
part, and consequently made their ebullitions more to 
he dreaded. All these were subjects worthy of consi* 
deration ; and relaxation from a severe system, till an 
insiibordinate spirit was somewhat sulxlued, and the 
‘‘ ruling authority fortified, would have not merely been 
“ warranted, but have Ireen wise. At all events, the 
‘‘ means of suppressing a disposition to violence should 
have been correctly calculated, before it was provoked 
to action. This, I fear, has not been the case ; Ami it 
is most difficult to discover any means by wJiicIi such a 
general spirit of disconteot, as that which now exists, 
can b(‘ repressed. As it is unmixed with any thing like 
disaflbction to the country, it will probably, if met with 
a firm and digriitied spirit of conciliation, correct itself; 
and then every plan should be adopted that can prevent 
the recurrence of so dangerous an evil.’’ 

The following is the concluding jiaragraph of a long 
letter, dated the 16th of April 1809, which I wrote to Lord 
V\ ellington, on the same subject. 

1 am yet very imperfectly informed of what has 
“ occurred. I shall soon know all. I proceed in a few 
days to Madras. Had I been there at an earlier stage 
of this affair y I might hare done good ; but that expec^ 
tatibn is over : matters are too far gone ; and there is 
‘‘ too great irritation on the minds of all parties, to give 
hopes of reconciliation. You know Sir George Barlow : 
he is a highly respectable public servant. His prin- 
“ ciples of action are all right and correct ; but his 
measures are often ill-timed, and consequently unfor- 
tunate. He generally leaves altogether out of the ques- 
lion, that which would engage the chief attention of an 
abler ruler, — men's minds : and though his cold system 

I' 
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a})pcars excellent in an abstract and general view, it 
often proves mischievous in hs operation. He lias 
another great fault, which looks so like an excellence at 
first glance, as to deceive most : be is perfectly in- 
flexible with regard to every tiling that lie deems a 
principle or rule. Now this is good on most occasions, 
but on some it is the height of folly; for, in the cn- 
dcavour to do a little good, arc we justified in hazard- 
ing a world of mischief?” 

Such were my sentiments, and such the view I took of 
tlie situation of affairs on the coast, before 1 left Jiombay, 
from which I sailed on the 1st of May, and arrived at 
Madras on the 17th of that month. 1 was received by 
Sir George Barlow with even more < Jian his usual kindness. 
He seemed to expect rny personal efforts would aid greatly 
in allaying any little agitation, that remained ; for, at this 
moment, he was decidedly of opinion that the orders of 
the 1st of May had completely settled every thing that was 
serious, and that what appeared to remain, was rnen ly the 
reaction of that seditious spirit which he liad sul)(lued. 
After a very few days’ residence at Madras I became satis- 
fied of the extent and danger of this error, and I laboured 
incessantly to convince Sir George Barlow that he was 
mistaken, and that a new, more extensive, and violent con- 
federacy, than that which he had conquered, was in pro- 
gress ; the object of which was to obtain the repeal of the 
orders of the 1st of May. Ilis unwillingness to believe this 
fact may be conceived, when I state, that he would not 
admit the conduct of the subsidiary force at Hyderabad, 
w ho, in a public address, disclaimed the compliment he 
had paid their fidelity, to be evidence of its truth. 

I was not discouraged by that strong disinclination 
%vhich 1 observed in Sir George Barlow to credit every in- 
formation I gave him upon this subject, but continued to 
press upon him the urgency of the case, and to entreat 
him to adopt measures calculated to remedy so desperate 
and general au evil, before it had attained that maturity to 
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tvliich it was fast cnpproachiii^. Tlie great and generous 
object was, I said, to save, not to destroj", a body of brave 
and meritorious, though infatuated men, wlio were rushing 
upon their own ruin. They had (I not once, but a hun- 
dred times repeated to Sir (ieorge Barlow,) a more serious 
quarrel than that with Government, they had quarrelled 
with themselves ; and, unless he could adopt some measure 
that would restore them to tlunr own good opinion, every 
attempt to establish order and subordination would be 
vain, as they were gelded on to furlhtT guilt by a tortur- 
ing wsense of tJiat into which they had alrejidy plunged. 
On being, at one of these conferences, desired by Sir George 
Barlow to suggest wliatl thought would promote tips end, 
I proposed (if the expedient had li is approbation,) to draw 
up an address to him from the Company’s otlicers on 
direct opposite principles to» those seditious papers that i 
knew were then in circulation; and to give, by this 
measure, a shape to that feeding which still (‘xist(‘d in the 
army, but which was scattered, and, from having no 
union, was repressed by the combined action of the discon- 
tented and turbulent. This address w^as as follows : 

We, the undersigned oflicers of the Madras establish- 
ment, trust that the very extraordinary and unprccc- 
dented situation in which we are placed by some recent 
occurrences, will plead our <*xcusc for an address which 
“ has no object but that of vindicating ourselves, as a 
body, from those serious imputations to which wc con* 
ceive it possible we may become liable, from the nature 
of late proceedings in the army to which we belong ; and 
to assert our devoted allegiifiice to our King, our un- 
alterable attachment to our Country, and our cons('quent 
respect and submission to the laws and acts of that local 
Government under which we are placed, and whose 
commands it is our duly, under all circumstances, to 
ol)cy, as those of a legitimate brunch of the constitution, 
of our country. 

It would be painful to retrace all those events which 
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have led to the present unhappy slate of feeling in the 
army, and have compelled Government to those measures 
which it has judged proper to adopt : we shall therefore 
content ourselves with expressing our conviction, that, 
however far they might have been carried by the warmth 
of the moment, none of our brother officers who were 
concerned in those proceedings which have been deemed 
so reprehensible by Government, ever harboured an 
idea in their minds that was irreconcilcablc to their 
allegiance as subjects, or their duty as soldiers. Go- 
vernment must be fully acquainted with the rise and 
progress of all the proceedings to which we allude, and 
can refer to its true cause any apparent excess, either 
** in expression or act, that may have marked the conduct 
of any individuals : and it will, wc are assured, separate 
actions which have their motive in generous and honour- 
able though mistaken feeling, from any deliberate design 
of showing a spirit of contumely and insubordination to 
that authority which it is their duty to obey, and whose 
orders they could never dispute, without a total sacrifice 
of their characters as good soldiers and loyal subjects : 
and we feel perfectly satisfied there is not one officer in 
this army who would not sooner lose his life than forfeit 
his claim to such cherished distinctions. 

. We cannot have a doubt but it must have been 
with extreme reluctance that Government has adopted 
the measures it has done, against those of our brother 
officers who have more particularly incurred its dis- 
pleasure, from the forward share they took, or were 
^ supposed to take, in the proceedings which have met 
with its disapprobation ; and though we never can pre- 
sume to question in any shape the acts of that Govern- 
ment which it is our duty to obey, it is impossible for 
us to contemplate the present situation of those officers 
without sentiments of tlie deepest concern : and when 
we reflect on the general high reputation, and the well- 
merited distinction, which some of them have, by their 
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valour and ability, obtaioed in the public service, we 
should be unjust to the characters of our superiors both 
ill India and England, if we did not enterinin a hope 
that their case would meet with a favourable and in* 
dulgent consideration. But we fee! restrained fnim 
dwelling upon this subject, as wc are aware its very 
mention might lie deemed improper In an address, the 
great and sole object of which is to correct misappro^^ 
liension, and to convey a solemn assurance of our coii- 
tinued^and unalterable adherence to the same principles 
of loyalty and attachment to our King and Country, and 
** of respect and obedience to the Government we serve, 
Uiat have ever disiinffuislicd the army to which we be- 
long.” 

The object of this address was to reconcile men to them- 
selves ; and it therefore ceded as much as was possible in 
its expression to the predominant feelings of fin* moment; 
but its principle was not to be mistaken : and the unquali- 
fied and decided declaration which it contained, of attach- 
ment and of implicit obedience to (Government, must have 
had the certain eft'ect of separating all those by whom this 
address was subscribed, from persons who cherished con- 
trary sentiments. But the great object of tliis measure was 
to concentrate and embody the good feelings of the army ; 
to hoist a standard to which merj could repair, whose 
minds revolted at (he proceedings then in progress, but 
who were deterred by sham(‘, fear of re|)roach, and want 
of union, from expressing an opei» ditfcrence of opinion 
from the more violent. I was assured at the moment that 
I suggested this measure, of. its partial succe.ss, and not 
without some hopes that it would be general ; but I |ier- 
fectly knew, that if the senior and more reflecting part of 
the officers of the array signed an address that pledged 
them to an active discharge of their duty to (ioverninent, 
all danger of the remainder having recourse to des|ierafe 
extremes, was at an end ; for the influence ot the senior 
part of the array over the native troops was decided ; and 
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this open declaration would at once liave drawn a line of 
separation betwixt the moderate and reasonable, and the 
turbulent, which would have deprived the leaders of the 
latter of their chief source of strength, which obviously lay 
in their being able to deceive the multitude they guided, 
by persuading them that the cause was general*, and that 
many, whom prudence made reserved, would join them the 
moment they ventured on a bolder line of action. 

In my anxiety to reconcile bis mind to the adoption of 
this measure, I more than once modified the expression of 
the address; and softened, and in some instances struck 
out, those passages which he seemed to think were most 
objectionable. I also took every pains to satisfy his mind 
that it should never be known he had been consulted on 
the subject. It was my intention to endeavour to obtain 
the high and honoured name of Colonel Close at the head 
of this address ; and after adding those of several other 
officers of rank and estimation, whose sentiments I knew 
would be favourable to such an object, to circulate it with 
an appeal to the good sense of the whole army. Sir George 
Barlow certainly hesitated regarding this measure, for he 
kept the draft of the address two or three days, and then 
xetur^ed it with a rejection of the expedient, grounded on 
his di^ike to the adoption of any step that was contrary to 
the established rules of his Government ; to his fear, that 
receiving such an address in a favourable manner might in 
some degree sacrifice + his dignity, and, by doing so, 
weaken that authority to which he trusted for the settle-. 
ment of that partial spirit of discontent which still existed. 
It was in vain that I argued that tJie common rules of Go^ 
vernment were adapted for common times, and that in 

* These were the persons who fabricated those reports that were cir- 
culated and believed by numbers, r* .spteting promises of aid and support 
from the officers of Bengal and Bombay, 

t This/ear of being, thought qfraid, is, perhaps, of all motives of human 
action one of the weakv»i, though it wears a mask of boldness, and luider 
that is often productive of infinite mischief. 
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emergencies like the present, which presented nothing but 
difficulties, those should be chosen which were Ukeliest to 
effect the object at the least hazard to the state* All iny 
reasoning was inefiectual ; and 1 was most reluctantly 
compelled to abandon this project, from which I at that 
moment expected great success* Every future event has 
satisfied my mind 1 was not too sanguine. I conscientiously 
believe, if it had been adopted, though numbers might, by 
their obstinacy and violence, have merited and received 
punishment, yet the large body of Company’s officers on 
the Madras establishment would have restored the cha- 
racter of the army to which they belonged. The extremes 
which have occurred, with all their baneful, and perhaps 
irremediable consequences, would have been avoided ; and 
assuredly the prospect even of attaining such ends and of 
averting such evils, was worth a slight departure from a 
common rule, and rniglifiliavc justified some small devia- 
tion from the rigid system pursued by the Government of 
Madras. 

To show in the most convincing light the correct view I 
look at that moment of tlie actual state of affairs, and the 
very opposite sentiments entertained by Sir George Barlow, 
I shall here quote some passages from the private letters 
that I wrote from the 3d to the 15tli of June, (which in- 
eludes the whole oftlic period of which 1 am now speak- 
ing,) to Lord Minto and his private secretary. The fol- 
hiwing is a copy of my letter to Lord Minto of the 3d of 
June. 

I have delayed from day to day writing to your Lord- 
ship, till 1 could inform myself of the real state of aflairs 
at this distracted Presidency ; and I wish I could, in 
discharging my duty towards you, confirm those im- 
pressions whicli i believe you have received^ of the 
general good effect produced by the orders of the 1st 
of May, and of the return of the officers of this Presi- 
dcncy to the principles of good order and subordination. 
The very contrary 1 believe to be the fact: and 1 am 
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satisfied that general spirit of discontent which has long 
pervaded this army, had never more danger in it than 
at this moment. T differ with Sir George Barlow (who 
has behaved with the most flattering kindness to me, and 
given me his complete* confidence,) upon this point; 
but I have too good a reason to rely upon my sources 
of information. Besides, Can there be a greater indi- 
cation of this spirit than has been exhibited in tlie con- 
duct of the subsidiary force at Hyderabad? They have, 
in an address to tlie whole army, disclaimc'd all title to 
the thanks bestowed upon them, and publicly avowed, 
that they not only shared the sentiments of the army, 
as expressed in their former addresses, but felt deeply 
for their brother oflicers, who had been arbitrarily sus- 
pended for just and honourable actions, and were deter- 
mined to contribute to their support in a firm, legal, and 
moderate manner. These are, as nearly as my memory 
serves, the words of this address ; but a copy has pro- 
bably been sent to your Lordship ; as one has, I uiidcr- 
stand, been received at head-quarters. Nothing can 
exceed the present irritation : and it has, I am assured, 
gone much greater lengths than Sir George Barlow can 
bring himself to believe. I confess I am not without 
‘‘ some apprehension of misfortune: and however reluc- 
taut my mind is to believe that men can ever be so des- 
perate as to forget their duty to their country, I cannot 
resist evidence ; and I certainly have seen what con- 
vince^ me that the most dangerous combinations are 
formed, and conducted on principles entirely hostile to 
order and good government. 1 have most frequent, 
and indeed daily, communications with Sir George 
Barlow upon this subject ; and have not only given him 
every information I possess, but every opinion I have 
formed ; and have the highest reason to be satisfied with 

* I thought so at that period, though I have been since conviuceil I 
was mistaken. 
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the manner in which my communications arc received. 
He is as satisfied as I am, that the best reliance which 
Government has at this moment, is tin* remaining good 
feeling of the array itself. We differ a little as to the 
best means of bringing this into action. He is adverse 
to every expedient that is not in consistence with usage* 
I think that those means are best which will most speedily 
cifect the object in a manner that will be satisfactory to 
the pride and loyal feelings of the great majority of the 
army, and yet not compromise in the slightest degree 
the dignity of Government. The irritation that has 
been caused and kept up by those acts, which fiovcrn- 
ment has taken from private information or reports of 
speeches at table, &c. is not to be conceived. The 
most extreme emergency can only jnslify any public 
authority opening sucli dangerous and suspicions chan- 
nels, and they should be closed the inom(‘nl the danger 
is past. At present I am satisti<*d, (and so is Sir (ieorge 
Barlow,) it is better to incur any liazard than have fur- 
tiler resort to such unpopular ami uncertain means of 
detecting delinquency : and he is resolved to Icl military 
‘‘ law have its free course, in the conviction, that his best 
chance of reclaiming a body of Jionourable though mis- 
guided men, to their duty, is by showing lie lias not lost 
confidence in them. 

Sir George Barlow lias hopes this agitation will sul)- 
side* of itself. 1 cannot think so. They are maddened 
with a thousand reflections, and with none more than 
the shame and ruin which their rash [iroceedings Jiavc 
brought on some of the most popular of their brother 
officers. They have, in fact, not only quarrellr<l with 
Government, but with themselves; and such quarrels 

♦ Sir George Barlow not only thought so, hut nuist, from the Governor 
General’s letter t<j the secret committee of th< i uC October have 
conveyed the same impression to LonI Aliiito. The merit ol foresight 
will not assuredly he claimed as one among the talents that were displayed 
by the Governor of Fort lit. George upon llii* memorable oeciisioii* 
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arc difficult to settle. Besides, they arc secretly goaded 
on by a thousand discontented men, who, defeated in 
other objects, wish to throw this (joveriiment into coii- 
fusion.”* 

f)n the J2th of June I again wrote to his lordship : 

1 wish I could say aiiairs liere were in a better state ; 
but 1 cannot yet agree with Sir George Barlow that tlic 
discontent is subsiding. Addresses have come from 
every part of the army to the principal officers sus- 
pended by the orders of the 1st of May, cojitaining 
assurances of support, &c. These, fortunately, have 
not yet beoi brought under the eye of Government. I 
say fortunalely ; because it would be impossible for Go- 
verninent, in consistence witli its past proc<‘<’dings, to 
pass such addresses unnoticed ; and I should regret to 
see it obliged to notice them at a moment when the good 
sense and good feeling of the army seems lost, and the 
Avhole appears under the influence of blind passion. Sir 
(icorge Barlow has put an end to all proceedings grounded 
oil private information, and has resolved to maintain that 
dignified line which never stoops to suspicion, and makes 
men worthy of confidence by boldly giving it to them. 
Jf this is persevered ui, it will do great good ; for it will 
excite into action the remaining good feeling of the 
army, which, though dormant, must be considerable ; 
and which forms, at this moment, the great, if not the 
only, strength of Government.” 

And upon the 13lh of June I wrote to his Lordship’s son 
and private secretary, Mr. John Elliott, as follows : 

With regard to this army I have already written to 
Lord Minto. I am satisfied he has never had a full idea 
of the danger to which the public interests are exposed, 
or I think he would have come to this spot. I am far 
from meaning to state that Sir George Barlow has not 
communicated all he knew or thought : but, in the first 
place, I am satisfied he has been, generally speaking, 
badly informed ; and, in the next, he has been endear 
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vouring to persuade himself that there was no danger, 
and even now he tries to think every thing will suhsitle ; 
though lie knows ( for 1 have told him) that papers of 
tlie most objectionable nature arc in circulation, and that 
‘‘ the most violent measures have been, and are, contern- 
})lated. It is impossible to convey to men who are calm 
and think rationally, any idea of the state of this army. 
All the respectable men in it appear to sutler a set of 
mad-headed boys to take the lead : and the greatest 
merit I see any man claim, is that of being passive ; 
though all confess it is a period at which one step will 
involve the country in all the horrors of a civil war: 
and there are numbers (such is the insanity that has got 
licud,) that desire to accelerate that event, ^ 

You may be satisfied I would not even Iiint at a state 
of affairs so shocking to contemplate, if 1 had not the 
strongest grounds for what I stab*: but I have s(»(mi the 
greater part of their corn^spondence, (tndJ<noiL\ and hnxc 
informed Sir George Baiioic^ of t!ie e^ifent to which 
matters have proceedc^l, and of the increase of irritation 
that has been lately produced : particularly by that ilU 
judged and unmerited compliment to the force at lly- 
derabad, who, from being moderate, have, witli tin; 
customary zeal of converts, become the most viohmt ; 
and would (but for the timely exercise of Colonel Mon- 
tresor’s personal influence,) have forced a paper a few 
daj's ago upon Government, which it must have noticed 
most seriously ; and that notice was expected by some 
.of the maddest to be the signal of some very violent niea- 
“ sures. This remonstrance, as I said Ixffore, has been 
stopt ; but there is, 1 fear, too much reason to conclude* 
others of the same character will be forwarded. I know 
not whether Lord Minto is informed of all these circum- 
stances ; but it is proper he should know tliem, as they 
‘‘ refer to one of the most serious dangers thal can assail 
the Empire under his charge. I enjoy Sir George Bar- 
low’s fullest confidence upon this subject ; but he has, 
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I believe, more congenial counsellors^ who are fonder of 
maintaining the consistency of Government upon paper, 
than of tranquillizing the minds of a meritorious and 
honourable, though misguided body of men : but as- 
suredly every means should be adopted which human 
‘‘ wisdom can suggest, to reclaim them to temper and at- 
tachment, provided always such means do not compro- 
mise the strengtli and dignity of Government. Conces- 
sions cannot be made to demand; but men may, perhaps, 
by management, be reconciled to themselves and the 
state by something short of concession. Sir George 
Barlow has rather an exaggerated opinion of my per- 
sonal influence ; and he thinks, I believe, it will effect 
what I only expect from the united good feeling of the 
army. I have, however, done all I can ; and shall con- 
tinue, under all circumstances, my most ardent efforts in 
the cause of good order and government/’ 

I heard, towards the end of June, of some extraordinary 
proceedings that had taken place regarding the European 
regiment stationed at Masulipatam, in consequence of a 
dispute between the Lieutenant-Colonel commanding and 
the officers of the corps. The substance of these proceed- 
ings ♦ may be given in a few words. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Innes, the day after he joined the regiment (the 7th of 
May), dined at the mess, where a toast was given, The 
friends of the army ; ” to which he objected, and pro- 
posed it to be changed for one of less equivocal meaning — 
The Madras army.” This was not assented to, and he 
left the table. Next day he wrote an account of this cir- 
cumstance to head-quarters, but desired it should not be 
noticedy as he expected an apology from those officers 
whose conduct he considered as most disrespectful. The 
moment his letter reached Madras, an order was transmit- 
ted, directing Lieutenant David Forbes, who was said to 

* See Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm’s letter to General Gowdie, in the 
Appendix. 
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(>e the person who had given the toast, to proceed, at a 
few hours' warning, to the Fort of Condapilly, a solitary 
and far from healthy post, at the distance of forty miles, 
and one at which there was not one man of the corps to 
which lie belonged. Lieutenant Maitland, who was re- 
ported to have seconded the toast, was, by the same order, 
deprived of his station of Quartcr-Msister. These mea- 
sures, combined with an imprudent declaration of Colonel 
liin(?s, that (he corps would be disbanded if a young olli- 
cer refused to accept the vacant station of Quarter-Master, 
(by which probably it was only meant that that event might 
Ik^ apprehended, if such a spirit of iTisubordination con- 
tinued,) threw the officers of the regiment into a great fer- 
ment, and led to their making a representation to Jiead- 
fjuarters, earnc‘stly soliciting the benefit of regular military 
trial, and deprecating the disgrace to which they were ex- 
posed from such punishments being inflicted, without the 
slightest op[x>rtuijity being given to individuals of vindi- 
cating themselves iVoni the private accusations made 
against them. 

1 was quite satisfied, from what I heard of those pro- 
ceedings, of which 1 have only given the outline, that they 
were more than severe ; and w<‘re calculated, in even ordi- 
nary times, to produce much irritation; and 1 therefore 
was not at all surprised at (heir aggravated eflect at a 
period of such general agitation. Soon after these events 
had occurred, I was informed by Admiral Drury, that 
he had, in consequence of an order from the Duke of 
York, desiring all the men of his Majt^sty's regiments 
employed as marines to lauded, applied to the Govern- 
ment of Fortijl. George for some men ; and that a detach- 
ment had been ordered from the regimental Masulipalain, 
for which a frigate and sloop of war were to sail that even- 
ing. Many circumstances had made me, about this period, 
very reluctant to press the attention of Sir George Barlow 
to a danger, the existence of which he appeared resolved 
not to believe; but I could not help, upon this occasion, 



stating to his private secretary, Lieutenant-Colonel Bat-* 
clay, all I thought upon the subject* The following is an 
extract of my note to that confidential officer. 

The great object at present, is not to agitate, in any 
way, (if it can be avoided,) any of those questions which 
have disturbed the temper of the army ; and to restore 
that, by every means short of concession, to its proper 
tone. To effect this, we must trust in large points to 
tlie action of the good feeling of the army itself, and 
small questions will soon die of neglect. Now it occurs 
to me, the ordering a large detachment of the European 
regiment at this moment on board his Majesty’s ships, is 
liable to much misrepresentation, and is calculated to 
increase discontent. This has not been usual; and, 
after the conduct of the officers of the regiment, it will 
be considered as a punishment : and if it is so, it will, 
from its nature, have no good effect; for it will be refer- 
red to a desire to divide a corps, wliich men will say 
never could have arisen, if Government had been con- 
fident in their obedience and attachment. The corps 
itself will receive this order as an additional stigma on 
their character; and, in the heated slate they arc in, I 
should not be surprised if they went to greater extremi- 
ties than they already have gone ; and, if the accounts 
I have heard of their proceedings are correct, they 
have been bolder in their expressions of discontent than 
any corps in the service. All this is perhaps very 
improbable ; but still no man acquainted with the pre- 
sent state of affairs can say it is impossible ; and why 
incur the most distant hazard of aggravating men’s 
feelings by a measure of such trifling consequence ? 
No man could, at this moment, have recommended, as 
a political measure, such a wretched expedient as that 
of dividing this corps in the manner proposed ; and if 
it is merely to comply with a requisition of the Admiral 
for marines, lie might take them, as has been the usage, 
from any one of the King’s regiments, or might go 



without, rather than give cause to misrepresentation at 
“ such a moment. If all or any of the officers of the 
European regiment merit punishment, let them be 
punished in an open manner, agreeable to usage, and 
ray life upon tiie consequence : but to think of sending 
‘‘ one here, and one thcrc^, is only to show weakness, and 
to give grounds to the wicked to circulate aggravated 
reports, and to kindle tli(‘ flame of discord and discon- 
tent. Pardon this hasty note, and tear it+. You will 
understand what 1 mean perfectly. Depend upon ?7, 
it is trifles of this nature zohich merit all the attention o f 
Government at this moment^ 

1 did not re ceive any answer from Lienlenant-Colonel 
Barclay till next morning ; when, after stating tlie hurry 
tliat prevented him from writing, and the causes whicfi 

had made Ciovermnciit order this detachment, lie state's 

• ' 

his belied’, gromidod on his knowleHlge of Mastdipalam as 
a station, that the^re will be a competition l>el\U!en beith 
officers and men to proceenl as marines; anel concluelcs by 
sav ing, 1 shall only adel further, that (here is ne) gnard- 
‘‘ ing against wilful misrepre'sentiitions, and that those 
‘‘ who arei obligeel to act, must, in such cases as the pre- 
sent, be satisfied with (he uprightness of their inlen- 
tjpns.” 

Every thing that I liad foreseen occurred. The arrival 
of the orders lor the marines occasioned an instant mutiny 
of the garrison of Masidipalam, and precipitated tliat 
crisis whicli it was of such great consequence to avoid. 
Sir George Barlow felt this occurrence as a serious evil ; 
and, in a long conversation 1 had with him upon the 


* Lieutenant I\faitIan(I, the dismissed fjnarter mastei, was ordered to 
eoniTnutid the rnariiu*^ ; ami Inciitenant Forbe'**, who had been banished to 
Cuiidapiliy, was direeted 1u proeced to relieve an ofliccr of titc rej^iinent 
on duty at Piince of Wales's 1; laiid. This seeond punishim nt was a tor- 
tiuing revival of those wrong.% of which not only the parties, but all the 
officers of the corps, bad before, with some justice, complained. 

♦ Ueufenant-CoJonel UareJay afterwards returned me the ori^dnal note. 
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subject, he expressed the extremes! anxiety to prevent 
those bad consequences which were to be expected to 
result, by the adoption of every moderate and conciliatory 
means tliat he could use, without a compromise of the 
authority and dignity of Government. He told me he 
had rejected all the violent measures that had been pro- 
posed, of coercing the garrison into submission by the 
employment of his Majesty’s troops; as such, he was 
convinced, would cause a general rupture, which he still 
hoped would be avoided ; and which, at all events, it was 
most important to retard. His anxiety on this occasion 
was much increased by the receipt, at the same period, of 
a highly improper address from the oflScers of the subsi- 
diary force at Hyderabad ; and he desired ray opinion on 
the best course to be pursued on so alarming an emergency. 
I advised a line that appeared to me likely to arrest the 
progress of men standing on a precipice of guilt. Every 
hour gained gave time for the operation of reason ; and if 
that should fail, it was still of consequence tliat Govern- 
ment should be more prepared than it was at that moment 
for the occurrence of a rupture with its army. On these 
grounds, 1 recommended that an officer of rank should be 
sent to Masulipatam to assume the command, and that he 
should be appointed president of a committee to inquire 
into th(j causes of the mutiny, and report their proceedings 
to (Government, w/io would,, when the information upon 
this subject was complete, adopt measures for the prosecu* 
tion and punishment of the most guilty. In this proceed- 
ing there was an appearance of great temper and modera- 
tion ; no serious sacrifice of dignity was made ; and time 
(which, for reasons before stated, appeared the great 
object,) was gained : and all those effects which must have 
attended the detachment of a force against the garrison, 
or the equally unwise proceeding of atlempling (before 
either reason had time to operate, or the means of coercion 
were prepared) to arrest or confine any individual, were 
avoided. On Sir George Barlow’s expressing his assent 
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(o ray suj^jGfcslions, I offered, in the warmth of my zeal, to 
proceed to Masulipatarn. He accepted this offer with 
great apparent pleasure ; and he evidently thought that 
the appointment of an officer w ho was known to enjoy his 
confidence, and who had so puldicly professed a concili- 
atory disposition, proclaimed the character of (he act : and 
tlie nomination of Lieutonaiit-Colonel \\ illiam Berkley 
and Major Evans to aid me, (two officers who are now no 
more, but who, while they lived, enjoyed in an eminent 
degn'e the love and nvspect of all ranks in tin* army to 
wliich the^^ belonged,) was a full confirmation (if any had 
been wanted) of the nature of this measure *. If it had 
been ])ossiblc' for me to have mistaken Sir (ieorgej Barlow 
in the conversation 1 had with him on tlie morning he 
received this intellig(‘nee, I was completely contirmed 
by what passed in the eyeriing after 1 Jiatl Im'c'u in the 
fort, and, in the office of the commander of the forces, 
((ieneral tiowdie,) had a discussioti witli some of (he 
otticers of the general staff upon the w liolc of this subject. 
One of those officers, who was known to enjoy tlie chief 
share of Sir (Jeorge Barlow’s confidence, stateil at this 
conference, tliat movements ot ^ cirps would be imin(‘dia(ely 
ordered that would place tlie native troops under the coin- 

♦ The following paragraph of a It tier from lacuti nant-Colonc 1 Mon- 
tresor to Lieutenant-Colonel Doveton, (bted .Seeurxliahafl, the loth July, 
1809, is a proot of th<‘ light in which this measure was viewed, and the use 
made of it to reclaim the most violent ?o duty and snhmi^sion. -- " When the 
“ addrc.H» was forwarded from Jauliiah, the olih » j-s could not have known 
“^tlrat the Government of Madras liad tak< ii Mich steps as were most 
“ likely to quiet the public inii.d, in conM-queiice of the unpleasant state 
** of affairs at Masulipatani. Licntc iianl-(Jolou< 1 IMalcohn, wliose sound 
sense, knowledge of the army, and eonciliatory mannerN pceuliarly 
** qualified him for the ditficull task of allaying tliefernif nl in t)o* norUicrii 
“ divisiou of the army, has already ai rived at >Iasiilipata;n, and a eom- 
“ mittce has been ordered to inquire into thi. I.»tr orcun enee.', compo-^cd 
“ of three officers among the moM pop.darin tiie army: Uierefore I am 
*' sure the officers of Jaiilnah will see tJie bad effe< ts of forwarding an 
addn.'s.s, at this moment, of any natiiie whatever, as it conld only tend 
“ to add to the irritation of ihe piibiic mind.” Vide printed Coirespond- 
ence, No. 2, page S5. 


O 
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plete c\\cck of his Majesty’s regiments ; and that the 
Governor should, in his opinion, have no hesitation in 
throwing himself at once upon the King’s army. I could 
not but treat such sentiments with some warmth, as being 
altogether incompatible with that ardent wish which was 
professed of reclaiming the Company’s officers to their 
duty. The very knowledge, I observed to General 
Gowdie, of such scnliraenls being held and declared, was 
in itself sufficient to drive men to extremes. The General 
fully acquiesced in my opinion. Another officer of the 
staff, who was also a principal adviser of the Governor, 
said upon this occasion, that he understood I was a friend 
to concessions that would degrade the Government ; that 
liis advice had been, to send a tletachment to attack 
Masulipatam ; and that unless I could, the moment I went 
there, send Major Storey and the other ringleaders under 
a guard to Madras, evil, instead of good, must result from 
my mission, I repelled this gentleman’s attack with a 
warmth that produced interference to prevent a personal 
dispute, and concluded by telling him, that I was now 
aware of the true character of those sentiments entertained 
by the persons who had the chief influence over Sir George 
Barlow’s mind ; and tliat, with that knowledge, I should 
certainly not proceed to Masulipatam, as I saw the proba- 
bility of measures being adopted, in my absence, of a 
directly opposite character to those I was desired to exe- 
cute ; and the only consequence I should anticipate, was 
failure and loss of character. Some explanations were 
made, but none that dispelled the alarm I had taken at the 
sentiments which I had just heard. I went immediately 
to the Governor, to whom I mentioned all that liad ])asscd : 
and I can most solemnly affirm, that Sir George Barlow 
gave me, at this second conference, every assurance that 
could be given to satisfy ray mind. He declared he would 
not listen to any such violent counsels* as I had lieard ; 

' Two days after 1 went away, and wdien no event had occurred of any 

cotisequeticc, be permmdvd (us has been before shown) to commence 
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that he fifave me his entire confidence, and vested me mth 
the fullest discretion to act \n all respects as I lUouglit 
proper, in my endeavours to reclaim the deluded men, to 
>vhom 1 was proceedinjg^, to reflection and iluty ; and that 
he was satisfied tlie honour of his Government was 
perfectly safe in my hands. xSot one word was men* 
tinned, at this coiderenrej r(‘i^ardin<r my commeiicin«f my 
proceeding by an appeal to tlie men, (»r by ('onfiriinir those 
oflric<*rs who had been most active in the mutiny. Jt was, 
indeed, evident that the tirst of these acts would have 
caus('d a desperation in the minds of tin* ollicers, that must 
have led to that instant rupture wiiicli il uv/v ///r ohject of 
7)1 ty missioti io avoid ; and, with reirard to the s(‘t:ond, a 
military court of iiKjuiry had been ord(*red to investigate 
the whole of the proce(‘din*>^s at Masulipatinn, chiefly, if 
not exclusively, uitli tin; view ot ennbliiii^’ (lovcrnment to 
gain time, without loss of n*putation : and any precipitate 
proceedings against the ringlerulers would have been an 
obvious sacrilice of that great ol)j«‘c(. 

Such were the sentiments of Sir (r(‘org(‘ 15 arlow' at the 
moment 1 was deputed to Masulipatarn : at least sucli were 
the impressions which all his observations made upo/i my 
mind. He determined at this moment to return the 
address from Hyderabad, and to write a leltt r to the eom-^ 
manding officer of that force in terms calculal(‘d to show 
his forbearance, and indeed to evince U) the violent and 
misguided officers of that station the s 'in* spirit of tempe- 
rate and conciliatory disposition a.-* had ied him to depute 
me to Masulipatarn. He.* desired me; to make a memoran- 
dum of what 1 coriceivc*(l he sho ild w rite upon tins occa- 
sion. / instantly drew out the follow iritf. 

Substance of a letter to the commanding officers at 

Hyderabad and Jauliiuh. 


the plan for placing thv native rorps urnler cht t k of his regi- 

ments, and the orders were scut to Ii)dcraoacl for the march ot the 2d of 
the lOtli to Goa. 
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Expressing the great regret and disapprobation with 
which Government has received a Memorial from the 
officers of the subsidiary force, soliciting it to rescind 
the orders of the 1st of May. 

Pointing out in a calm but forcible manner the 
** dangerous tendency of such addresses, and the total im* 
possibilityof complying with such a request; stating that 
Government is only fulfilling a sacred duty when it ex* 
horts the officers who have signed and forwarded these 
papers to reflect most seriously upon the consequences 
which a perseverance in such measures must produce. 
It owes this warning and exhortation to a body of men, 
who, acting under warm and erroneous impressions, 
have for a moment forgot what is due to their own high 
character, and to that Government under which they 
are placed. The motives of this expostulation with the 
officers of the subsidiary force will not be misunder* 
stood; but it is necessary that they should distinctly 
know, that while Government can and does make every 
allowance for that momentary delusion and irritation 
wliich a variety of circumstances have been calculated 
to produce, that it will never either abandon or cora- 
promise its authority ; and that it will, if compelled to 
act, maintain, under every extreme and at every hazard, 
^ those principles of obedience and subordination, with- 
out which, it is satisfied, neither it nor the army can 
exist.” 

With this memorandum Sir George Barlow was per- 
fectly pleased, and desired me to give it the form of a let- 
ter, and deliver it to Lieutenant-Colonel Barclay, that it 
might be dispatched next day*. I did so, and carried 
the copy of the memorandum with me to Masulipatam, 

^ Instead of sending this letter, the order for the march of a battalion 
from Hyderabad to Goa, in prosecution of the plan for dividing the sepoy 
corps, was sent two days after my departure, and provoked (as was, under 
«uch circumstances, to have been expected) open resistance and re* 
beliion. 
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for which place I sailed on the 2d of July 1809, the whole 
of the circumstances to which I have alluded having taken 
place on the day preceding. 

I landed at Masulipatam on the 4th of July; and the 
journal of my proceedings at that place, with the extracts 
of my letters to Sir George Barlow, General Gowdie, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Barclay, and of the letters I received 
from the latter officer (all of which form numbers of the 
Appendix), will give the clearest and most faithful ac- 
count of the manner in which I executed the arduous task 
that an imprudent, but 1 hope not an illaudable, zeal led 
me to undertake. During my residence at that place I 
continued active in my endeavours to disseminate, by let- 
ters to different quarters of the army, such sentiments as 1 
thought calculated to counteract the poison of those 
inflammatory papers that were then in circulation : and 
the extract from iny letter addressed to a respectable field 
officer (Lieutenant-Colonel M‘^Lcod), under date the 20th 
of July 1809, which forms a number of the Appendix, will 
show the complete and just view I took at that period of 
the result of the violent proceedings of the army, 

I left Masulipatam on the night of tlie 22d of July, and 
arrived at Madras on the morning of the 26th, having 
travelled two hundred and ninety miles in little more than 
three days. I knew of the flagrant act of disobedience 
which the subsidiary force at Hyderabad had committed, 
in refusing to allow the 2d battalion of the 10th regiment 
to march to Goa, to which station it had been ordered in 
prosecution of the plan for dividing the native corps so as 
to place them under the check of his Majesty’s regi- 
ments*. I thought it probable that this event would give 


* This irritating and imprudent order (which has been before noticed) 
was sent to Hyderabad a day or two after I sailed ; and the same ioduence ' 
that obtained the adoption of this measure, prevented the dispatch of the 
letter to the commanding officers of Hyderabad and Jaulnab, which 1 
drafted, and which Sir George Barlow at the moment approved, and 
assured me he would send. 
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rise to some strong measures on the part of Governmcnf, 
and I was most anxious to communicate all the information 
I had collected before any such were adopted : but, though 
no danger could have resulted from delay, the Governor, 
who knew I would be at Madras on the morning of 
the 26tb, did not deem it necessary to wait even for a 
few hours, though strongly urged to do so by Major- 
General Gowdie*, the commander of the forces; and 
the moment of my arrival was that of the execution of 
the orders of the 26th of July for the separation of the 
officers from their men. I did not see Sir George Barlow 
till next day : and the cold manner in which I was received, 
the slighting view which I saw was taken of my efforts at 
Masulipatam, and the reserve mainfained, not only by him, 
but by others, left me wilhout a doubt that 1 was no longer 
honoured with his confidence; which 1 was now, indeed, 
convinced I had never possessed but in a very limited 
degree. I therefore resolved, in future, to confine myself 
to an obeditnee of any orders I might receive, and no 
longer to expose myself to that failure and disgrace which 
must always attend the person who acts as a confidential 
agent, on delicate and important occasions, to one with 
whose proceedings his mind does not accord, whose con- 
fidence he does not enjoy, and of whose plans he is but 
imperfectly informed. But, before I proceed to explain 
the subsequent part I took in these transactions, it will be 
proper to offer some remarks on the observations made in 
the letter, under date 1 0th September, 1809, from the Go- 
vernment of Fort St. George to the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors, respecting my conduct at Masulipatam. 
The following is an extract from the letter from the Go- 
vernor of Fort St. George upon this subject. 

On receiying4nlclligence of the mutiny, we appointed 
Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm, in whos(^ zeal and talents 
wc entertained the fullest confidence, to the command 


^ The Major-General assured me of this fact. 
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of the Madras European regiment, and the garrison of 
Masulipatam, for the purpose of re-establishing the 
authority of Government over the troops, inquiring into 
the causes of the mutiny, and placing the most guilty of 
the offenders under arrest. Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm 
was not furnished with any written instructions : it was 
left to his discretion to adopt such measures as circum- 
stances might render advisable, with the view to the 
accomplishment of the objects of his deputation. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm immediately proceeded 
by sea to Masulipatam. On his arrival he found that 
the officers of the garrison had formed themselves^ into 
a committee, in which every officer had a voice. The 
greatest anarchy and confusion prevailed ; and it was 
with difficulty that he prevailed on the officers to 
acknowledge his authority. 

As it never was in the contemplation of the Govern- 
ment to disband the European regiment, it was expected 
that Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm would have taken the 
earliest opportunity to communicate to the men a distinct 
and public disavowal of that intention on tlie part of the 
Government, and have employed the most strenuous 
exertions to recall the men to a sense of their duty, by 
impressing upon their minds the degree of guilt and 
danger in which their officers, for purposes entirely per- 
sonal to themselves, had endeavoured to involve them. 
It was also expected that Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm, 
by establishing his influence and authority over the 
troops composing the garrison, would have secured 
their obedience, and by that measure have deprived 
the officers of the power of prosecuting their designs, 
and brought the leaders to trial for their mutinous con- 
duct. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm appears, however, to 
have adopted a course of proceedings entirely different 
from that which we had in view in deputing him to 
Masulipatam. He abstained from making any direct 
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communication to the men : and when we authorized 
him, with the view of detaching the troops from the 
cause of their officers, to proclaim a pardon to the 
European and native soldiers for the part which they 
might have taken in the mutiny, he judged it proper to 
withhold the promulgation of the pardon, from an ap- 
prehension (as stated in his letter to our President, dated 
the 18th of J uly ) of irritating the minds of the European 
officers, and driving them to despair. 

To this apparent unreasonable forbearance and atten- 
tion to the feelings of the officers, who had, by their 
acts of violence and aggression, forfeited all claims to 
such consideration, may, we conceive, be ascribed 
Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm’s failure in the establish- 
ment of any efficient control over the garrison : and he 
appears to have been principally occupied, during the 
period of his residence at Masulipatam, in negociations 
with the disorderly committees ; calculated, in our 
opinion, to compromise rather than establish his au* 
thority ; and in fruitless attempts to induce them, by 
argument, to return to their duty, and abandon the 
criminal combination in which they had engaged. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm’s reasons for pursuing this 
line of conduct, and for recommending to us the 
adoption of conciliatory and temporizing measures, are 
detailed in his letters to our President, dated the 4th, 
5th, and 6th of July. In those letters he states, that 
the officers at Masulipatam had received assurances 
from most of the military stations of the array, applaud- 
ing their conduct, and promising them effectual sup- 
port ; that the whole array were united in a resolution to 
oppose the authority of Government; that there was 
not a single corps, from Ganjam to Cape Comorin, which 
was not prepared to break out into open rebellion. The 
measures recommended by Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm, 
as constituting, in his opinion, thq only means of avert- 
ing the most dreadful calamities, consisted of a modified 
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repeal of the orders of the 1st of May ; the restoration 
to the service, and to their appointments, of all the 
officers whom we had found it necessary to suspend or 
remove; with an intimation to the array, that their 
claims to Bengal allowances would be brought to the 
notice of the Honourable the Court of Directors. Lieu- 
“ tenant-Colonel Malcolm returned to Madras, on the 
arrival of Major-General Pater at Masulipatam to assume 
the command of the northern division of the army, 
having succeeded no further in accomplishing the ob- 
jects of his mission, than in preventing the officers from 
adopting any flagrant acts of outrage to authority during 
his residence at Masulipatam.” i 

The first charge is hardly less than a direct accusation 
of disobedience of orders. It is stated, that as it naver 
was in the contemplation of Government to (list)an(J the 
European regiment, it was expect ( d I would have taken 
the earliest opportunity to communicate to tln^ men a dis- 
tinct and public disavowal of that intention. In the suc- 
ceeding paragraph I am accused of having adoptid a 
course of proceeding entirely different from what ( iovern- 
raeiit had in view in deputing me; and I am positively 
charged with having abstained from making any direct 
communication to the My letter to Lieutenant- 

Colonel Barclay, of the '18th July, is a number of this 
dispatch, and has been printed with it. This lett<‘r con- 
tains the following passage : You will satisfy Sir George 
“ Barlow, that one of the first things that 1 did, after 1 
came on shore, was to satisfy the minds of the officers, 
and, through them, of the men, of the intentions of Go- 
vernment in ordering a party of marines from the corps; 
and you will see, by the enclosed extract fiom my 
Journal^ that I took the first good opportunity that 
offered of stating this tact in the most public and 
‘‘ impressive manner to the iChofr regiment.^' ] may ask, 
with great surprise and some indignation, Why the extract 
alluded to in this letter was not tninsmitted to the Honour- 
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able the Court of Directors ? This extract was a copy of 
my speech made to the European regiment under arms on 
the 15th of July. The wliole of this speech is in my 
Journal^. The following is a part of it. 

I consider it my duty to declare to you at this 
moment, that it never was in the contemplation of Go- 
vernment to disband or disperse this corps ; and that it 
never meant to employ any officer or man of the regiment 
in any manner, or upon any service, but such as was 
suited to the character of British soldiers ; and which it, 
of course, conceived both officers and men would be for- 
ward to proceed upon.” 

Is it possible that any disavowal could be more distinct, 
or made in a more proper and military manner? Yet J 
am directly charged with having abstained from making 
any such communication to the inenJ It is possible a 
charge so completely unfounded may have originated in 
mistake or neglect : but where there exists, as on the pre- 
sent occasion, an evident desire to criminate ; where the 
secret nature of the blow afforded no opportunity of de- 
fence ; such mistake, even if proved, neither can nor ought 
to disarm Iionest resentment. It is too much to have a 
character, that has been obtained by tlie struggle of a 
whole life, assailed in such a manner. But the knowledge 
which the Governor of Fort St. George had of ray pro- 
ceeding, upon this point, was not limited to this commu- 
nication through Lieutenant-Colonel Barclay. The day 
after my return to Madras, I read to him the whole of my 
Journal. It is true he did not pay much attention to it : 
and the little value he attached to the detail of ray pro- 
ceedings was the cause of my not loading my public report 
with a copy of its contents. I had neither received at that 
moment, nor at any subsequent period, the slightest 
official notice of even dissatisfaction ; and the probability 
of my conduct being misrepresented to my superiors in 
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England in the manner it has been, never once entered into 
my imagination. 

In answer to the charge, That I did not employ my 
strenuous exertions to recall the men to a sense of their 
duty, by impressing upon their minds the degree of 
guilt and danger in which their offict rs, for purposes 
entirely personal to themselves, had endeavoured to in- 
volve them,” I must reply in the most solemn manner, 
that 1 was not withheld from acting in the manner the 
Government here state they expected I would, merely 
because 1 had no orders to do so, but because 1 considered 
that such a proceeding would have had an operation 
directly opposite to all Sir George Barlow’s intentions, as 
expressed when I left Madras. His dtsire then was, (as 
has already been sliown,) to conciliate and reclaim tlie 
officers of the Company’s apny, not to render them des- 
perate. 1 was particularly instrucl(‘(l to point their views 
to England, to persuade them by every ellbrt to await the 
decision of the llonoural/le the Court of Directors, and to 
prevent their precipitating themselves into a guilt from 
which they could never retreat. Sir ficorge Barlow ap- 
peared satisfied 1 could efl’ect this through ilic intluence of 
my general character, and the power of reason, aided by 
the justice of the cause I had to support : and 1 most 
solemnly affirm, that if the Govi^rnmenl of Madras desire 
to insinuate (as the substance of these passages in their 
letter would imply) that I acted contrary to the instructions 
of Sir George Barlow, communicated to me in private, that 
the charge is not founded in faef : and it is fortunate for 
roe that the subsequent communications made by Sir G(‘orge 
Barlow’s Secretary, and all the circumstances of this case, 
completely corroborate and establish the truth of that 
unqualified assertion, which I have deemed it due to my 
character to make on this point. A letter from Lieutenant- 
Colonel Barclay*, dated the 12tb of July, and written by 

♦ All the letters from this officer to me while I was at Masulipatain, are 
in the printed Correspondence. 
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the Governor’s order, in reply to my communications from 
Masulipatam of the 4th, 5th, and 6th of »iuly, in which I 
had required further orders, repeats nearly the same senti- 
ments ill the same language Sir George Barlow had used 
before I left Madras- You cannot,” he observes, 
render a more acceptable service to the public interests, 
than by the exertion of your influence and ability in 
keeping the garrison of Masulipatam firm to their duty, 
and satisfying the officers that it is not less for their in- 
terests than it is consistent with their duty, to await the 
decision of the authorities in hlngland on the several 
questions which have occasioned so much agitation in 
tlie minds of a considerable portion of the army of this 
establishment.” 

The same officer wrote to me a short letter on the 20th of 
July, in which he repeats thc 5 Je sentiments, and concludes 
by stating, that the greatest service I could render my 
country, in the actual situation of afi'airs, was to keep 
the garrison in order, and bring the minds of the officers 
bach to reason.^^ 

I was autlu>rized, through the same channel, to proceed 
with the inquiry, (if I thought it advisable,) without wait- 
ing for my colh'agues, reporting the result^ for the orders 
of Govertwicnt : and a discretion was vested in me to 
grant a pardon to tlic non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates of the garrison, if I should judge it necessary : but 
this was evidently in reference to the possible occurrence of 
a case of extreme emergency, which Colonel Barclay stated 
the Governor felt assured would not arise. 

It will certainly not occur, on a perusal of what I have 
stated, that there existed the slightest ground for the Go- 
vernment of Fort St. George indulging those expectations 
which they have declared they did in their letter to the 
Secret Committee. Is it possible that they could, at the 
moment, have expected that an officer, instructed as 1 was, 
should have commenced his proceedings with strenuous 
exertions to excite the men against officers,” whom he 
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was directed to reclaim (o their duty by the efForts of 
reason and arg*iiinciit ? And when he had been com- 
manded to carry on a military inquiry, in order to ascertain 
the nature and degree of the crimes of different individuals, 
was it reasonable to suppose he would disappoint the very 
object * for which that was instifuted, by a premature 
attempt to seiae and bring ringleaders to trial, on whose 
guilt he was expressly told it was his duty to report, 
and to await the orders of Government ?” 

It is sufficiently obvious, from what lias been stated, that 
when the Government of Fort St. George wrote those para- 
graphs (which have been quoted) to the Secret CoinmiUcc, 
the object was more to preserve a character of a>usistcnce, 
than to give a correct view of the actual situation of affairs 
at the moment of the occurrence of tliose events which are 
described. The Government, in a subsequent part of the 
same dispatch, gives a more just account of the character 
of this proceeding. We had hitherto,” they observe, 
continued to expect, that the firmness of our measures, 
and the good sense of the officers of the army, would 
have finally succeeded in restoring order : but wc were 
convinced, by the failure of Lieutenant-Colonel Mal- 
colni’s mission, by the addresses received from Hydcr- 
“ abad, and by the intelligence received from other 
quarters, that it was necessary to calculate on the pos- 
sibility of the officers proceeding to the last extremities 
of rebellion ; and to consider the means of preventing, 
or finally of meeting, that arduous state of tilings. 
The moderate course of conduct pursued by the Govcni- 
ment, and which was founded on a favourable opinion 
of the loyalty of the army, had failed ; and we were 
reduced to the alternative of making the concession 
demanded by the officers, or subduing them by force.” 
Is it not evident from this paragraph alone, if other 
evidences were wanting, that the Government considered 

♦ One of tbe chief objcctf for wliicb this proceeding was rcconimended 
iind adopted, was to gain time. 



my mission to Masulipatam as a proceeding which was 
calculated, by its moderation, to reclaim the officers to 
their duly ; and in no degree whatever related to that 
course of measures which was subsequently adopted ? A 
most desperate remedy was ultimately applied to the 
existing evils : and in having recourse to the expedient of 
exciting the men against their officers, and in impairing 
the strength if not destroying that link by which almost 
all arc agreed we hold India, the Government of Fort 
St. George miglit perhaps be justified by the emergency 
of the moment ; and the controlling authorities in England 
may be satisfied that this operation, however terrible, was 
necessary and politic ; but assuredly (even if all this is 
granted) no person can believe that any authority but 
Government could adopt such a measure. It appears too 
much to have expected, that an officer sent to moderate the 
minds of a body of officers, and to reclaim them to their 
duty by argument and reason, should ( acting upon his ou n 
discretion^ and without orders) have adopted this despe- 
rate expedient ; and that he should have commenced iiis 
efforts to persuade tlic officers to return to their duty, by 
exciting their men to throw ofl" their authority. 

The Government of Madras proceed to state, that it 
ascribes my failure to an apparent unreasonable and unwise 
forbearance and attention to the feelings of officers who 
had, by their acts of violence and aggression, forfeited all 
claims to consideration ; that my time was occupied in 
negotiations with disorderly committees, and in fruitless 
attempts to bring officers back to their duty by argument. 
A reference is made to rny reasons for this conduct, as 
stated in my letters * under date the 4th, 5th, and 6th of 
July. The measures which I recommended are there 
stated. These, the Government observed, consisted of 
a modified repeal of the orders of the 1st of May ; the 
restoration to tJie service, and to their appointments, of 


* See Appendijc, 
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all the offioors whom we had found it necessary to siis- 
pend or remove ; with an intimation to the army, that 
their claims to Bengal allowances would be brought to 
the notice of the Honourable the Court of Directors.” 
It is stated in the conclusion of this paragrapli, that I 
returned to Madras, having succeeded no fnrlher in 
accomplishing the objects of my mission, than in pre- 
venting the oibcers from adopting any tlagrant acts of 
outrage to authority during my residence at Masulipn- 
tarn.” As my failure is ascribed to an apparent un- 
reasonable and unwise attention to the feelings of ollicers 
who had by their acts of violence forfeited all claims to 
consideration, may it not be asked, What was the ^kilutition 
of these officers when I was deputed by Sir George Barlow 
with instructions to restore them to better feelings, and a 
jiister sense of duty, by the^ efforts of reason and argument ? 
Were they not in a state of outrageous mutiny ? I'heir 
commanding officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Innes, had been 
placed under sentries, and it was hourly expected they 
would openly throw off even the show of olx'ditmce ; and 
yet at such a period I received instructions from Sirtieorge 
Barlow to use every effort of rejisori and argum(*nl to 
reclaim the officers to their duty. When 1 had, as appears 
from my Journal * and letters, in a gn‘al degree succetHhxl, 
having released Colonel Jnnes from his arrest, prevailed 
upon a mutinous garrison to abandon its design of imme- 
diately throwing off its allegiance, and of marching to 
Hyderabad, obtained from them a reluctant recognition of 
my authority, and was proceeding with the inquiry w hich 
I had been directed to make: when all these changes, I 
say, had been effected without one concession^ by the force 
of that reason which I was directed to employ : and 1 had 
reported all that I had done ; I received a letter from 
Colonel Barclay, written by order of Sir (ieorge Barlow, 
approving of my measures, desiring me to continue my 


Vide AppeudiN^ 
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efforts to reclaim the.officers, and to direct their attention 
to the decision of the authorities in England : and yet, wlien 
my success within the few days I was at Masulipalam had 
been as great as it was possible to expect such means could 
produce, (for changes in men’s minds that are effected by 
reason and argument must be gradual,) I am accused, in a 
secret dispatch to my superiors in England, of having failed 
in my mission, from a forirearance, which, though subse- 
quently termed unreasonable and unwise, I have shown 
Sir George Barlow deemed, or professed to deem, at the 
moment of my departure from Madras, wise and politic ; 
and from an attention to the feelings of those very officers, 
to whose feelings and reason, when their crimes were at the 
greatest height, I had been directed, by the verbal instruc- 
tions of Sir George Barlow, and the letters of his secretary, 
to address myself. 

It is stated, that my time was occupied in communica- 
tion with disorderly committees. To this I reply, that I 
never recognised any committee in any public or official 
manner that could either compromise my own authority, 
or commit the dignity of Government. I communicated, 
it is true, chiefly with those officers who, from their rank 
or ability, appeared to have most influence over the rest. 
Not to have done so, would have been to neglect the em- 
ployment of those means to which I have shown Sir George 
Barlow exclusively trusted for my success. I learnt, that 
there existed a garrison committee, of which every officer 
was a member, and which could never meet without dan- 
ger of a mutiny that in its consequences would have pre- 
cipitated a rupture between the Government and most 
other parts of the army : an extreme which it was my 
constant labour to retard, if 1 could not altogether avert. 
This committee I endeavoured, by my influence with the 
senior and more reflecting officers of the garrison, to dis- 
solve ; and I considered ray success in this point as agreat 
step towards the restoration of order. The control of the 
proceedings of the whole became vested in a few senior 
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officers of comparative moderation, whose minds were more 
accessible to reason, and wliose small numbers rendered 
them less liable to those violent impressions which produce 
such rniscluef in large and turbulent meetings. But all 
the comrniirticntioris 1 ever had, either directly or indi- 
rectly, with any individual or bodies of officers at Masuli- 
patam, are stated in my journal : and, it will be seen from 
that, I never made the slightest concession to the repeated 
demands of tlie officers of that garrison. That my pro- 
ceedings were not such as is prescribed by an observation 
of the regular course of military discipline there can be no 
doubt ; but (jovemment had itself decided that qii(*stion. 
They had refrained (for the reasons stated in the^dispatch 
to which I have so often referred) from resorting to the 
usual means, the employment of force for quelling the mu- 
tiny at Masulipatam. 1 \i^as deputed on what is termed in 
tins very dispatch a mhsiony (a word in itself including a 
volume,) in order that 1 nright reclaim to duty, by the 
efforts of reason and argument, the officers of a garrison 
which were known to be almost to a man unanimously bent 
on mutiny and opposition to authority ; and yet I am sub- 
sequently condemned by the (iovernment that sent me, for 
having used the only means by which it was possible I 
could accomplish tint object. 

The statement made in the same paragraph of this dis- 
patch regarding the character of those ?rieasures which I 
recommended, with a view of terminating the agitation of 
the army, will, I am assured, not be considered as either 
fair or liberal, by any person who gives an attentive peru- 
sal to my secret and confidential letter to Sir (icorge Bar- 
low upon that subject. 1 saw, immediately after iny arri- 
val at Masulipatam, that some conciliatory^ rncasiires must 
be instantly adopted by Government, if it intended to avoid 
the desperate extreme of a contest with its own army. A 
contest which, it will be recollected, I never doubted would 
early terminate in favour of the former : but success, I was 
convinced, would bring dangers of a hundred fold greater 

H 
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magnitude than any that could result from issuing the 
order* that I recommended. 

On the succeeding day I wrote another letter t, which 
contained the following paragraph : 

I can think of no improvement to this order, except 
you conceive the great object of avoiding hostilities 
would justify the following addition to it. ^ Govern- 
ment received a representation from a number of the 
officers of the coast army, in which they solicit the 
equalization of their allowances with those of the offi- 
cers of the Bengal army : This is a subject, the con* 
sideration of which must exclusively rest with the 
Honourable the Court of Directors, under whose notice 
** this application will, m course, be brought, and by 
** whose decision it will be the duty of the officers of the 
** coast army to abide.”’ 

I may ask, Whether the order I suggested in my letter 
of the 5th of July justifies tha assertion in the letter from 
the Madras Government, that I recommended the resto- 
ration to the service and their appointments of ail the 
officers the Government had removed.” The terms of 
the order I suggested were only, that m i/ic full cotfidence 
that the officers of the coast would iranxediately abandon 
their proceedings. Government woxild recommend the o^- 
cers suspended to the Court of Directors. That it restored 
Colonels Bell and Chalmers to command, from which they 
had been removed, and also one or two staff officers who 
were in a similar predicament. There is assuredly a wide 
difference between the immediate restoration of all the offi- 
cers suspended from the service, and the conditional pro- 
mise of a favourable recommdndation to that authority by 
which, under every circumstance, the fate of these officers 
must have been decided. With respect to Colonel Bell,. 
I conscientiously believed at the moment, from what I 

* See a copy of that order in the Appodix, in a letter to Sir Georff 
Barlow, dated 5th July, 
t See Appendix. 



knew of the case of that valuable officer, that Sir George 
IJarlow would not be reluctant to consent to bis restoration ; 
find with regard to that of Colonel Chalmers and one or 
two others in nearly similar predicaments, I conceived that 
if any measure of this kind was adopted, it should be as 
complete as it was possible to make it, without afiecting 
the principle which was to carry confiHation in act (words, 
after what had passed, could be of little or no avail) as far 
as was possible, without serious injury to the authority and 
dignity of Government. It was this consideration which 
led to the communication already quoted from iny letter of 
the 6th of July regarding the first Memorial forwarded by 
General M'Dowall. What 1 recommended was jiolhing 
more than what had, I believe, been done as. an act of 
course, and was stated in a mode which, though concilia- 
tory, reminded the army of their duty, and gave them no 
reason to believe more, tfian that the Court of Directors 
would see the document in question. I think at this mo- 
ment, as 1 did at that in which I reooniinended this mea- 
sure, that nothing could have been more fortunate than its 
adoption. I know I difi'er on this point from very high 
authorities, who believe that any concessions, (and such 
they would appear to deem every act of conciliation,) how- 
ever modified and corrected, would have been ruinous to 
Government ; but, in spite of these imposing opinions^, 1 


* I always thought, and always must think, that there is a wide differ- 
ence between the seditious combination of a body of officers and a mutiny 
of soldiers, and that the two cases requii*e a distinct treatment. With the 
latter there can hardly be two modes of proceeding j with the former tliere 
may be various, and all equally safe. They may be restored by the influ- 
ence of reason, and subdued by the operation of their owi. fee ings. Tiieir 
minds may be reclaimed by many modes that could i' b‘ applied to their 
men ; and there is, in the worst extremes, a character m their opposition 
that admits more of tlie application of such remedies than the mad and in- 
stinctive action of a mutinous soldiery. These two cases were certainly 
confounded at Madras ; and most of the evils that arose may be imputed to 
the. fallacy of treating a seditious combination of officers as a mutiny of 
soldiers. 
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must ask reflecting men to look near the subject, to exa- 
mine the evil which this measure could have produced, 
consider the ills that were at that moment to be expected, 
and to think on those that have resulted from the complete 
success to authority that the most sanguine could have 
anticipated, and then to pronounce their cool and delibe- 
rate judgment. There certainly could be no apprehension 
entertained that this order would have strengthened, to any 
purpose of immediate violence or opposition, the discon- 
tented and turbulent ; but the danger stated is, that those 
would have deemed it a victory. Let us for a moment 
suppose they had been led, by their first feelings of joy at 
their escape from a punishment which they had merited, 
to have considered it as such, what permanent effect could 
such a feeling produce ? what had they gained ? Nothing. 
The fate of the officers who had been suspended remained 
to be decided by the Directors ; with whom it must, under 
all circumstances, ultimately rest. Their Memorial for an 
increase of allowances was to be brought before the same 
bod;^, but without even a promise from Government of any 
recommendation. There was an end to their combinations 
and committees*, and, with them, to all those threats they 
had thrown out against the local Government, which, it 
was evident, would acquire such a vast accession of strength 
by the spirit of moderation and conciliation which it had 
shown, as would fully enable it to enforce the most severe 
discipline, and particularly in all cases which were attended 
with a danger of the recurrence of evils of a similar charac- 
ter to those it bad so recently encountered. The majority, 
indeed, of the officers of the army, and all the most re- 

* The danger that had been incurred was sufficient to authorize Govern- 
ment to take the most decisive measures to guard against the revival of 
such combinations against authority : and though numbers who might 
iiave merited punishment had escaped, not one object qf ben^ to either 
individuals or the army at large had been attained ; and it is therefore quite 
f atravagant to assert such a termination could ever have tended to encou- 
rage future proceedings of a similar nature. 
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spcdable, had seen at this moment the desperate situation 
into which they had unwatily suffered themselves to be led. 
They would have had no sentiments but those of gratitude 
to a Governmentj whose consideration had presented them 
with the means of escape. All these would, if such an in- 
dulgence had been shown to their errors, have ranged 
themselves with enthusiasm on the side of Government, 
and would have been the most forward to retrieve the cha- 
racter of the service, by the punishment of those whom a 
hardened spirit of disaffection and turbulence had led to 
continue in opposition. That such a class would also 
have remained, there is no doubt; and Government might 
have been satisfied, at the moment this measure was taken, 
that future punishments would have corrected any erro- 
Jieous opinions regarding the true motives that had induced 
so generous and politic a proceeding. 

The situation of affairs at the period stated was such, 
that though there could be little doubt of the ultimate sue* 
cess of Government even under the violent course it pur- 
sued ; yet that did not appear likely to be attained, if ex- 
tremes were resorted to, without bloodshed. His Majesty’s 
regiments at Hyderabad* and Travancore would be, if a 
contest was precipitated, in the utmost danger ; and if the 
combat between our European and native troops had once 
commenced, feelings would have been instantly engendered, 
the dreadful action of which no man could calculate. That 
these results were averted, was owing to a variety of causes, 
very little, if at all, connected with cither tlie foresight or 
vigour of the Government of Fort St. George. . 


♦ The account of what occurred at this station on tiic day (iciierai 
Close made the noble effort he did to carry the orders of tlie Government 
of Madras into execution, shows the desperate hazard that was incurred. 
If, says an officer of hi;;:h rank, during tin* period that between four and 
/ive thousand troops were in a state of mutinous violence and uproar, 
“ one musket had gone off by accident, not a man of his Majesty’s 33d 
“ regiment would have been left alive, and a general massacre of almost 
“ all Europeans would have been the most certain i^esult.” 
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But, passing over what was likely to be the probable 
results of the desperate extreme to which the Government 
of Fort St. George had resort, (though it is by a conside- 
ration of these results that the merit of my suggestions 
should be tried,) le< us contemplate what has occurred, 
from the most favourable issue that could have been 
anticipated. ** The officers of the coast army must long 
continue to feel that degradation which they have en- 
dured. Years must elapse before the action of this 
feeling will cease to produce disunion and discontent in 
that establ is merit. But these are comparatively light 
considerations, ks all questions must be, connected with 
a body of men over whom we must always have such 
strong ties and efficient control as the European officers of 
our armies in India. It is the firm allegiance and con- 
tinued obedience of the natives, of which the strength of 
those armies is composed, which forms by far the most im-^ 
portant principle in our government of this great Empire. 
This can never be denied : and it is as true, that in that 
almost religious respect with which the sepoy of India has 
hitherto regarded his European officer, consisted what has 
been always deemed the chief link of this great chain of 
duty and obedience. That link (as far as relates to the 
sepoys of the coast establishment) * has, if not broken, been 
greatly shattered and impaired. A temporary object of 
importance, no doubt, has been gained by a sacrifice of 
one a thousand times the value of the object. The dignity 
of the local Government of Fort St. George has been saved 
from an imputation of weakness, by a measure which 
threatens the most serious danger to the future safety of 
our whole empire in India. An evil, for which there were 
many and certain remedies, has been averted, by incurring 
one, the progress of which (from its character,) cannot be 

* No consideration of this question can be local or limited. If a suc- 
cesshil example of disobedience or rebellion was exhibited by our native 

troops onifthe Madras establishment, its baneful effects would not be limited 
to that part of our possessions, 
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otlculated ; which is, from its nature, irremediable ; and 
of which we know nothing, except that it is efficient to our 
destruction. 

The Government of Fort St. George appear resolved to 
withhold the expression of their sense of that benefit which 
the substance of their dispatch obviously shows flowed from 
my observation and conduct. Sir George Barlow, through 
his secretary, Lieutenant*Colonel Barclay, to me, under 
date the 12th of July, states, that, in comtqutnce of the 

information which I had communicated'^’^ from Masuli- 
patara, he had ordered the assembling of a considerable 
force near Madras ; and it is to this precautionary measure, 
adopted upon my information, to which the Goyemment 
of Madras ascribes in a great degree the success of its sub- 
sequ^t proceedings : and it seems also to have entirely 
escaped the recollection of the Government, that if I had 
not, by my exertions, reclaimed the garrison of Masulipa- 
tara from their design of inarching to join the Hyderabad 
force, and prevented from the 4th till the 22d of July their 
committing any outrage, that a great part of the army 
would, during that eventful period, have been precipi- 
tated into a rupture before the Government had time for 
executing any plan for the defeat of their designs, I do 
not mention these circumstances with a view of claiming 
any merit from ray exertions at that period ; but to show 
that the same principle, which led to an unfounded in- 
sinuation against my character, has caused an omission of 
every fact that could bring my services to the favourable 
notice of my superiors. 

1 shall resume my narrative, and state shortly what share 
1 had in the transactions at Madras, from my return from 
Masulipatam till the arrival of Lord Minto at that settle- 
ment. 

I have already stated that Sir George Barlow directed 
me, before I went to Masulipatam, to write the draft of a 
letter to the commanding officers at Hyderabad and Jaul- 
nail, and had approved of what 1 bad written^ I bad 
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carried a copy of that draft to Masulipatam, and had, oti 
my first violent discussion with the officers of that garrison^ 
adduced it as a proof of the moderation and temper with 
which the Governor had acted. In a short period, how- 
ever, it appeared that no such document had reached Hy- 
derabad, and I was exposed to the charge of intended 
deception. I addressed a note to Colonel Barclay the 
day after I arrived at Madras, stating this fact, and 
begged that he would, by his answer, enable me to 
repel such a charge*. I received the following reply, 
dated Fort St. George, 28th July 1809. 

Dear Malcolm, 

I have just received your note of 
this date. I recollect perfectly well, that before your 
embarkation for Masulipatam you put into my hands, 
to be delivered to Sir George Barlow, a paper in the 
form of a draft of a letter to be written to Colonel Mon- 
tresor, on the subject of addresses from the Hyderabad 
subsidiary force. I delivered the paper according to 
your desire. I know that Sir George Barlow did not 
approve of it ; and I believe that no letter of the nature 
of it was sent to Colonel Montresor. 

I remain, &c. &c, 

(Signed) R. BARCLAY.’^ 


* I spoke to Colonel Barclay before I wrote upon this subject, and he 
said he would show my note to Sir G. Barlow, and obtain me an answer 
that would vindicate my character from the charge to which the Governor’s 
change of resolution had made me liable. This circumstance left me with- 
out a doubt that the cautious reply I received from that officer was by, the 
direction of Sir G. Barlow. Indeed, I was satisfied that this excellent and 
respectable officer, for whom 1 have always entertained the same senti- 
ments of esteem and friendship, never acted in any part of those transac- 
tions, in which his name appears, but by ike specific insti'uctwns or orders 
the Governor^* 
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Greatly surprised at this answer, I wmte the following 
note : 


‘‘ Dear Barclay, 

There ninst be a mistake, as the 
draft I gave you was written, by direction of Sir George 
Barlow, from a memorandum now in my possession, 
which I hud read to Sir George not half an hour before, 
mid of which he at that moment approved, or he would 
not have desired me to put it in the sha|)e of a letter. 
1 beg the nature of the request I made in my note of 
yesterday may not be inisuiuierstood. I am aware Sir 
George Barlow, wbeii he asked iny opinion on the 
question ofthe reply to be mad«‘ to the representation 
from the Hyderabad force, might, e ven if he approved 
my suggestion at the nunneiit, bt* led by a thoii>an(i con- 
siderations to alter his sentiments hetore !ht tappaP was 
dispatch(*d ; but as i sailed for Masulipatam mule r the 
impression that no change h id occurred in his opinion, 
and made use ofthe information 1 had upon the subject, 
to satisfy misguided men that they were in error regaril- 
ing his disposition towards them, and hy iloin^ so have 
subjected myself to a ch iige of vifeniU d dvK I 

was naturally anxious to clear my chanctcT from this 
imputation; and the circnmstancev vvi*re (wideiUly sixdi, 
that it appeared in my mind I w^mjM be eo abhal to do 
so without the slightest embarrassment to either yon or 
Sir George Barlow. If, indt ed, i had not been sati^fi(*d 
of this, i should never have written, at a momeni hkc 
the present, upon such a subject. Your note conveys 
no idea but that 1 had, without any previous comrnun:- 
ca ion with Sir George Barlow, sent a draft of a letter 
td him through you, of which he disuppioved ; and so 
far from answering the object for which it was solicited, 


• Post. 
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could make no impression but that my assertions were 
founded on an ill-grounded presumption of my possess- 
ing an influence over the judgment of Sir G. Barlow. 
T/iiSy you must be aware^ is exactly opposite to the cir^ 
cumstances of the case^ as I have stated them to you at 
the period of their occurrence ; for I told you it was by 
desire of Sir George Barlow I gave you the draft. 

I have felt it due to myself to say so much, but am 
not desirous a word more should pass on the subject. 
I trust it never has and never can be supposed, that I 
could either in word or deed do any thing that could 
occasion the slightest embarrassment upon any question, 
much less upon one of so personal a nature. 

Your’s sincerely, 

(Signed) JOHN MALCOLM.” 

To this communication I received the following more 
satisfactory reply ; 

Dear Malcolm, 

I have been so busy for the last two 
days, that I could not refer to the answer which I wrote 
on the 28th ultimo to your letter of that date, respecting 
the draft of tlie letter which you gave me for Sir George 
Barlow previous to your embarkation for Masulipatam. 

I now find that it is not mentioned in that answer that 
you had prepared the draft at Sir George Barlow’s de- 
sire, after a long conversation with him on the subject; 
but I recollect perfectly well that you told me so when 
you gave me the draft. 

I remain, &€• &c. 

(Signed) R. BARCLAY, 

M. S.” 

« Fort St. George, 
l*t August, 1809.” 
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This trifling but irritating circii instance confirmed me 
in the resolution 1 had taken regarding ray own conduct. 
I had come irom Bombay with the intention of joining 
my station at Mysore ; but I had received, when at Masu« 
lipatam, a leti^ir from l>ord Miiito reappointing me to 
Persia; and I had, since 1 reached Madras, been directed 
by a letter from his Lordship, under date the J5th of July, 
to await his arrival at that place. With such orders I 
could only offer my service as a volunteer to Sir George 
Barlow; and 1 had little encouragement to do tliat. He 
had, it is true, at the interview 1 had on the 27th, ex- 
pressed in a cold manner his wish that I should go to 
Mysore ; but that wish had never been repeated he had 
made no further communication to me since my return ; 
nor had I even been required to give that information 
which he knew i possessej:l. UndcT such circumstances, 
I felt that it was my duty to obey lh(‘ orders of tiie Gover- 
nor-General, and not to intrude my voluntary services 
when they were evidently not sought. In consequence of 
this determination I addressed a private letter to Sir 
George Barlow on the 1st of August; in which, after ex- 
plaining very fully the sentiments by which my conduct 
was regulated, 1 oftcred tlie following obser\ations on 
what had passed, and what might be expected from the 
measure he had adopted : 

You are no stranger to that enthusiasm with which I 
embarked in the present scene: and, whatever has b(‘en 
‘‘ my success, 1 am assured that ^ou are satisfied 1 have 
not been deficient in zeal in die exertion of my humble 
endeavours to reclaim ray brother officers to temper and 
to the path of duty: and I indulged, to the very moment 
of my arrival at Madras from Masiilipatam, a hope lhat 
this great object of your soliciludc would be cdfected 
without having recourse to concive measures; or at 
least that a great proportion of tlie officers of the Coin-f 
pariy’s army (including almost all who had weight and 
influence with the men) would be reeovered, and that 
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^ the early submission of the rest would have been a ccr- 
tain consequence of the returti of their seniors to their 
duty. 

The highly criminal violence of the force at Hyder- 
abad, which is known to the whole army to be guided 
by weak and wrong-headed men, has unfortunately 
precipitated a very different issue to that which I was 
so sanguine as to expect. That force has declared that 
they speak the sentiments of the whole, or at least those 
of a great proportion of the Madras army ; though it is 
evident, at the moment they made such an assertion, 
they could not have received an answer from any 
station to that absurd paper which they term an Ulii- 
maiiort^ which they have had the audacity to forward 
to Government ; but which, I conscicuiiously believe, 
would, if it had been publicly promulgated, have been 
disowned and disclaimed by great numbers of the senior 
and most respectable officers at every station in tlie 
army. I can speak positively witii regard to some, 
indeed all of the senior officers of the garrison of Masu- 
lipatam upon this subject, and they have lately been 
considered as the most violent of the whole. I am far 
from meaning (such meaning would, indeed, be as con- 
trary to (hat high respect 1 have ever entertained for 
your character, as to the duties of my situation) to offer 
eviui an opinion on the wisdom and policy of that step 
which Government has lately adopted with the Com- 
pany’s officers of this establishment. The lest these 
were required to sign was, as far as I understood it, a 
m(Te repetition of the obligations of the commission 
that every one of them held ; and the only rational ob- 
jection that could be made to it by men who were 
devoted to their duty, and who had never deviated 
from it in thought, word, or deed, was, that it was un- 
necessary ; that it was, with regard to them at least, an 
“ act of supererogation, and one that had a taint of suspi- 
cion ill it. These were, indeed, the feelings that passed 
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in raj mind when this paper was first put into mj 
hands ; but they were instantly subdued by a paramount 
sense of public duty ; atid I sii^ned it to show (as tin* as 
my example could sliow) iny perfect acquiesccMice in a 
measure which the (joveriiment I served had thought 
proper to adopt : but I am satis/ied it was not the terms 
of this paper which led tin* « Teat ma jority of the C\)ra- 
pany’s officers both in camp and at the Mount, and in 
the garrison, to refuse their signatures ; it was tlnj man- 
ner in which it was presented, and the circumstances 
by which the whole proceeding was ace.ompaiiied. 
“ The minds of the most honourable, and of those most 
attached to Government and to their Country, ^revolted 
more at the mode than the substance of tin* act: they 
felt (perhaps erroneously) (hat tiny were disgraced, 
because the manner in which their consruit was asked 
showed they were not in the least trusted : and this was, 
I am assured, one of the chief causes of their almost 
general rejection of this proposed test of fide’ity. It 
appears to me of the greatest importance (hat you 
should be aware of every feeling that this iwoc(*e(liiig 
excited; and it is in discharge of the duties of that 
‘‘ friendship with which you have ever honoured me 
that I have stated my sentiments so freely upon this 
subject. I am very intimately acquainted with a grc’at 
number of the oflicers of whom I speak : some of them 
would, I am certain, have given their Jives for (rov< rn- 
ment at the very moment they refused to give a pledire 
which they thought, fronri the mode in which it was 
proposed, reflected upon their honour ; and others, wIk> 
had unfortunately gone to a certain extent in the late 
culpable and unmilitary proceedings, but who viewi d 
the criminal excesses of some of their brother ofiie( rs 
with undisguised horror and irulignation, would, i am 
“ assured, if it had been possible for Ciov(*rnraent to have 
pardoned what was past, and to Iiave expressed, in in- 
dulgeut language, its kind intentions for the future, 
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^ have been the most forward in their efforts to punish 
those who, by an unwarrantable perseverance in a guilty 
career, merited all the wrath of the state : but, unfortu- 
nately, (though such an intention, I am assured, never 
entered into your mind,) an almost general sentiment 
prevailed, that it w^as meant the service should be 
destroyed by the first blow, and that all were therefore 
included in one general mass, as just objects of suspicion 
and disgrace. 

I am far from defending such an interpretation of this 
measure of Government ; 1 have only stated what I 
consider to be the fact, and explained, as far as 1 could, 
those causes by which I believe it to have been pro- 
duced : their operation is, I fear, now almost irremedi- 
able, and events must take their course. 1 know (and 
my personal conduct has proved it,) that my brother 
officers are deeply wrong ; and I am quite heart-broken 
when 1 reflect on the consequences to themselves and 
country which the guilt of some of them is likely to 
produce. 1 need nut assure you of my sincere Iiappi- 
ness at the success which has hitherto attended the exe- 
cution of the measure you have adopted, and I 
anxiously hope it may meet with no opposition. 1 
have never doubted the success of t his measure, if it w as 
resorted to, as far as related to the accomplishment of 
its immediate object; and 1 most earnestly pray that 
my judgment may Iiave deceived me with regard to tho 
collateral and remote consequences by which I have 
always deemed it likely to be attended.” 

The only reply i received to this communication, was 
by a note from Colonel Barclay, under date the 2d of 
August, to acquaint me, that, for the reasons I had slated, 
Sir George Barlow would not press me to go to Mysore, 
and that it was the Governor’s intention to reply to the 
oibet parts ot my Mter at more leisure. He uever^ 
however, condescended to make such a reply, or indeed to 
honour me with any subsequent communication whatever, 
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either personally, or through the medium of an^ of his 
staff: and an event occurred sometime afterwards, whicli 
produced such irritation upon his mind, as to make him 
deny me the common civilities due to an officer in my 
public station. Some time after my return to Madras, an 
address* from the inhabitants of Madras to Sir George 
Barlow was drawn up, and sent in circulation. This 
address was said to have originatc<l with a staff officer of 
rank. None of the usual forms of convening the inhabit- 
ants had taken place ; and the mode adopted to obtain 
signatures was still more extraordinary than this glaring 
departure from common usage. Gentlemen of the first 
respectability in the civil service informed me, th^t when 
they had testified an aversion to sign this address unless 
parts of it were modified, they had received such plain in- 
timations regarding the consequences with which their 
refusal would be attended,* as left them in no doubt but 
that they must either sacrifice their opinions, or bring im- 
mediate distress, and perhaps final ruin, upon themselves 
and their families. Under these circumstances some had 
signed ; while others had actually absented themselves for 
days from their own houses, to escape the painful im|)or- 
tunities to which they were exposed. It is necessary here 
to state, that almost all ranks were ready at tliis moment 
to come forward with a public declaration of duty and 
attachment to Government, and of their readiness to sacri- 
fice their lives and fortunes in its defence ; but a strong 
objection was^entertained by many to that part of the cir- 
culated address which cast reflections upon that body of 
oflicers who had embraced the alternative of retiring for a 
period from their duty, rather than sign the t(?st which 
Government had proposed. It was said, and with great 
truth, that at the moment when Government professed its 
desire to reclaim these officers to a more active allegiance, 
Bathing could be more unwise and useless than exasperate 


* See a copy of thi» in the Appendix. 
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injf tbcir minds to a sullen perseverance in error, by an 
abuse of llieni in an address signed by a few civil and 
military inlif^bitants of Mudnos ; and that it was perfectly 
evident such an expression of sentiment could only have 
the effect of widening a breach it was most desirable to 
close, and of creating (bj^ exciting discussion) further dis- 
sensions and difference of opinion among those of whose 
devoted attachment to Government fliere could be no 
doubt. Such were my own sentiments regarding this 
address: and while I foresaw tlie mischief it was calculated 
to produce, I could divine no possible good from its agita- 
tion. It was sent for my signature, with (he following 
note from Colonel Leith : 

“ The accompanying address is sii})niitted to Lien te- 
nant-Coloiiel Malcolm for his consideration, which, as 
soon as he is done with, it is requested he will return to 
the bearer.” 

To this I immediately sent an answer, as follow^s : 

Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm returnt^ the address to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Leith. He has not signed it, for 
reasons very foreign to any want of respect and regard 
for Sir George Barlow, or of duty, obedience, and 
attachment to that constituted authority of his country 
under which he is placed.” 

I cannot recollect that I ever in my life took a step in 
which my mind was more decided respecting its propriety, 
on every public and private principle, than upon this 
occasion. I considered (he address, both from the irre- 
gular mode in which it was brought forward, the unbe- 
coming means resorted to in order to obtain signatuies, and 
the etpressions contained in it, as an unwise measufe, 
which had originated in that spirit of undistinguishiilg 
violence which I conscientiously believed had been the 
chief means of producing a crisis that this act was caK 
culaied to inflame. It did not appear to my mind to be 
attended with the slightest benefit, for it brought no new 

friends to Government : and though it could not shabe the 



attachment to the legitimate authority of {their country of 
any persons whose principles were fixed, its tendency was 
to excite jealousy and division among those who were most 
warmly attached to order and Government : and among 
these, however actuated by a sense of public duty, it was 
natural that a difierence of private opinion should exist. 
Some were, no doubt, more disposed than others to approve 
violent and unqualified proceedings, or perhaps less dis* 
posed to maintain that independence of mind which no man 
should ever be censured for maintaining upon sucli points ; 
otherwise addresses of this stamp would not only lose their 
value, but become tests of the most odious and invidious 
nature that a tyrannic G overnment could invent, to degrade 
or alienate the minds of its subjects* 

I certainly was most reluctant to believe that this 
measure had Sir George Barlow’s sanction ; it seemed to 
me of a character opposite to all the principles and habits 
of his life ; nor could 1 forget those grounds which he had 
assumed when he recently refused to permit me to frame 
an address of a very opposite tendency, and one that 
would) in all probability, have prevented those evils which 
this seemed calculated to inflame. 1 never was more sur- 
prbed than when (some days subsequent to my note to 
Colonel Leith) I was informed by a confidential officer of 
the Governor’s staffs to whom I mentioned what I had done, 
and the reasons by which I was actuated, that the address, 
from the first, had the Governor’s complete saYiction and 
approbation. 

In closing this subject, it may be necessary to state, that 
this address, after all the unbecoming efforts that were 
used to obtain signatures, had only fifty*seven names affixed 
to it; among which, twenty-four only were' civilians and 
inhabitants of Madras : the remainder were officers of his 
Majesty’s service, with a few of the staff of the Company’s 
army. If all those who did not sign it were not actually 
considered as disaffected, they were deemed by those 

whm this measure had formed inb a parfy, as lake* 

warm in the public cause. This species of injustice is loo 
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common to such times, to afford any individual a right of 
complaint ; but there should be a difference between the 
momentary feeling of a violent party during a period of 
commotion, and the deliberate sentiments of a public niler. 
I have already mentioned, that the crime of having pre^ 
sumed, though in the most respectful manner, to act con- 
formably to the dictates of my own judgment on a ques- 
tion which was referred to me as a private individual, sub- 
jected me, at the moment, to the loss of those civilities 
from Sir George Barlow to which I had a right from my 
public station; and I did not require the evidence I have 
now obtained, from the publication of the letter from the 
Government of Madras to the Secret Committee, to satisfy 
my mind that my character has since had to war with all 
the weight that belongs to the influence and opinion of 
Sir George Barlow : but, great as this odds may appear to 
many, it can excite no apprehension in a mind fortified as 
mine is by a conscious sense of never having deviated from 
the path of private rectitude, or public duty. 

Though, subsequent to .this transaction, all personal in- 
tercourse between Sir George Barlow and me had ceased, 
I could not look with indifference on the events that 
occurred ; and when the mad desperatioii of the officers of 
the two corps which marched from Chittledroog to proceed 
to Seringapatam led to an action^ I thought the opportu- 
nity favourable to close this horrid scene in a manner every 
way suited to the dignity of Government. I first com- 
municated my sentiments upon this point to Lieutetiunth 
Colonel Barclay, and afterwards ventured to addressr the 
following note to Sit George Barlow, expecting that the 
importance of the subject, and a consideration of former 
acquaintance and regard, would at least obtain a pardon 
for such a liberty. 

Dear Sir, 

I wrote a note to Colonel Barclay some hour* 

ago, which he informed me he sent to you for perusal. 

I have since received a letter from Masulipatam, at 
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which place they arc between hope and despair ; but 
have refrained from further guilt, and mean to refrain, 
unless called upon by those who have now, thank God ! 
shown them an example of returning to their duty. I 
am assured you will not blame that extreme anxiety 
which makes me intrude, unasked, my opinion at a 
moment like the present, I have, I am satisfied, the 
fullestinforrnation of the real temper of this army at this 
present period ; and, if I am not the most deceived man 
ill the world, there is an opportunity given, by the con- 
duct of the Hyderabad forced which enables you to 
combine the immediate and complete settlement of' these 
afflicting troubles with the advancement of the reputa- 
tion, power, and dignity, of Government. I^am aware 
of the very deep guilt into which almost all have gone; 
some in intention, others in act : but the force at Hyder- 
abad, who, since the* 1st of May, have been the cause 
of all the present evils, and who lately insulted Goveni- 
ment with demands, are now supplicating clemency : a 
dreadful + example has occurred in Mysore, which will 
make a lasting impression on both officers and sepoys, 
of the horrors to which such illegal combinations lead. 
If it were possible to close the scene here, an impression 
must be made that will for ever prevent the repetition of 
such crimes; and the effect of shame and contrition, 
which the clemency and magnanimity of Government 
must produce, will have more effect upon the minds Ctf 
liberal men than twenty examples. Men’s minds will 
be at once reclaimed, and they will be fixed in their 
attachment by a better motive than fear. But this is 
not all. The officers at Hyderabad, like those of other 
stations, act at the present crisis entirely from the im- 
pulse of passion and feeling ; aiid they fly, as I have 


• Tlic officers of that force had signed the test. 

t It was considered, at the moment when this note was wTitten, that 
almost the whole of the two corps from Chittlcdroog iiud been destroyed. 
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witnessed, from one extreme to another, with a faeillty 
that is not to be credited by persons under the influence 
of calm reason. Such persons can never be depended 
upon, whatever pledges they make, while any strong 
causes of agitation remain : and no act, therefore, which 
does not embrace the whole, can give that complete 
security and tranquillity which is the object of desire. 
If a single question [of irritation and inflammation be 
left, it is a spark which may again create a general ex- 
plosion. 

You will, I am assured, pardon this communication. 
Nothing could have induced me to the freedom, but a 
conviction that this is one of those happy moments 
when all the dangers that threaten us may be dissipated. 
** If you can, on the grounds of your granting that 
clemency to supplication, which you never would to 
demand; of military justice being' satisfied, and the 
army lessoned, in the dreadful example that has been 
made in Mysore ; and of your thinking it not deroga* 
tory, at such a moment, to grant a general amnesty, 
and to bury the past in oblivion : desiring all those who 
‘‘ mean to perform their duty to join their corps, and 
those who do not, to consider themselves out of the ser- 
vice ; and proclaiming every man a traitor, and liable 
to immediate military execution, who opposes legal 
authority one hour after the receipt of this order, I will 
answer with my life for the immediate re-establishment 
of the public authority on more secure grounds than it 
perhaps ever rested. Such an act as this will, I am 
assured, while it advances the fame and dignity of 
Government, raise your own reputation in the highest 
degree ; and you will receive, as you will merit, the 
blessings of thousands, with the applause of your 
country. 

I have perhaps already said too much upon this 
subject ; and I could adduce many more equally for* 
cible reasons to those 1 have urged ; btlt I shall not 
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trouble you further. If you think the suggestions I 
have ofl’ered worthy of any attention, 1 shall attend 
you, and state them. With regard to the success of 
this measure I cannot have a doubt. If all did not im- 
mediately submit, they would be completely disunited : 
and those that ventured to oppose (if there were any 
such), would be the proper objects for example. 

I am, with great respect, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) JOHN MALCOLM.” 

The receipt of this note was not even acknowledged ; 
and it was, of course, the last communication I made to 
Sir George Barlow » When Lord Miiito arrived at Madras, 
I laid every part of ray conduct before him. I gave him 
every information I could regarding the actual state of 
affairs; and submitted with freedom my sentiments of 
those principles which should govern his final judgment 
on the important points that remained for his decision. 
He expressed no dissatisfaction at my conduct ; he thanked 
me for my information ; and though he differed with me 
in many of the opinions I stated, be did not condemn me 
for that difference : on the contrary, he appeared pleased 
with the liberty I took in offering my advice with such 
boldness and freedom. The whole of the manner, as well 
as the substance of the conduct, which this able and vir- 
tuous nobleman observed towards me on this occasion, had 
the effect of reconciling my mind to further exertions in 
the public service ; from which, I confess, it was, before 
his arrival, much, if not wholly alienated. I bad been 
employed, as I have shown, in a confidential manner, 
without being trusted. I had been deputed on a delicate 
and arduous mission, and recommended to pursue a system 
which mixed firnmess with conciliation, while it proposed 
to reclaim by reason more than by terror ; and before any 
time was given for the operation of the measures I had 
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f-aken, a new course was adopted, grounded on coercion 
aloiie : and because I had not by inspiration divined that 
such would be the ultimate result, 1 now discover that I 
have been most unjustly censured, as disappointing the 
expectations of the Government : and it has been in- 
sinuated (a direct charge would have been loo bold) that 
I acted conirary to orders. 1 trust 1 have refuted every 
charge of this nature : and if some should continiu^ to think 
1 have committed errors; none, 1 am assured, can accuse 
me of crimes. Let it be recollected that I was placed, 
throughout all the transactions 1 have described, in a most 
painful and difficult situation. I had no prescribed or dis- 
tinct duly to perform ; 1 Was called upon by .Sir G. Barlow 
to exert, in the manner 1 thought best adapted to tiie end, 
afl the influence 6f my character to reclaim men with 
whom he thought 1 had great weight ; and he appeared for 
a period to give me his confidence, and to trust implicitly 
to my discretion and judgment. I was all along sensible 
to the full danger of the situation in which 1 placed myself; 
but was too earnest in the cause to attend to prudence : 
and I may conscientiously add, that I never was more 
assuied of meeting approbation from Sir George Barlow 
than at that moment when I found myself estranged from 
all share in his confidence, and treated with the most 
pointed neglect. But 1 had myself to reproach. I should 
certainly have foreseen that my efforts would have been 
useless, when combined with a system of measures to which 
they bore little or no affinity ; and 1 was (I must confess 
it,) wrong in supposing, for a moment, that my advice, or 
any arguments I could adduce, could, under any cir- 
cumstances, permanently divert the Governor of Fort 
St. George into a course that mixed feeling, and consi« 
deration for human failings, with the established maxims 
of his ordinary rule. 1 should have known better ; and in 
fact I did, as my letters ^ before I went to Madras prove : 

* Vide letters to Lords Wellesley and Wellington, pages 64 , 65# 
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but, when on the spot, my heart conquered my head, and 
I tried an impossibility : but I never siiall regret the 
attempt, nor blush for having recommended principles of 
action that arc congenial to the best feelings of human 
nature, that are calculated to make Government an object 
of rational attachment, and to give the mind a generous 
pride in submission and obedience; and which, so far 
from being of dangerous example, and subversive of order, 
are familiar in the practice to every free state, aiid have 
never been rejected in the most despotic, when such have 
been governed by great and wise rules. 
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No. I. 

Copies Letters from Lieutmant-Colonel’hAw.ctiX.vi 
during his Stay at Masulipatam. 


TO SIR GEORGE BARLOW. 

l^Iasulipatam, 4th July, ISOi. ^ 

Dear Sir^ 

I ARRIVED here early this morning. No» 
thing can be worse than the state in which matters were. 
Major Storey seems a weak man, and the garrison was 
commanded by a committee of violent spirited young men. 
They deliberated, after my arrival, on the measures they 
were to pursue ; and were at first, I am assured, disposed 
to resist my authority ; they next made a demand of an 
act of amnesty for all late proceedings in the garrison of 
Masulipatam. This, I told them, it was quite impossible 
for me to grant ; that a regular military proceeding had 
been instituted, to*4nquire into* late proceedings ; and that 
I could declare, it was the intention of Government to 
order a court martial to try any person this court thought 
ought to be tried ; but I could say no more. They had, 
I found, pledged themselves most deeply to resist Govern- 
ment, to almost all the stations in the army*, and had 


iUaye not complete eyidence of this fact. 
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received the strongest assurances of support from Hyder- 
abad ; and I believe a movement towards that quarter was 
intended in a day or two. The public avowal of their 
determination to resist Government made them feel reluc- 
tant to relax their opposition ; and their fear of suffering 
for what has past, rendered them quite desperate. They, 
however, after a conference of some hours, became more 
reasonable, and professed their obedience to my autliority, 
and their acquiescence in the inquiry that had been ordered. 
I issued the general orders, and directed the instant release 
of Lieutenant-Colonel limes from arrest. I saw him. He 
is no doubt a very good, but he is a weak man. He feels 
naturally very indignant at what has passed, but Avill be 
moderate in his conduct. I could have liad no idea of the 
length to which matters have proceeded, betbro to-day. 
An organized opposition to Government was to liavc com- 
menced as the day after to-morrow ; and, in the present 
temper of men, I know not if that event can be avoided. 
Nothing can be so uiifortunale as tlie occurrences of the 
mutiny here, as numbers have been hurried into guilt, from 
which they see no escape but in all being equally involved. 
This is a melancholy state to have minds in. 1 have cer- 
tainly succeeded in making them abandon their violent 
measures for the moment ; but a relapse is to be appre- 
hended ; particularly as it would appear difliculf , if not 
impossible, to tranquillize them by an act of amnesty. 
What am I to do, in case of an extreme? The com- 
bination is general. Excuse this hurried note. I have 
not a moment. 

I am, with great respect, 

Your obedient servant, 

JOHN MALCOLM. 


(Signed) 
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TO SIR GEORGE BARLOW. 

Masulipatam, 5th July, 1809. 

Dear Sir, 

I WROTE you a hurried Idler last night. I 
have since come tot lie knowledge of many additional facts, 
and have had some time to reflect on what I have seen and 
heard ; and I slionld be as wanting in my duty to you as 
to rny country, it* I was withheld, by any motive whahwer, 
in stating my sentiments in the most nndisguiseil manner 
on the present state of aflairs : and whetlier yon coincide 
in my opinion or not, you can have no doubt regarding 
those motives that lead me to express, in that sacred con- 
fidence, which your knowledge of my character authorizes 
me to‘iisc, the coiivlctioirof my judgment on the steps 
necessary to be taken upon the ]nesent unfortunate crisis. 

I have now seen the concerted plans of almost the whole 
of the army against the authority offjoveriinient ; and can 
say, with almost an assurance that I am correct, that there 
is not one Company’s cor])s, from Cape Comorin to (bin- 
jam, that is not implicated in the general guilt, and that 
is not phalgc-'d to rise against ( <ovm’nmen(, unless wlnit 
th(*y deem their gri(‘vances arc redressed. I5e assured, 
tliat no commanding ofliccr, whatever they may write, has 
any real authority over their corps’*': and tlioagli in some 
places (where there arc King’s regiments) they arc more 
guarded, their resolution is the same ; and they im'an to 
act, tlie moment the example is shown by those parts of 
the army w honi (liey consider as most likely to be succ.essful 
in their first eflurts. TJie Hyderabad and Jauliiah force are 
chiefly looked to, and the northern division of the army ; 
and the European regiment has, from what they style its 
regimental grievances, become the corps from wiiich they 
expect the first act of opposition. Its late proceedings 


This chiefly alludes to the officers of Ihe corps. 
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are applauded and confirmed by the force at Hyderabad : 
and I know it was intended, if there had been the slightest 
indication of any coercive measures, or even had the Com- 
mander-in-Chief arrived, to have marched this corps and 
the two sepoy battalions in the division to effect a junction 
with the Hyderabad force, in order to organize an array to 
commence hostilities with Government. Their march was 
to have taken place as to-day ; and it was, for five hours 
after my arrival, a subject of warm discussion, Whether I 
should be recognised or not as their commanding officer ? 
And, after stating every thing a man could state to reclaim 
them to better feeling, 1 was obliged to give them the 
choice of the extreme, of either immediately submitting to 
the order of Government, or of opposing it. They chose 
at last the former; but placed it on the grounds of that 
general respect which was paid by them, and all their 
brother officers, to my character. I did not think it 
necessary to fight regarding the grounds of their obedience 
on this point, being satisfied with the substance, and par- 
ticularly as I had received this proof after they were in- 
formed of my sentiments and intentions. Though an im- 
mediate open rebellion against Government has been pre- 
Tented by ray arrival at Masulipatam, the danger is not 
past; and we must not deceive ourselves, or any longer 
evade this serious question. The officers of the Company’s 
army on Uic coast are no doubt at this moment in a state of 
actual insurrection against the Government ; and this com- 
bination against authority is every moment maturing and 
spreaiiing wider. I have seen the letter * from the Bombay 
army to that of the coast, and it is unqualified in its con- 
demnation of the orders of the 1st of May, and its promise 
of support* Several private letters have been received 
from Bengal. An address from that array, to the same 
effect as that of Bombay, is expected : at all events th^y 
certain that no human power will lead the Bengal 


♦ This was afterwards discovered to be a forgery. 
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troops to act against them. They calculate upon opposi* 
tioii from the King’s army, and their plans are concerted 
to meet it. These deluded men are aware of the ruin they 
are bringing upon themselves ; but their infatuation is so 
great, that they are reconciled to their ruin, in the expec- 
tation that it will equally involve that Government against 
which their rage has been so industriously and so success- 
fully excited. All attempts to reason with men in the 
state of mind they are in, appears vain. Even the cir- 
culation of the able letter from Bengal is, as I apprehended, 
likely to inflame, instead of appeasing their passions. It 
is so true, that when men’s minds have gone completely 
wrong, that which ought to put them right has, in general^ 
a direct contrary effect : and the fact is, that all those cor- 
rect principles and loyal feelings, which are so eloquently 
expressed in the letter from the supreme Government, but 
serve to impress them more* forcibly with a sense of that 
guilt into which they have so precipitately rushed, and to 
render them more desperate in their proceedings, as they 
can (after what has passed, and particularly late events at 
this place,) only see individual safety in all being equally 
involved in the deepest guilt. I entreat you to be per- 
suaded that these sentiments are quite general ; or, at least, 
that the few who do not entertain them have neither the 
means nor the courage 16 oppose their progress ; and 
allow themselves, with an indefensible passiveness, to be 
borne along with the tide. Under such a state of circum- 
stances, all hopes of this spirit of insurrection subsiding 
must be at an end. Some steps must instantly be taken ; 
and no good can result from the application of any partial 
remedy. The disease is general, and the remedy must be 
so also. It remains with you to decide on the measures 
that are to be adopted. The first and most military, 
though not, perhaps, the most political, that suggests itself, 
is the employment of actual force. In such a contest, 
however, not only the means must be calculated, but the 
result ; and, as far as I can judge, success, even in thb 
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extreme, -would not save us from the most baneful conse- 
quences. It seems therefore not wise to have resort to 
such a measure, till every other that it is possible for Go- 
rernraent to take, without the annihilation of its own power 
and dignity, has been tried and failed. Unqualified con- 
cession to the demands of the army, either in dismissing 
public servants of Government, or in rescinding its orders, 
would be a virtual resignation of its power, and cannot 
therefore be made. It would, indeed, be better and more 
honourable, if matters were at the worst, that Govern- 
ment should fall by any hands than its own. Should Go- 
vernment not resolve on having immediate resort to force, 
one line only remains that could at the present moment 
afford a rational hope of the necessity of having recourse 
to that extreme being avoided, or at least of its being 
resorted to with advantage ; which is, to meet the crisis at 
once, by a general order to something of the following pur- 
port r 

■ Government finds, with concern, that it can no longer 
indulge that sanguine hope which it once entertained, 
that the irritation which a variety of causes have com- 
bined to produce in the minds of the Company’s army 
on the coast would subside ; and as it is satisfied that the 
‘‘ evils which must result from the existence of those com- 
binations against its authority, that are now formed in 
almost every station, will, if suffered to continue, be as 
injurious to the public interests, as if tliose by whom 
these proceedings arc carried on were in a state of open 
hostility to Government ; it feels compelled to antici- 
pate every extreme that can occur, and to publish to 
the army at large the final resolutions which it has 
adopted under this extraordinary and unparalleled 
situation of affairs : and these resolutions will, it is satis- 
fied, be found to combine as much attention to the feel- 
ings of the army as it is possible to show without a 
sacrifice of the public interest, and an abandonment of 
the authority and dignity of Government. The Go- 
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vernor and Council can and does make every possible 
allowance for feelings so strongly excited as those of the 
officers of the coast army have Ixjcii, and is disposed to 
refer that great agitation of mind into which they have 
been thrown by a concurrence of causes which must 
greatly mitigate, if they do not aUogether extenuate, 
that degree of criminality which must always attach to 
such proceedings : and, under such impressions, he can 
view their extreme solicitude regarding those of their 
brother officers whom he has thought it his duty to 
suspend the service, with that consideration which is 
due to a highly meritorious body of officers, acting under 
the strong impulse of warm and honourable, but mis-» 
taken feelings. And with sucli sentiments he cannot 
deem it derogatory to Government to state, that he in- 
tends, in the full confidence that the officers of the coast 
army will abandon (heir present dangerous course of 
proceeding, to recommend to the Honourable the Court 
of Directors the restoration to the service of those officers, 
whose suspension, and the reasons which led to it, have 
been reported to them, and who are consequently the 
‘‘ only authority by which that act can be repealed : and 
he can have no doubt, but the earnest desire of their 
brother officers, combined with the high character which 
** most of the officers under suspension formerly held, will 
induce the Honourable Court to overlook their late con- 
duct, and comply with this recommendation. Acting 
upon the same principle, Government is pleased to 
appoint Colonel Bell to the charge of the battalion of 
artillery at the Mount, and Colonel Chalmers to the 
command of the subsidiary force in Travancore. Lieu- 
tenant Maitland is appointed quarter-master of the 
European regiment of infantry. 

The committee of inquiry ordered to assemble at Ma- 
sulipatam is repealed ; and no act, eitlier of any body, 
or of individual officers in the Company’s service, of 
which no cognizance has yet been taken, and which 
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occurred before the present date, will be made subject of 
“ future notice, or even operate to the disadvantage of 
such body of officers or individuals, unless they should, 
** by 8 perseverance in the same course, and a repetition 
of the same conduct, forfeit all claim to such lenity and 
<< cwisideration at a moment when Government has taken 
“ such steps to tranquillize the agitated minds of the army, 
“ and to leave even the most mistaken without a plea for 
“ perseverance in their present dangerous course. It 
must declare its positive and final resolution neither to 
“ alter nor modify thb proceeding. It will yield no more 
** to the entreaties or demands of the army : and if any 
officers are so infatuated, and so lost to every considera* 
tion of the public good and the general prosperity of 
“ their country, as not immediately, on the promulgation 
of this order, to abandon their present course of proceed* 
ing. Government must, however much it may deprecate 


‘‘ such an extreme, meet it with that firmness and courage 
which becomes a constituted authority of the Empire 
“ of Great Britain. It- has contemplated this possible, 
“ though, it trusts, highly improbable event; and the 
“ different officers entrusted with command are directed, 
“ should any spiritof turbulence and insubordinationappear 
“ among the officers of the troops under their command, 
“ to punish the individuals with all the severity of martial 
“ law. And should the operation of the regular course of 
« justice be impeded, either by a combinjition among the 
officers or men, such will instantly be proclaimed rebeU 
“ against the legal authority of Government and their 
country ; as Government is perffiedy satisfied that the 
public interests will receive more injury from any effort 
« to ^nciliat^ men who persevere (after what has passed) 
“ in' principles so opposite to the restoration of order and 
discipline, than it even can meet from them as open 
enemies to their King and Country.” 

I am aware that a thousand objections may be made to 
an order of this nature ; but if must only be tried by tl» 
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times ; matters have arrived at such a crisis, that something 
decided must instantly be done. There is not an hour for 
delay. And what I have suggested is only the first pro- 
clamation in a war that seems to me, even with this step, 
almost unavoidable. If human means could avoid it, this 
act will ; for it holds out every motive that can incline men 
to good and deter them from evil. It concedes, no doubt, 
in some points ; but the case is urgent, and the spirit of 
concession is Corrected by the firmness and resolution which 
is mixed witli it. But your owm mind will suggest every 
thing. I am, as you know, devoted to the cause of my 
country. It will depend upon you where I am to act, if 
matters draw to an extreme. I should prefer ray station at 
Mysore, as that in which T have most influence, and could, 
in consequence, contribute most to the suj)port of the 
public interests, I cniinot conclude mthont ngnin en- 
treating you not to allow yourself to be lulled into security, 
and to be satisfied of the absolute ueccssUy of taking some 
sfeps or another to save the state from the imminent 
danger to which it is exposed. But inaction, even dan- 
gerous as it is, may be better than the commencement of 
a coercive system, before steps have been taken to gain 
more friends to Government than it has at present in the 
array : and I confess I can see no mode of doing this but 
by a measure which is completely decided and final ; and 
which, while it grants every indulgence even to erroneous 
feelings, looks to the close of this great question with a 
moderate and conciliatory, but a firm and manly spirit. I 
shall be most anxious for your sentiments, as soon as pos- 
sible, on the line 1 am to pursue at this place. The 
question of the marines, and the removal of some of the 
bfficers, had, I find, (for they have shown me all their 
papers,) been anticipated by the other stations ; and the 
opposition here was in part by instruction : and subsequent 
letters sufficiently show, that this case is no longer that 
one, nor of the garrison of Masulipatam, but of the whole 
army ; and (hat they are most deeply pledged (o (he SUp- 

k: 
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port of each other. Indeed there cannot be a doubt but 
the punishment of any one would cause the whole to break 
out. This I feel it my duty to avoid, as well as to pre- 
vent their marching, which their intention, and which 
they expect to be called upon to do, till I know the 
general line you mean to pursue. 

I am, my dear sir, &c. 
(Signed) JOHN MALCOLM. 


TO SIR GEORGE BARLOW. 
(Primte^ and Secret. J 


Masulipatam, 6ih July. 

Dbar Sin, 

After my letter of yesterday I have little to 
add. I can only again implore your most serious consi- 
deration to the whole question, and your instant decision 
on the line that is to be pursued ; not merely here, but 
with the whole army. No half measures will at this 
moment answer : and unless some effort is made to appease 
the minds of the deluded officers of this army, you must 
make military preparations to reduce them to order ; and 
these must he directed against every station under your 
Presidency : for though success may be various, an 
effectual opposition will be made at all ; and none are 
more violent than some of those nearest the Presidency. 
If you adopt a measure of the nature that I recommended 
yesterday, it should be quite final; and therefore embrace 
every concession and act of conciliation that you can make^ 
without a substantial sacrifice of the dignity of Govern- 
ment. 

I can think of no improvement to this order, except 
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you conceive the great object of avoiding hostilities would 
justify the following addition to it : 

Government received a representation from a number 
of the officers of the coast tirmy, in which they solicited 
the equalization of their allowances with those of the 
officers of the Bengal array. This is a subject, the 
consideration of which must exclusively rest with the 
Court of Directors, under whose notice this application 
will, in course^ be brought, and by wliose decision it 
will be the duty of the officers of the coast array to 
abide.” 

This order, which is only a repetition of facts added to 
what I suggested yesterday, would, 1 think, if jirmh/ acted 
ztporty completely end the present agitation ; or, at all 
events, you would only have a part to combat instead of 
the whole. Every man who was not lost to reason and 
loyalty would be recovered ; and the few that resisted, if 
any did, would soon be reduced. This mode of settle- 
ment would, it may be stated, give a triumph to tlic army^ 
establish a dangerous precedent, and violate fundamental 
principles of the Indian Government : but it is not princi- 
ples, but an empire, that is in danger: and what other 
course can be adopted ? No man can calculate the con- 
sequences of a contest between Government and its army* 
The delusion which prevailed, that the officers would 
never proceed to extremes, is now completely dissipated. 
I have read papers, from almost every division^ call* 
ing upon this garrison to commence opposition ; and J, 
two hours ago, read another paper itom IW 
force, approving of the proceedings of the garrison at tliis 
place in the cases of the marines and Colonel Innes, de- 
claring it to be the cause of the whole, and promising full 
support. I knew papers of the same kind will be received^ 
as fast as the tappals can bring them, from every station 
in the array, and that they are all pledged never to let a 
man or officer of this garrison be punished for a proceed- 
ing which they consider (and with truth) to have been 
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caused by the general state of discontent and turbulence in 
the army. The garrison here are equally impelled to 
action by a sense of their danger from what has passed, 
and a desire to obtain credit with their brother officers for 
being (he first to step forward in the common cause. My 
authority was at first disputed ; and they have subse- 
quently tried, by every means that men could use, to 
obtain from me promises of amnesty and of inaction, in the 
event of their being forced to move at the call of their 
brother officers. Such promises I have, of course, steadily 
refused ; and I have taken advantage of every moment to 
diffuse belter sentiments : but 1 should deceive you if I 
stated that my success went further than to keep them 
quiet. For the moment they are quiet; and, unless a 
movement is made by the Hyderabad and Jaulnah force, 
I think they will remain so, till some general measures are 
adopted by the whole : and I have (I hope not erroneously) 
considered, that to keep them, by any means that do not 
compromise my own authority or that of Government, 
from acting at such a moment, is an object of the greatest 
importance ; for if any one corps begins, there is no 
remedy but in a war. If this was only a mutiny of the 
garrison of Masulipatam, it would be an easy question, and 
I should be proud to hazard ray life in an effort to quell it 
to morrow morning : but one step, of any description, 
taken in this afiair at the present moment, would undoubt- 
edly cause a general rise in the army : and it is, I con- 
ceive, of ultimate importance, that you should know and 
prepare for this great political danger ; and I have conse- 
quently laboured incessantly, and 1 hope with success, to 
prevent its breaking out at this most inflammable of all 
quarters. 

The officers here have written to other stations to know 
whether they are to submit to the investigation of the 
committee. They were greatly disappointed at my not 
coming up, as they first expected, with powers to treat 
with (hem. They would, no doubt, have been highly 
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flattered at such a result to their violence ; and I am 
assured I need not state to you, that any mode would be 
less injurious to the interests of Government, than that of 
its even entering (as it once did) into a discussion with 
the officers of its army upon this great question. If you 
think you have not means to reduce the officers of (his 
army, or if you should not like to resort to them, there is 
only one mode, that of issuing an order, conceding all 
you can, without hazard to your authority, then coming to 
issue in a bold and prompt manner. This, though it may 
be thought a concession of some points, is still an act of 
authority ; and that character of the measure will maintain 
the dignity of Government, which would be altogether 
lost in a negotiation with its own officers. 

I am aware that the opinions which I have^ expressed 
are very different from those you have heretofore main- 
tained ; but the case is altogether changed. Steps of too 
bold a naturp have been taken, for the officers of tJie army 
to retreat; and they will immediately proceed, unless 
some measure is instantly adopted to arrest them in their 
infatuated career of guilt. The question has become 
entirely a practical one, and must be tried as snch, as 
much as if the country was suddenly invaded by an enemy 
against whom wc could use the means most calculated to 
repel him, without any reference to general principles or 
to precedent. 

The fact is, that course has been tried and has fliiled, 
and another must be resorted to ; and measures must be 
taken, when the state is in less danger, to infuse better 
principles, and to establish a more efficient control over 
our Indian armies. 
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TO LIEUTENANT-COLONEL BARCLAY. 

C Most Private.') 

Masulipatani; 7th July. 

Mt dear Barclay, 

You will hear the substance of my late 
communications to Sir George ; and you probably will not 
quarrel with the opinions I have given, though others 
may, who think more of maintaining consistency upon 
paper, than of practical Government. 

I have no fear now of this garrison doing any thing, 
unless other parts of the army break out 5 and that will 
not, I hope, take place immediately*. But something 
must be done, as the danger of leaving them in this fer- 
menting state increases every hour. They are, in fact, 
afraid to retract : and shame, despair, and liope, combine 
to impel them forward. 1 know they are hastening to 
their own destruction ; but is it politic to let them destroy 
themselves, even supposing that operation did not hurt 
Government ? Certainly not. And if that extreme can be 
avoided by any measure which does not substantially 
afiect the authority of Government, it should be adopted. 
Let us look near this bug-bear principle of consistency, at 
which some men are so alarmed. The order of the 1 st of 
May was intended to break up a desperate conspiracy 
against Government, which was in progress. It effected 
the object : and now that a conspiracy has got head of a 
more extensive nature, are we not to use the means which 
seem likely to destroy it, because they are of a different 
character from those used on the 1st of May, and in some 
respect abrogates part of that proceeding ? It is assuredly 
the effect which should be our chief and sole object, and 


^ I mean not in two or three weeks^ 
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we should quarrel witli no means that do not actuallt/ im- 
pair our strength or injure our dignity. Those 1 have 
recommended would, I think, raise both. 

Tell Sir George I am incessant in my endeavours to 
infuse better principles. I talk with all ; and can hardly 
myself believe the change which has in some respects been 
produced. 1 have given tliem no promises, I have made 
them no pledges ; but I have told them I would take no 
steps but in an open manly way, and that I expected they 
would make no secret attempts against my authority. In 
this they acquiesced. I have given them all my letters 
regarding this unfortunate crisis, that to Doveton, &;c. to 
read ; and I have painted to them, in the strongest colours, 
the horrors and destruction which must follow an act of 
any open departure from their duty. The facts I have 
stated are not denied by the few among them who have 
sense and moderation ; but even they declare to me, that 
they arc pledged beyond the power of retracing their 
steps. 

I wish some of those who are such resolute chamber- 
counsellors had gone through the two first days I did with 
these poor misguided men : it would have been a lesson 
during life. 

1 tliank God I have established, without any compro- 
mise or concession, the authority of Government over men 
who had almost completely thrown it off; and I am 
pleased at having done this in a manner that has led those 
very deluded men to express gratitude for the considcra- 
.tion I showed to their agitated feelings. I have referred 
every thing to the wisdom of my superiors ; and, happen 
what will, I can never have cause for self-reproach. 
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TO LIEUTENANT-COLONEL BARCLAY. 


IVIasRlipatani, 8ih July. 

My DEAR Barclay, 

The only thing I have seen to day, is a 
letter from the committee at Jaiilnah, intimating fheir ap- 
probation of tlieir proceedings here, and tlieir resolution 
to march the moment it became necessary to support 
them. 

I saw a private letter from Hyderabad, stating that it 
was the general opinion and Avish tliere, tliat Masulipalam 
should not be abandoned, and that two battalions and a 
regiment of cavalry Avould be setit to support the troops of 
this division. They consider themselves pledged to show 
me all papers ; and they do so : but the fact is, that it is a 
new and important feature in this conspiracy, that they no 
longer think any concealmCJit necessary. Some measures 
must instantly be taken with these deluded men, and Go- 
vernment must go as far, the first step, as it ever can go, 
to try and reclaim them. If little expedients or Jialf mea- 
sures are taken, all will be confusion and trouble. Depend 
upon it, the first King’s corps that is moved, the Avliplc 
commences. Their private correspondence with Bengal 
is noAV very active. I am personally here going on 
smoothly and well, and lose not a moment in giving better 
impressions : but though this may calm for the moment, 
and dispose them to receive any thing like a considerate 
decision, it Avill never stop proceeding. 

P. S. Our little party of artillery is true ; but it is the 
only party I yet know that can be depended upon. 
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TO LIEUTENANT-COLONEL BARCLAY. 

{Most jmvate.) 


Masulipatani; lOtb July. 

My dear Barclay, 

I SHALL be glad lo see Sir Arthur’s papers. 
When I wrote to Sir George, and proposed that he should^ 
along with (*vcry^ decided step, make some reappointments^ 
I, ot course, meant to include several tliai I did not mention 
l)j name : but if this principle is acted upon, Government 
cannot be too large in their first order ; any ihing Utile 
will sj)oil all. (Gentlemen who Jose hy these arrange- 
ments, should be declared, in public orders, to have the 
right of succession to the first vacancies. 

There are more letters, advising Masulipatam to be 
kept; and in one of to-day from the committee at Hy- 
derabad, I find tliey are equally public there in th(?ir pro- 
ceedings ; so I suppose you must have heard from that 
quarter, no order for the movement of a corps in any of 
these divisions will be obeyed, nor even the removal of an 
officer ; so that the necessity of some measures being 
adopted is quite indispensable. Perhaps Sir George Bar- 
low will wish to see me at Madras, with the report of the 
committee ; but this will be, perhaps, too great a delay. 
Taylor or Irton should command this regiment. 

I saw a letter trom Hyderabad to day, written under a 
conviction that the Bengal army had taken ilp their cause. 
This, I have told them, is one of a thousand dangerous 
errors into which they are led ; but 1 do not think they 
Relieve me, for they are completely infatuated. 
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TO SIR GEORGE BARLOW* 


Masulipatam, 17th July, 1809. 

Deak Sin, 

I HAVE this moment received a letter from 
Lieutenant-Colonel Barclay of the 12th instant from which 
I observe, that you deem it impolitic to adopt any measures 
of the nature I suggested in my letters of the 5th and 6th 
July from this place. If 1 did not consider the present as 
one of the most serious crisis that ever tliis Empire was 
placed in, 1 certainly should not again intrude myself 
upon your notice ; but I feel bold in the consciousness 
that I am performing a duty of the most sacred nature ; 
and you will, 1 am assured, pardon the earnestness with 
which 1 solicit leave to be allowed to report to you per- 
sonally the result of the proceedings here, and of all I have 
seen or heard connected with the general combinations in 
the army, as well as those means by which I think it may 
be averted, or its objects (if it docs occur) in some degree 
defeated. It is quite impossible for me to convey to you 
in any letter the extensive information I now possess upon 
this subject ; and I should only be four days in going to 
Madras, and could return, if required, with equal celerity. 
Little time would be lost by my making this journey ; and 
I feel satisfied its result might be of the utmost consequence 
to the public interest. 

Major-General Pater will be here the day after to- 
morrow; and no inconvenience would result from the 
want of a high military authority : but I would not, of 
course, proceed, if he thought there was any urgent call 
for my remaining here. But such a trip would, I am 
assured, tend to calm, instead of irritating men’s minds, 
as they would suppose I had gone to make a full repre- 
sentation of all that had passed, all that 1 have observed. ^ 
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I entreat you to pay attention to this earnest request : 
and if you do that, you will order Lieutenant-Colonel 
Barclay to station bearers as far as Ongole. I shall lay 
them to that place, in the confidence that your kindness 
will not deny me this opportunity of endeavourins^ to pro^ 
mote the public interests by important communications. 

I beg you will not conceive that I am so presumptuous 
as to hope to change any of those principles you have laid 
down for the government of your conduct : but I am con- 
vinced I can give a detailed information that will be use- 
ful, under every aspect which the present danger may 
assume. 

I am, with respect, 

Tour’s faithfully, 

(Signed) J. MALCOLM. 


TO SIR GEORGE BARLOW. 


Masulipatain, 18th July, 1Q09. 

Dear Sir, 

I WROTE last night, to request you would allow 
me to post to Madras with the proceedings of the com- 
mittee, which I expect w ill be closed about the time 1 get 
your answer, I am most solicitous that you should comply 
with my request. There are circumstances connected with 
what has taken place here, of a nature too delicate but for 
personal explanation : and there are points not only relat- 
ing to what is likely to be done by the deluded officers of 
this army, but to measures which Government may adopt 
to counteract their designs, that 1 feel satisfied I could give 
you the most useful information. 

Should any circumstances lead you to deny my request, 
I hope, if you contemplate extreme measures, that you will 
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early place me in a situation where I am conscious I can, 
under all circumstances, be useful on the largest scale to 
Government. I mean at ray station of iVlysore. The army 
of that state is strong, and can be increased at a moment to 
any number ; and I hope you will consider that at its head 
(should any serious misfortune occur) 1 am in my proper 
place. Here, after 1 have executed the objects of my 
mission, (which 1 understand to be, to prevent men rushing 
into open rebellion, and to make inquiry into the causes 
and reasons of what had passed,) 1 am only a regimental 
officer at the head of a corps, with the officers and men of 
which I can have no more influence than any other com- 
manding officer would have. There is a general officer 
commanding on the spot, and the senior officer in the 
division. 

I have already done all it is possible to do in dissemi- 
nating good feeling among these deluded men ; but they 
are lost to reason ; and, except one or two, and those of 
little influence, they appear (such is their delirium) to 
desire the occurrence of that crisis which must end in their 
ruin. 

I entreat you not to think that it is from any doubt of 
the power of Government that I am so anxious for some 
measure that will prevent the evils that are impending : it 
is from a near contemplation of all the horrors of the scene 
that is about to occur, and a conviction that both humanity 
and policy require every eflbrt to be made, to save a brave 
and meritorious class of men from destruction. 

If any path was opened by which men led away by a 
false sense of honour could retrace their steps, I believe 
numbers would return to Government. If nothing is done, 
and measures of a serious preparation or actual coercion 
are taken, no human power can prevent the occurrence of 
the most shocking scenes.: and the name and reputation of 
this army will, whatever is the event, be lost for ever., 

You; will, I am sure,, make allowances for my feeli^s : 
they ocmiiiiuiiicatoti Mly to ^ou* I am distressed 
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unhappy to an extent I cannot describe ; but I, of course, 
maintain a different tone to those infiituateil men under iny 
command, from whom I have not concealed my sentiments 
with regard to the destruction they are bringing on their 
own heads. 

General Pater is expected to-morrow. It will now be 
his duty to report the state of this garrison. I shall iiilrude 
no more upon this, or any subject connected with it, until 
I have the honour of seeing you, which 1 trust will be at 
an early period. 

I remain 

Your’s faithfully, 

(Signed) JOHN MALCOLM. 


TO LIEUTLNANT-COLONEL BARCLAY . 

Ma'iulipatuin, latli July. 

Mv DEAll Bah CLAY, 

I LAST night received your letter of the 12th 
instant, and am most happy to learn that Sir George Bar- 
low approves of my first proceedings. 

I expect that Berkeley and Evans will be here the 21st 
or 22d ; and it is my decided opinion no investigation 
should be made till they arrive. This inquiry must b(t 
considered by the whole army as a regular military pro- 
ceeding : and the impression made by the appointment of 
such a committee would be lost, if I was to execute ifs 
duties : besides, the delay is trifling. If Sir George adopts 
no measure which supersedes the object of this comraitfee, 
I should wish to be authorized to carry the report to Madras. 
I will travel Dawk ; and can, if required, return in the 
same way. General Pater will be here ; and Berkeley can, 
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if necessary, be appointed to the temporary command of 
the regiment; if Taylor* is not brought down, which I 
think he oughl^ from Vizagapatam. Believe me it is of 
the utmost consequence I should personally communicate 
with Sir George Barlow upon the whole of this important 
subject. 

I am glad Sir George Barlow has placed it at ray discre- 
tion to pardon, if I thought it necessary, the non-commis- 
sioned and privates of this garrison : but no circumstance 
short of an open attempt to throw off my authority can ever 
lead me to think of such a step, as it would immediately 
drive to despair the European commissioned officers, on 
whose temper and moderation depends, at this moment, 
the allegiance of almost all the officers of the Company’s 
army on the coast : for one line from this garrison would, 
to my positive knowledge^ at this moment spread the flames 
of mutiny over the peninsula. 

Under such circumstances, of what consequence would 
even a triumph over a few officers at Masulipatam be, 
supposing that certain, unless you were prepared for con- 
test every where ? I will never abandon my authority, or 
fail in the performance of my duty ; but 1 never shall 
{unless positively/ ordered) take any step that I conceive 
likely to involve my country in a civil war. Such an ex- 
treme it must be the wish of Government to avoid as long 
as it possibly ,can. Nothing, indeed, can justify its com- 
mencement, but the total failure of every possible means to 
prevent its occurrence. 

The present combination of the officers of the Company’s 
army against the Government has hardly a feature com- 
mon with an ordinary military mutiny ; and therefore the 
principles that would apply to the one, are by no means 

applicable to the other. It is not the redaction of a corps 


* Taylor is an excellent steady officer, has great weight with the regi- 
ment, (particularly the men) ; and thoug^A he signed some papers, is, I feel 
satisfied, true to his countiy and the UoveiiunenU 
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or garrison to order and obedience, but the reclaiming a 
large body of men to their attaclnncnt and allegiance to 
the state (hey serve, which is the object ; and this never 
can be donoi by partial measures, wliethcr these are of a 
lenient or a coercive nature. 

I have no doubt but (jovernment would ultimately 
triumph in the contest, if it commenced this moment; 
but it would be a triumjdi over its own strength : and tlie 
occurrence of sucli a rupture must produce consequences 
that will shake our Indian Empire to its base. 

From the progress of the present agitation 1 fear Govern- 
ment will not have iiuicli lime for consideration* : and it 
should always be recollected, that in a crisis like the pre- 
sent every thing depends on the moment at which mea- 
sures arc adopted ; and the same act which would be suc- 
cessful to-day, would pcrlvips totally tail of producing the 
desired effect if adopted a month hence. 

You will satisfy Sir George Harlow, that one of the first 
things 1 did, after I came on shore, w as to sal isfy the minds 
of the officers, and, through them, of the men, of the inten- 
tions of Government in ordering a parly of marines from 
the corps : and you will sec by the enclosed extract from 
my journal t, that I took the first goorf opportunity that 
offered, of stating this fact in the most public and impres- 
sive manner to the whole regiment. 

I am most anxious to hear from Sir G\ Harlow, sub- 
sequent to his receipt of ray letters of the .01 h and 6th 
instant, as my mind is in a slat<j of the most distress- 
ing anxiety. 1 have, however, to support me, the con- 


* There are tiro distinct measures now in proerre^^s ; one, an appeal te 
3engal; and the other, apian to obtain, h\ opcintion of a combined 
turo, it* tlicy cannot by vcuionsUance, Ibc vepuaV oV V\iC oi dcvi\ of the islof 
May. 

t I sent Colonel Bai’clay a copy of my speech to the regiment on the 
15th of July; and yet / am accused by thcOoverniueiit oi Fort St. George 
of not making this communication. 
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scioiisness of having fulfilled mj' duty to him and to my 
country. 

Your’s ever sincerely, 

(Signed) JOHN MALCOLM. 

P. S. I arn again ordered to Persia by Lord Minto. 
When will this life have an end ? 


TO LIEUTENANT-COLONEL BARCLAY. 


Masulipatam, 18th July, 18Q9> 

, My DEAR Barclay, 

A MOST violent letter was received from 
the committee at Hyderabad yesterday, abusing the gar- 
rison for sufl’ering me to enter, and desiring my instant 
removal, unless I promised that the orders of the 1st 
of May should be rescinded. I have had a dreadful 
struggle all day ; but they are at last moderated in some 
degree. Their present resolution is, to wait two days; 
but as I mean to commence the inquiry to-morrow, agree- 
able to the authority I have from Sir George, I trust they 
will agree to-morrow to remain in their allegiance till the 
result is known, 1 shall finish it in four days; and pro- 
bably, if General Pater acquiesces, carry it myself to 
Madras. 1 beg you will post boys as far as Ongole. I 
shall return, if necessary, instantly ; and I can lose nothing 
by the journey : and the information I shall have it in my 
power to give, will be of ultimate importance under every 
resolution Sir George takes. 

Your’s ever, most truly, 


(Signed) 


JOHN MALCOLM. 
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to SIR GEORGE BARLOW. 

Masulipatam^ 19th July. 

Dear Sir, 

I WROTE a short note to Colonel Barclay 
last night, informing him of the change that had takela 
place here, in consequence of the communication receive 
by the officers of the garrison from the different committees 
of the other stations, and particularly that of ihcHj^dcrabad 
force, in which they were instructed to call upon me for an 
instant assurance that the orders of the 1st of May would be 
rescinded ; and, if I refused to give it, to throw off their 
allegiance and obedience to Government ; and ^hey were 
assured their example would be instantly followed by every 
corps in the service : and part of the Hyderabad force was, 
they were told, ready to march to their support. The fer- 
ment which the receipt of those letters occasioned is not 
to be described i 

I sent for some of the senior officers, And coiUmunicated 
my sentiments regarding the irretrievable step this garrison 
was on the point of taking ; and pointed out, in the strongest 
colours, all the horrors to which it would lead. I told 
them I must proceed to do my duty if I found any rash 
Resolution \vas taken, and that it would prove the com- 
mencement of the most horrid and unnatural contest that 
ever occurred. The truth of my arguments were admitted 
by some of those to whom I spoke ; and their efforts, after 
a great struggle, calmed the minds of the others so far, that 
they agreed tp wait for six days further. This, I stated, 
was nothing. It was, in fact, better to come to issue at 
once. That it had been my intcntioti to have proceeded 
tin consequence of authority I had received from you) in- 
stantly into the inquiry of past transactions ; and that I had 
meant, if I had thought there was no fear of this garrisoa 
throwing off its allegiance while I was absent, to have gone 
to Madras, and made this report in person j but, if 'their 

n 
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sentiments did not alter, I could not carry that resolution 
into execution. They stated their belief that the officers 
of the garrison of Masulipatam would be most reluctant to 
refuse assent to any proposition iff mine that did not go to 
detach theia from that general cause to which they had 
sworn to sacrifice their lives ; and that though they knew, 
fiom what had passed, that I would give them neither pro* 
mises nor pledges, nor even communicate my opinion of the 
probable measures of Government, they hoped there would 
be no objection to my proceeding; and a pledge would be 
given, that unless other parts of the army moved, or threw 
off their allegiance, that the garrison of Masulipatam would 
remain dutiful and obedient till I returned to communicate 
the resolution of Government, or till that was intimated 
through some other channel. 

I have considered it of great importance to delay that 
open opposition to which this garrison has been excited by 
every station in the army, as I was certain, under whatever 
circumstances it might occur, it would be the signal for the 
whole to throw off their obedience. The garrison here is 
not more than 1,100 effective men (exclusive of the artil- 
lery); and if an effort had been successful to detach the 
men from their officers, who are, to a man, combined 
agmnst Government, it would not have prevented the, ex* 
plosion ; it would but have increased that despair and 
madness which are impelling men to these acts of disobe* 
dience : and no partial benefit that could have arisen, 
would have counterbalanced the general effect of^ this 
measure. Besides, I cannot speak with confidence of the 
success of this attempt : the men even of this garrison have 
been already debauched from their duty ; and as it has 
been hitherto my ^object to reclaim the officers to their 
allegiance, and at all events to delay the execution of thei^ 
plans, it was incompatible with the success of such a line 
of conduct to attempt to sound their men, or to make any 
private efforts to shake their attachment to their officers. 
StttH attempts would have produced an instant open 
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inutiity t and this, for causes before stated, I was an:^ious 
to avoid. Besides, such an expedient would have been 
baneful to the service, and was not to be resorted to while 
a hope remained of reclaiming the officers to a sense of 
their duty. 

I hope these reasons will satisfy you of the wisdom of 
the part I have taken ; and you must see, that unless I 
wish to precipitate the general revolt of the whole of the 
Company's army, I could not, if I remained here artd 
Waited your answer to ray report, take any steps with the 
men to secure their fidelity : and I shall (if it is your wish 
I should) return to this command with your final orders, as 
strong, and. probably stronger, in influence, (as coming 
direct from the seat of authority,) as I should have been, 
had I remained till your answer was received. 

There is little chance of any thing occurring when I am 
away, as most stations look to this ; and the result of your 
proceedings on the report I make will be awaited. Thus 
the Government will gain time, which, under every plan 
you can mean to pursue, must be an advantage to you, and 
a disadvantage to those combined against your authority. 
Their insanity is at lliis instant at its height; and every 
moment that action is delayed, reason has a chance of ope- 
rating. Besides, their committees are likely to differ in 
opinions ; and this is a proof of weakness some of them 
ahready begin to discover, 

I have not lost a moment, as I will show you by my 
journal, and letter book, when I arrive, in disseminating 
correct sentiments, and in exposing to them in the boldest 
manner the true nature of that deep guilt on which they 
are rushing. 

I have drawn their attention to a very different picture 
of the dangers and ruin that will attend their perseverance 
in this course from what they have hitherto contemplated ;* 
and though the proceedings have brought a thousand 
calumnies upon my head, 1 know great effect has.be^nt 
produced in the quarters where it is most essential ; among 
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the senior and thinking part, whonti it has been my object 
to rouse ; as I am satisfied, if extremes are resorted to, 
they will command the men. 

When to all the reasons I have stated for my proceeding 
to Madras immediately, (that is, in three or four days front 
this date,} is added the advantage you may receive from 
the very extensive information I can give you of the 
temper of the army, and of their general plans of com- 
bination and action, I cannot but anticipate your approba^ 
tion of this step. At all events, you must be satisfied 
nothing but a conscientious conviction of its being essential 
to the public interests could have led me to take it without 
your previous sanction. 

I am, with respect. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) JOHN MALCOLM. 

P. S. I have, since writing the above, seen some of the 
senior officers, who assure me that they and their brother 
officers are as jealous of my honour as they would be of 
their own ; and that if I think it necessary to go to Madras, 
they will pledge themselves for the orderly and dutiful 
conduct of the whole till my return, unless in the very un* 
likely case of other stations rising in aims, which they will 
do every thing in their power to prevent, by representing 
to them the pledge they have made, which they will assure 
them is voluntary, and has been made without the slightest 
promise from me. 1 have, indeed, cautiously avoided 
any communication that could lead them to believe I en-* 
tertained an opinion that Government would make any 
concession ; and the same language is held, in the private 
letters I have communicated to them, with regard to tBe 
actual situation of the army at this momenta 

I feel now mWh more assured of the , continued sub^ 
ordination of this garrison during the period of my absence 
than if I was present. 
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TO LIEUTENANT-COLONEL BARCLAY, 

Masulipatan^ 21st July, 1809. 

My DEA’R Barclay, 

An account has just arrived of the opposition 
of the 2d of the 10th to obey the orders of Government. 
This has caused little sensation in the garrison, and is not 
expected to be followed by any movement at Hyderabad ; 
and I feel confident now, that nothing but one of the divi- 
sions marching will make this deluded garrison stir a step 
fiirther. I shall be with you on the 2j[)tb. 1 wish 1 could 
fly, as I am assured I can give Sir George Barlow tlie most 
complete information regarding the whole character of this 
wide disaffection. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) * JOHN MALCOLM. 


Private Let ter from Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm 
to Lieutenant-Colonel M^'Leod, dated Masulifa- 

tarn, QOth July^ 1 809. 

Dear M^'Leop, 

I HAVE received your kind letter of the 
8th instant; but fear your hopes of my success will be 
disappointed. The voice of passion is alone heard ; and 
every man that speaks with temper and reason is con- 
demned and calumniated. 

The crisis, in fact, if not arrived, appears now near at 
hand, when every officer in the Company’s service must 
determine whether he will maintain bis allegiance to the 
Government he serves, to his King and Country, or de- 
cidedly throw it off ; and assuredly there is no individual 
who claims a title to any spirit of independence, who will 
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not exercise his judgment upon a question ^hich must so 
deeply involve all his future prospects and happiness. 

If.ever there was a moment in which it was important 
for men to look at those consequences which are likely to 
ensue from one step more in their course, it is the present ; 
and it is assuredly worth while to pause for a moment, and 
examine coolly the nature of our grievances, and the 
length we are justified in going to obtain redress of them, 
and the probable consequences to ourselves and to our 
country of throwing off our allegiance to the state. 

There were accounts by the last dispatches that the 
existence of grievances in this army was already a topic 
of public discussion, General M’^Dowall and Colonel 
Capper have no doubt arrived before this in England, and 
they would be soon followed by Colonel St. Leger, and the 
other suspended officers. Is it not evident, that, with all 
the aggrieved parties in England, the public records which 
must be transmitted there, and the voluminous private 
correspondence which every ship, since those transactions 
took place, has carried home, that every one of the topics 
of complaint will be a subject of warm discussion ; and 
will not the agitation they have created in the army be 
brought fully forward ? and have we not reason to conclude, 
from all these circumstances, that an early settlement of 
these questions will be made by those authorities, by whom 
they must at all events be ultimately judged, unless this 
country should permanently throw off its allegiance and 
pbedience to England i As far as we can judge from the 
past, there appears reason to anticipate a fair and liberal 
decision from the controlling authorities at home, who have 
certainly hitherto judged questions pf this nature with 
great attention to both the feelings and the interests of the 
Indian army. With this prospect, can we be justified in 
resorting to such desperate extremes, because we are dis« 
contented with the acts of a temporary local Government, 
and not only involving ourselves in ruin, but injuring^ in 
deepest manner, our country, at a moment wlien it li 
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(he duty of every man, who has a spark of patriotism in 
his breast, to support ber.against tlie numerous and power** 
ful enemies by whom she is assailed. 

But we proceed, it is said, in the certainty that Govern- 
ment must see those evils, and that it will give way, in 
order to avert them ; and that, indeed, it has no power, if 
it wished, to oppose our spirited and united demand of a 
full redress of grievances. Let us examine those points. 
Government may see great evils in our resistance of its 
authority, but it n^ay perceive still greater in yielding to 
the peremptory demands of an armed body confederated 
for the purpose of intimidating it into concession. It is 
the extreme of the pressure, in cases of this nature, which 
too often causes the resistance ; and as to its power of 
opposing any attack upon its authority, it is perhaps much 
greater than we at this moment calculate. There can be 
no doubt of the fidelity of all the King’s troops to Govern^ 
ment. It has a large body, not less than ten thousand dis- 
ciplined infantry, four thousand horse, and sixteen thou- 
sand peons, belonging to the Mysore Government, all 
perfectly at its devotion j and it will, whenever a rupture 
takes place, gain, through the influence of some of the 
older officers, many of the native battalions. It will raise 
more troops. It will be compelled to promote officers from 
King’s regiments ; to give conunissions to serjeants ; to 
raise young men at once to rank, and rewanl with pro- 
motion ail who leave their brother officers before a certain 
date : after which, those in arms against its authority will 
be proclaimed rebels ; and their men, both Europeans and 
natives, tempted to desert and betray them by every in- 
ducement and encouragement that can be oflered. All the 
means of Government, whatever they are, will be organized 
and regular ; and with such it will probably triumph : l)ut, 
alas ! its triumph will be over its own strength. It will be 
in the destruction of those who are its support and glory ; 
nnd, as such, must be ten times more mournful than the 
most signal defeat frpm a foreign enemy. 
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Let us view the o^her side. When men had once passed 
the Rubicon, and commenced opposition to Government, 
what would be their plans ? They must be settled by disT 
tant and probably divided committees : and every young 
officer would feel, in such a situation of affairs, a right to 
examine the actions of his superiors : and could any man, 
under such circumstances, whendhe chain of discipline 
was broken, rely on the order and fidelity of his troops I 
What could be offered to induce them to resist the temp- 
tations held out by Government ? And if they did not 
desist, would they be equal to encounter the army of the 
state ? But say they are superior ; that they were led on 
to victory, and all our mad passions were gratified : at 
what point would we arrive ? Could we expect our King 
and Country to receive us again into favour, when our 
hands were red with the blood of British subjects, that we 
had led and assisted the natives of India to shed ? And 
could we expect those natives would allow a few officers to 
continue their rule over them, after they had been taught 
to contemn the authority and slaughter the soldiers of the 
British Government ? But it is stated, that we have gone 
so far, that to retreat would be to expose ourselves to shame 
and degradation. Gracious God ! what an argument is 
this ? Would men, recollecting themselves on the verge 
of guilt, and stopping, under the action of loyal and 
patriotic motives, in a career to which they had been led 
by strong feelings of injury, be subject of reproach or 
disgrace ? Would it not raise their reputation higher than 
ever, and entitle them to look for a redress of their griev- 
ances, with a proud confidence, to that Country to which 
they had so strongly proved their attachment ? Could it 
fail of exciting feelings even in the local Government, which 
must lead to those very conciliatory acts, which will be in 
vain expected^ if sought with the bayonet ? 

This is the picture which presents itself to my mind of 
the scene now before us. 1 contemplate it with horror. 
And you may judge my present feelings, when I declare 
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to God, that though I must part with those of my brother 
officers who are so deluded as tp rush into an open warfare 
with the Government they serve, and their Country, I 
shall, I am satisfied, be happier if I fall by the first ball 
that is fired in this horrid and unnatural contest, than if f 
lived to see it terminated. 

1 see no possible mode in which the impending evils 
can be averted, but by the action of the good and loyal 
feelings of the majority of the officers of the army ; and of 
this action 1 do not yet despair. I must, indeed, to the last 
continue to hope that this noble spirit will show itself, and 
snitch us from the gulf of destruction. I am now busy 
with an inquiry into past proceedings at this place, with 
the report of which 1 shall proceed in a few days to 
Madras ; and may God grant my eftbrts may Wc useful in 
averting the shocking calapiilies that are impending! 

At all events, I shall have fulfilled my duty to my 
brother officers, to Goverimieiit, aiul to my Country ; and 
that reflection will, under every evcnl, be a consolation 
fluring my existence* 

I am yours sincerely, 

(Signed) JOHN MALCOLM, 

N. B. An extract from a letter from Hyderabad, dated 
the 12th of August, 1809, from Lieutenant Watson of the 
artillery, to Major Morrison, at Madras, will show ibe 
effect this letter produced among the most violent at that 
station. 

In these troubled times it requires the full exercise of 
a man’s judgment upon a question which must so deeply 
involve all his future prospects and happiness. Colonel 
Malcolm has written at this crisis a very able and elc- 
gant letter, to which a liberal cojisideration, I am 
happy to say, has been given.” 

Aud the following passage from a letter lately Teceiv€4 
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from Lieutenant Little, at Madras, conveys a testimony, 
which, though probably exaggerated, is a strong corrobo- 
ration of this fact. 

^ You may recollect, during the late unhappy disturb- 
“ anoes at this place, having wrote a long letter to 
Colonel McLeod, pointing out the melancholy conse- 
quences that would finally ensue if the army continued 
** to persist in their opposition to Government. A copy 
of this letter was sent to Captain Carfrae, at Hyderabad, 
and by him shown to the force ; the greatest part of 
whom, a short time afterwards, declared to Major 
Agiiew, that they were chiefly influenced by this letlei^ 
to sign the test of obedience to Government.” 
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No, II. 

The Journal of Lieutenant-Colonel Malcoiht, 
at Masulipatam^ from the 4/A to the 29 id ^ 
July 1809. 


Ath July. Landed from the Victor sloop oJ nut at 10 
o’clock A. M. Was received by several aSRcers, Major 
Storey, Captain Andrews/ Captain Cotgreve, and some 
others, at the pier-head. As 1 went in at the Fort gate 
the European sentry stopped me, apparently to take my 
sword, but was ordered to desist by one of the officers. 
As I went to Captain Andrews’ quarters 1 showed the 
orders appointing me to the command of the regiment and 
the garrison, as well as those for the military committee. 
Captain A. said he hoped I would not insist on taking the 
command, in the situation affairs were then in. 1 said I 
must, and desired the fort-adjutant to be sent for, to 
publish the ordei^. After we arrived at Captain A.’s house 
we were joined by several officers. Among others were 
Major liazlewood, 24th, Captain Kelly of the 19th, and 
Messrs. Forbes, Nixon, and Lieutenant Spankie, of the 
European regiment. A long, desultory, and warm dis- 
cussion took place, in which I stated all those arguments 
that. I thought could moderate their minds and bring them 
to a better feeling. I particularly insisted on the conse- 
quences that must attend any of those desperate measures 
they had intended ; and entreated them not to rush into a 
course which was likely to be so ruinous to themselves^ 
iMjfd to haye suph dangeirous consequence to their country 
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at a moment when every man should feel it his duty to 
die j rather than promote, by any act, the designs of her 
numerous and implacable eneniies. I called to their re- 
collection, that the inquiry that was instituted was quite of 
a military nature, and such as they had themselves 
required ; and that to oppose my authority, or to object to 
this investigation, was at once to declare war with Govern- 
ment. I added to this declaration an assurance, that no 
proceeding that was not in consistence with military usage 
would result from the investigation. Their answers were, 
for the first two hours of this discussion, made under the 
strong influence of passion. They had already, they said, 
taken their line : they knew they had gone too far to 
retract ; and they were certain of support from the whole 
army, to whom they had pledged themselves. They had 
first expected, they said, force would be employed ; and 
their preparations had been made in concert with the 
Hyderabad force to meet that emergency. They could, 
they said, show me the plan. I replied, with great 
warmth, I did not desire to see it. Such were my 
feelings, that I would not for the world have the guilt of 
such knowledge upon ray mind. They recounted at great 
length, and with much heat, all the grievances they 
i^ared with others, and those that particularly related to 
the European regiment, which had been, they said, 
calumniated and stigmatized; one officer removed, and 
another banished, without a hearing: and when they 
remonstrated, they were told from head?quarters they 
were to be disbanded; and, after this communication, they 
were driven to mutinyMjy a large party (100 men) being 
ordered, professedly as a punishment, to act as marines on 
board liis Majesty^s ships. 1 told them, I was aware that 
much misrepi;esentation bad taken place, and they might 
have some reason to complain ; but the merits of the case 
could never be known without a full and temperate inves- 
tigation : and it vras on that account the .committee was 
qrct^red, even before the Government insisted on the 
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tnarifits tmbarJcing** They had therefore, as a body of 
officers, their choice, either to recognise my authority and 
allow this proceeding to take its course, or to place them- 
$elves at once in opposition to Governments there was no 
medium. They wished me to promise an amnesty for alt 
that had been done here ; or, at least, that I would recom* 
mend one. I said 1 would do neither ; 1 would do my 
duty, and what I was ordered, i had thought it, I added, 
ho departure from my duty to speak to them in the man* 
ner 1 had done, and should be happy if any thing 1 had 
said brought them to reason and reflection. They retired 
to another room ; and I was informed byw Mi\jor Hazle* 
wood, that I had wrought such a chaiige in them, that he 
hoped they would abandon the violent resolutioM they had 
taken. 

They soon returned, and said they had done so, and 
submitted to my authority. Government had, they said, 
by the act of selecting me, taken the only step that could 
have stopped for an instant the course of operations which 
they, in concert with the whole of the Company’s army, 
had resolved instantly to commence, in order to obtain 
redress of their intolerable grievances ; *and they desired 
me to understand, that it was consideration for a brother 
officer, who held that high place in their esteem, which he 
did in that of the whole army, that induced them to lay 
aside for the present all their schemes, and to yield faint 
their obedience : and, as a proof of the truth of this senti* 
ment, they declared I was the only officer of rank in India 
they would have admitted into the garrison ; ^and that it 
had been resolved to have, shut the gates on the Com* 
mander*in-Chief, had he arrived, as was once expected, 
I was too well satisfied with the substance of their siibmis- 
fiion to authority, to quarrel about the form of it. i in* 

* This was in accordance with Uie instructions I had rcccivedi aiiu 

tnost assuredly marks the character of the proceeding. Yet it has been 
Stated, t was immediately, b^ore iHcestixothn, to seize (be persons of t&e 
]»rmcipal ofienders. • , 
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stantlj ordered tbe sentries to^be taken off" Lieutenant- 
Colonel Innes^ and \iraited upon that officer, who I found 
(as was to be expected) much irritated at what had occurs 
red : but I discovered, from his communications, too much 
cause for those excesses that had taken place. He is, I 
make no doubt, a good and a conscientious man ; but his 
imprudence, combined with the impressions he brought 
from Madras, and the unguarded private communications 
he has since received, and made public, from a very high 
authority, were calculated to goad men into mutiny in 
common times, and could not faikof producing that effect 
at a moment like the present, when the whole of the Cfom* 
pany’s army is in a state of open disaffection to Govern- 
ment. 1 explained to Lieutenant-Colonel Innes the rea- 
sons that had led to my appointment, and advised him to 
be moderate and guarded, which he promised me he 
would. 

I dined this evening with the mess of the regiment. 
There were a great number of gentlemen of other corps 
present. Their usual toast of ‘‘ the friends of the army 
was given with three times three, and I joined in it, with 
an observation, that it was a very general toast, as I was 
assured it included most men both in India and £ng- 
land.” After we had sat some time, and had a number 
of songs, a gentlemen sung a sea-song, in which the 
expression common cause” was frequently repeated. 
This was caught at^by some of the younger officers, who 
were heated ; and, at their motion, the whole rose to drink 
the ‘‘ common cause.” As I could not mistake the mean-^ 
ing they attached to this toast, 1 felt for a moment embar* 
rassed , but, rising and filling a bumper, I immediately 
repeated, in as loud and as warm a manner as I could, 
the common cause of our Country and my amend- 
ment was received and drank with acclamatioh. I soon 
afterwards left their table, and heard, as I retired, my 
health toasted with three times three. Thus closed the 
most anxious day 1 ever passed in my* life. May my 
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effi}rts be successful in reclaiming tbese men from the 
errors into which tliey have plugged ! 

bth July. I had a visit from several of the gentlemen 
I saw yesterday, it Mr. Savage’s Gardens, (my pjiace of 
residence). They seem yet to be uneasy and unsettled in 
their minds. They showed me several papers from dif* 
ferent stations in the army, by most of which they weie 
called upon to act mstantly, and with a decided spifite 
the strongest assurances given them of support and co*ope* 
ration. Arrack for the Europeans bad, I found, b^a 
sent to Gundoor, the fi|pt march towards Hyderabad ; and 
every thing was prepared to moye as to day* They again 
repeated their wish for some general assurance of not 
suffering for what had passed ; and ibis was accompanied 
by some hints on the line they might be forced to pursue 
regarding me ; tluuigh they expressed the concern wUli 
which they would have*resort to such an extreme. I 
smiled, and said, they could not expect, from the know* 
ledge they had of my character, that any motive on earth 
would ever induce me to deceive them, or to evade mj 
duty ; that to give them a promise of amnesty that I was 
not authorized to give them, would be deceit; and to be 
deterred. from doing what I conscientiously thought my 
duty, from any fear of consequences, was, they vaxxA be 
satisfied, altogether unworthy of that reputation 1 had 
hitherto supported. They went away (after showing me 
some further papers, which they had just received, of the 
same character I had seen before) apparently satisfied 
with my answer. They communicated to me a report that 
had been, drawn out of my conversation pf yesterday, 
which they meant, they said, to send to Hyderabad^ &c« 
and begged I would correct it, lest they should have mis<* 
stated any of my observations. I thanked them for their 
candour, and corrected the paper; the circulation of which 
,/aippeared to me calculated to do good. 

The senior officers in this garrison arc impelled to ihxovt 
off tUeir aUegiance from a consciousness of having atreadj 
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gone too far, and seeing their only hope of individilai 
safety in all being equally involved in the deepest guill ; 
vrhile their juniors are flattered by the importance which 
they obtain in times of anarchy And trdubie, and see no* 
thing but distinction in being the first to step forward in 
what they deem the general cause of the array, I have 
vnritten Sir G. Barlow my full sentiments on the present 
unprecedented and alarming situation of affairs. 

GthJuly. I went into the Fort to-day, and saw the 
regiment under arms. I also visited the hospital and bar* 
racksi I had afterwards a long ufid serious conversation 
with an officer (A.), who spoke not his own sentiments, he 
said, but those of the garrison, when he entreated from me 
a pledge that I would not oppose any proceedings this gar*- 
rison might* feel itself forced to take^ in co*-operation with 
other parts of the army. I smiled at this proposition, which, 
as I told the gentleman, required a concession which it was 
altogetlier unworthy of me to make ; and that the gentle- 
men who had desired him to make it would be sensible 
that it was so, if they gave it a second thought. 1 added, 

I shall, however, put your minds at rest, if you will put 

mine.’* I will take no step relative to the officers of this 
garrison, except in a fair, open, manly manner ; and I ex-* 
pect, in return, they will make no secret attempts, br under- 
hand efforts, to injure or oppose my authority. He went 
away, after assuring me that he was convinced what 1 had 
stated* would give satisfaction, and that the officers under 
my command would be solicitous to show me they were 
deserving of that temper and consideration with which J 
treated them. 1 spoke to a nu^iber of officers to-day, and 
circulated a number of my private letters among them. 
This-mark of confidence would, I knew, please; and the 
sentiments expressed in these papers were calculated to 
bring them back to reason and reflection. 1 wrote again 
fully to Sir George Barlow. 

7t/i July. I went early into the Fort. From conversa- 
tions 1 had with several officers, I found that I had sue- 
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t^eded in my efforts to restore the temper of the garrison ; 
that they felt grateful for the moderation which I had 
shown ; and some were sorry they had been so warm in 
their expressions at their first interview. 1 saw this day 
a communication from Hyderabad, aiid one from Jaulnah; 
both of which forces were prepared to support llie garrison 
in the event of their acting in opposition tO Government. 

9>th July, Nothing particular occurred this day. Some 
further communications from the westward were shown to 
me ; one of which strongly recommended Masidipatam 
being kept, and not abandoned ; and a force of two bat- 
talions of sepoys and one regiment of cavalry were pro- 
mised to support the garrison, and the corps of the district^ 
all of whom they appeared to think would join. ^ I entered 
at great length this day into the whole subject with M.‘ H. , 
who, I knew, was in intimate communication with all (he 
senior officers, and had some influence even with the junior. 
I pointed out to this officer what must be the consequence 
of the whole or any part of the Company’s army plunging 
down that precipice, on the brink of which they were now 
standing. I exposed the falseness of that confidence on 
which numbers were proceeding ; how they would be de*- 
serted by their brethren and their men, when Government 
was compelled to declare them in rebellion. I pointed out 
how wretched their means, how unconnected their plans ; 
and demanded, if even they had double the numbers, if 
he thought, after the chain of discipline was once broken, 
and when they were commanded by committees, and every 
boy thought he possessed the right to question the autho- 
rity of his superior, whether it was possible to oppose the 
organized array that must, under all circumstances, remain 
with Government, and which must every day gain strength 
from their ranks ? The whole of the king’s army was, I 
said, decidedly with Government : and if the last step was 
taken, many of the Company’s officers, and those probably 
who had the most influence with the native troops, would 
range on the side of authority. I knew this, I said, to be 
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fact, because I had letters, fully ezpressiire of their eenti* 
mentg, from some of the best and most popular officers in 
the army* I was myself, I said, of that opinion, and proud 
to state it. I had been in this army since I was twelve 
years of age ; and such was my regard for my brother oflS* 
cers, that 1 would give my life to see the present unfor* 
tunate disputes happily adjusted : but if any circumstances 
whatever led these officers to rise in rebellion against their 
King and Country, and such they would do the moment 
they threw off their allegiance to the legal constituted autho- 
rity in India, I must stand in the opposite rank : and I was 
convinced so many would be found of the same sentiments, 
that Government must triumph, though I allowed such a 
triumph would be one over its own strength, and conse- 
quently more mournful than the most signal defeat from a 
foreign enemy. I added, that 1 would, for the sake of 
argument, suppose, what 1 conceived impossible, that 
Goveihment was destroyed in the conflict, what would be 
the consequence of this victory to a few officers who had 
led the natives of India to the murder of their countrymen 
and to the destruction of the British Government ? Would 
these natives allow them to live and rule over them ? or 
would they not be tempted to practise, for the last time, 
the lesson they had been taught, and get rid at once of a 
race whose rule they had been taught to consider as op- 
pressive and tyrannical ? Supposing they did not, would 
the King and people of England be ready to make peace 
with men whose hands were red with the blood of their 
countrymen ? Would they not rather, if they did not aban- 
don this quarter of India altogether, attempt its reconquest I 
And to what consequence would that lead ? You say, 1 
added, that your grievances are intolerable, and that if 
you abandon your attempts to obtain redress the coast 
army will be disgraced, while, if you persist with firmness 
and spirit, Government (which must be aware of all the 
consequences I have stated) must give way. To this I an- 
swer ; No grievances of the description this army now 
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has, can warrant its having recourse to arms, because they 
arc such as must come under the cognizance of the control* 
ling and legislative authorities in England, who are alone 
competent to notice and redress them : and this army, so 
fiir from being degraded by a moderate proceeding at a 
moment like the present, would raise its reputation higher 
tlyin ever ; because it would prove to all the world that it 
possessed a spirit of the highest loyalty and patriotism ; 
and that when a variety of circumstances had combined to 
throw it into a flame, the action of these feelings had sub* 
dued every other, and it was contented rather to suffer, 
till the superior authorities in England could judge all 
those questions on which it thought itself aggric*ved, than 
endanger the general interest of the country. Would 
such sentiments, I asked, redound to the disgrace or to 
the honour of this army-? With respect, I observed, to 
the probability of Government giving way, if assailed 
with unanimity, firmness, and spirit, there was, I feared, 
a great and dangerous error. Government could not give 
way, as it was termed, beyond a certain point, without de* 
stroying itself ; and it had better fall by any hands than its 
own. It was the very pressure, I added, that was brought 
against it, that forced it to resistance : and, besides, what 
were the points which it was required to yield ? In the 
present agitated period of the army, every committee, every 
individual, had a different opinion ; and if it were possible 
to collect the general sense of the army, I believe, in their 
present irritated state, concessions would be required that 
would amount to the virtual abolition of the existing local 
Government of this Presidency. It was no doubt, I ob- 
served, the duty of Government to take every step that it 
could take with dignity to restore temper, and to compose 
men’s minds ; but I, for one, would never blame it for refus- 
ing its consent to its ditn death ; and such 1 should consider 
any act that made a substantial sacrifice of its strength or- 
authority. From the answer of the gentleman to whom 
these observations were made, 1 could perceive that, he 
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and many others had been led on from step to step, ivfth. 
out contemplating the extreme which was now so likely. 
It was also evident that the younger part of the army were 
no longer manageable : they had run away with the rest, 
who considered themselves too deeply pledged to retreat ; 
and they appeared afraid of the instant obloquy that was 
cast on every person who withdrew himself. 

9th July. As this was Sunday I went to a dressed 
parade of the regiment, and afterwards visited the hospital 
and barracks. Nothing particular occurred to-day : all 
the officers I saw seemed to have returned to good temper ; 
and I can have no fear of this garrison breaking out into 
any extreme unless the example is given by other parts of 
the army. 

lOth July. I went early into the Fort. A singular in* 
stance occurred to-day, to show how little men reflect whose 
minds are in a state of agitation. I was told, before I went 
to the Fort, that accounts had been received of every thing 
in Madras being in a state of confusion, and that some great 
event had happened there. When in the Fort, the letter 
that gave rise to this belief was shown me. It was dated 
Hyderabad the 5th July; and said a letter had that mo- 
ment been received from Madras reporting the confusion 
which had arisen at that place ; and stating that his corres- 
pondent, no doubt, had heard of the remarkable event 

that had occurred to give rise to it.^^ The moment I 
saw this communication 1 pointed out the date; and ob- 
served it was an evident allusion to what had occurred at 
Masulipatam on the S5th June^ which had reached Madras 
the 30th ; and the bustle it created had been termed confu- 
sion, and sent round again, via Hyderabad, to Masulipa- 
tam. This was so clearly the ffict, that the only astonish- 
ment that was left, was how it had not struck somebody 
before. By letters from Hyderabad it appears they make 
no secret of their proceedings. One corresponding officer 
writes, who says he had received a most extraordinary com- 
munication, from good authority, that the officers of th« 
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Bengal army had sent in a Memorial to Lord Minto, pray* 
ing the removal of Sir G. H. Barlow. I laughed at this 
unfounded assertion, and assured the person who told me, 
it was one of a thousand reports circulated to inflame their 
feelings and mislead their judgment. They have received 
great confidence from the address of the Bombay army*, 
which promises their warmest support in any measures 
they may take in consequence of what they deem the 
unjust and arbitrary order of the 1st of May. 

By a letter from the committee at Hyderabad received 
to-day, this garrison are advised to defend Masulipatam if 
they can. A junction is proposed at Ongole or Condapilly. 
From the former station being mentioned, it woqld appear 
as if a forward movement upon Madras had been contem- 
plated by some of the most violent. 

lll/i Jufy. I was with the officers of the regiment 
almost all this day, and dined at the mess, of which 1 have 
become a member. Our dinner was pleasant, and like 
that of a private party of gentlemen. 1 have been parti- 
cularly pleased to observe, that although they communi- 
cate to me in confidence when I require it, no officer of 
the garrison ever begins, when I am present, any conver- 
sation on the present situation of the army; and when I 
speak to them upon it (as 1 frequently do), they are much 
more moderate than they were. 1 have seen some of the 
principal natives of this place, and find the events of the 
25th ultimo caused a very serious alarm, which was not 
dissipated before ray arrival. The defenceless inhabitants 
ascribe more influence to me .than I possess, and think no- 
thing wrong can occur as long as I remain. 

12th Jufi/. Very severe rains. I did not go into the 
Fort, and heard nothing of consequence from any quarter. 

13th Jul^- Went into the Fort, inquired particularly 
from the adjutant of the regiment, and found, from his 
report, that the privates not only conceived they were to be 


* This was afterwards dhcovered to bc^ fubricatioa. 
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dispersed and disbanded when the order came for them to 
go as marines^ but a report was even current in the barracks, 
that they were going to Botany Bay. They were, he 
assured me, now fully satisfied of the misrepresentations that 
had been made to them ; and he believed no discontent 
remained in the corps excepting that which had long 
existed among the men enlisted for life ; and which, they 
had hopes, would have been altered before this, as Captain 
Andrews had published an order, more than a twelvemonth 
ago, with a view of quieting their minds ; in which he 
stated, that Government had referred the question to 
England. I desired Mr. Nixon to tell the sergeants that 
I should inquire into this point, and do any thing in my 
power towards obtaining them information of what had 
been done upon the subject. 

14t/i July. I this morning in{5pected Captain Gibson’s 
company of artillery, and was highly pleased with their 
appearance. 1 addressed them on parade, and told them 
the gratification I had received from their steadiness under 
arms, and correct movements ; adding my conviction, that 
they would maintain, under all circumstances, the high 
reputation they had acquired during the late Mahratta 
war. No tappal * for the last three days, owing to the 
rain. 

IStA July. A regimental court martial sat yesterday 
on four men, and the regiment was under arras at half past 
six, to see the sentences carried into execution. I judged 
this a favourable opportunity of addressing the corps ; and, 
after the crimes and sentences of the prisoners had been 
read, I made the following short speech i 

Regiment I As this is the first time I have met you 
upon such an occasion, I forgive these men t but I 
desire you will not mistake the motives of this act of 
lenity. It is my intention, as it is my duty, to enforce the 
strictest discipline ; and I must punish those that merit 
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<< it, not only to maiataia the character of the corps, but 
to enable me to grant indulgences to the good men of it, 
which I never can do unless I punish the bad : but I 
trust, from what I have seen of your conduct, I shall 
have little occasion to exercise severity. It is, indeed, 
you must all feel, most incumbent upon you to preserve 
the utmost regularity and order at the present period. A 
late occurrence in the regiment, which has, I am satis* 
fied, been solely produced by misapprehension and 
inisrepresentation, is on the point of becoming a sub- 
ject of investigation before a military court, who will 
‘‘ inquire into the causes by which it was produced. I 
shall therefore say nothing on that subject : but I con* 
* sider it my duty to declare to you at this moment*, 
that it never was in the contemplation^ of Government to 
disband or disperse this corps^ and that it never meant to 
employ any officer or man of the regiment in any 
maimer or upon any service but such as was suited to 
** the honour and character of British soldiers, and which 
it, of course, conceived both officers and men would be 
forward to proceed upon. It was, soldiers, from a full 
conviction that a serious misunderstanding alone of the 
intentions of Government could have caused what has 
passed, that made me receive with pride and gratifi* 
cation my nomination to the command of this regiment : 
and I am convinced, from what I have already seen, 
that I shall (whenever I quit that station) have to make 
a report which will add, if possible, to the high reputa- 
tion which the corps already enjoys ; and satisfy all, that 
as it is the first in rank of the infantry of this establish* 
ment, it is also first in fidelity, loyalty, and attachment 
to the Govemment it serves, and to its King and Coun- 
^ try.” 

* I bad watebed an opportunity of making tiiis communication in tbr 
matiner 1 tbought would have most effect. I am accused by thf Oovem* 
■icfit of Port St. George of never baviog made it. 
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This address appeared to be received by both officers 
and men of the corps with satisfaction ; and I make no 
doubt of its effect. I was withheld, by many and serious 
considerations, from haranguing the men, or publishing 
any explanatory order to them, on my first arrival. Such 
would, in the agitated state of the whole garrison, have 
been completely misconstrued, and would probably liava 
produced the very opposite effect from what was in^ 
tended. 

\Qih July. I dined yesterday with the mess of the 
1st battalion 19th regiment N. I., and sat till a late lour. 
No toasts were given; and not a word relating to the 
present situation of affairs escaped the lips of any man pre^ 
sent. I could not but be pleased with such good feeling, 
and felt gratified at this mark of personal respect. The 
evening passed in the utmost hilarity and good humour. 

nth July. Some of the officers of the garrison waited 
upon me torday with letters of a most violent tenor that 
they had received from Hyderabad and other stations, in 
which they were reproached with weakness for having ad^ 
mitted me. I was despribed iu some of these letters as a 
consummate politician, and consequently as the most dan-* 
gerous man Government could have sent among them. The 
garrison were told I w ould tamper with Ihtir meuy cajole 
theniy and in thp end ruin the general cause. I was happy 
to find the sentiments pf the gentlemen who waited upon 
me were not in unison with those of their correspondents ; 
but they hinted their fears pf the violence pf the younger 
officers of the garrison, who, they said, had been hurt at 
the speech I made to the men on the 15th, which they 
thought was calculated to excite the men against their" 
officers. I appealed to an old officer of the regiment, who 
was precept, Whether he tliought the speech had any such 
tendency ? He said it certainly had not struck him as in 
the least objectionable. I observed, that the testimony of 
an officer like him shopld satisfy others ; aii^ ii^ h 4i^ 
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I could not help it ; for in such times a man could not put 
his foot over the thrcshhold without a misconstruction of 
the manner in which it was done. The officers who waited 
on me this day gave me a paper, the purport of which was 
to learn what assurances I could give them of a disposition 
of the Government of Madras to redress their grievances ; 
and, in the event of my declining, to inform them what I 
thought the intentions of Government were. It was signi« 
fied, that if I did not, the confidence of the garrison would 
be withdrawn from me, and they would consider them- 
selves released from all promises they made, I told them 
I could make no communication of the nature they required^ 
and that they might act as they thought proper : I should, 
under all circumstances, do my duty to the Government I 
served. 

18lh Jult/. This morning M. H. waited upon me, and 
showed me a communication from the established committee 
at Hyderabad to this garrison, which calliid upon them to 
demand from me an assurance that the orders of the 1st of 
May would be repealed ; and, if that was refused, in*^ 
structed them to throw off the authority of Government, 
and make me leave Masuiipatam. I went over all the 
grounds I had done before with thisofiicer; and told him^hat 
if the garrison was so lost to all sense of duty and propriety 
as to act upon this instruction, 1 must judge for myself, 
and take those steps which the emergency demanderl He 
said, the senior officers, who had sent him, were not dis^ 
posed to attend to the call made upon them by the Hyder- 
abad Committee ; but they, he added, had now little or 
no control over their juniors, who were decidedly for ha ving 
recourse to immediate violence. I asked him to what 
lengths men (who had still some reflection) meant to allow 
themselves to be borne away with the tide ? The hour, I 
added, was come, when they must decide. I theu pointed 
out the ground on which I thought they might, without 
injury to their honour, make a stand, and rescue the dev 
Iqded young men of the army, as well as themselves, fron^ 
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destruction. 1 expressed my conviction of the men remain* 
ing with the senior officers, and that the young men must 
be reclaimed to reason, or at least be prevented from be* 
coming rebels, if those who were their seniors acted with 
a becoming spirit. This conference lasted two hours, and 
M. H. went to communicate with the rest. There was, I 
understood, a warm discussion for several hours ; after 
which, two of the senior officers waited upon me, and said 
they had with difficulty prevented the rest from coming to 
extremes that day ; but they had at last agreed to wait six 
days (till the 24th), when, if they heard nothing favourable 
to their hopes, they meant to take such steps as they 
thought calculated to forward the objects they had in view. 
They at the same time said they had, in consequence of 
the opinion of their brother officers at other stations, deter- 
mined to admit no investigation into their past conducts I 
observed, that if these were their resolutions we must come 
to issue at once, and I must take those steps I judged best 
to counteract their measures, as I considered their propo- 
sition of adhering to their duty for a limited period of six 
days, was nothing less than an open defiance ; and their 
refusal to admit investigation was a measure of the same 
stamp. I had meant, I said, in conformity with authority 
I had received from Government, to have entered into the 
investigation immediately (before the arrival of my col- 
leagues) ; and I had entertained an intention of proceed- 
ing to Madras with the report, in the conviction that this 
garrison would have remained steady in its duty : but I 
must now, 1 added, abandon all such plans, and meet with 
that firmness which it was my duty to meet it, that dread- 
ful emergency which this garrison had so rashly precipi- 
tated. I then read them a letter to Colonel McLeod*, 
pointing out all the horrors of the crisis to which they were 
rushing. They appeared forcibly struck with what I said 
knd read,, and expressed their hope that their brother 


♦ Vide page 149. 
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officers would alter their resolution^ and not impede the 
course of proceedini^ which I intended to pursue. It 
mig'ht, they said, afibrd some ray of hope of the present 
distractions being ended ; for though they knew my senti- 
ments differed widely from theirs, and that 1 was devoted 
to, my duty to Government, they were also sensible that I 
had warm feeling for the situation of my brother officers* 
I went, immediately after this interview, to dine at the mess 
of the regiment, and (strange inconsistency !) received every 
mark of respect and kindness from men who had been de- 
bating all the morning whether they should enter into a 
contest with me for the authority of the garrison ! 

19^/? Jufy . I went into the Fort early this morning, and 
called upon Colonel Innes to give me a full statement of 
all that had passed relative to the origin of those discon- 
tents that terminated in the mutiny of the 25tb ultimo*. 
I also called upon Major Storey, Captain Andrews, and 
Mr. Nixon, the adjutant of the regiment, to give me every 
information they had relative to these transactions. I was 
waited upon, soon after J went to the Fort, by two of the 
senior officers, who were, they said, desired by all to state 
that a general confidence and respect for my character had 
induced the garrison to change their resolutions, and that 
they hoped 1 would follow the course of inquiry I intended ; 
and, after making the investigation, proceed, if 1 thought 
it advisable, to Madras. They would, they said, during 
my absence be as jealous of my honour as of their own, and 
promise not to depart in the slightest degree from the path 
of duty and order, unless a rise in other stations was to take 
place ; of whichi they said, they thought there was uo pro- 
bability, particularly as they would write to inform them 
of the pledge they bad made, and entreat them not to 
make any call upon them before my return to my com- 
mand. 1 told them 1 felt obliged by this mark of their 

I had received authority to proceed (witliout w^aitiog for my col- 
leagues) in this inquiry. Lieutenant-Colonel Berkeley had, indeed, been 
prevented from attending by a severe illness. 
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regard and confidence ; but I would not receive it, if I 
thought it was made under any idea or expectation that I 
would be the advocate of their cause, or that of the army. 
They disclaimed any such idea. I would, they knew, from 
what they had seen, do my duty in the manner 1 thought 
best. I was gratified with the pledge 1 received ; which, 
as M. H. afterwards privately observed, gave me a stronger 
tie on the officers while I was absent than I could have had 
during the same period, if present. The reasons which led 
me to resolve on going to Madras were fully stated to Sir 
George Barlow in a letter under this date. 

Accounts were received this evening of the assembly of 
a force at Madras. 1 anticipated the feeling this would 
make, and stated to an officer present, when I received the 
letter, my conviction, that it was in consequence of the 
many, and perhaps exaggerated, reports of intended 
mutinies that had been consequent to that of Masulipatam. 

Julj/. General Pater arrived. 1 went to meet 
him, gave him a return of the ganison, and made a full and 
confidential report of all past proceedings. I found that 
the officers of standing, to whom I had spoken so much on 
the danger of allowing young men to take such a lead in 
the present discussions, had taken advantage of the good 
disposition of the moment, as to carry a resolution, that the 
garrison committee, which were mobbish meetings of the 
whole of the officers, should be abolished, and the pro- 
ceedings to be entirely carried on by the eleven senior 
pfficers, by whose judgment all questions were in future to 
be decided, and who were entirely to act for themselves, 
and not to follow the instructions of other committees, or 
be influenced by the voice of any person not a member of 
the committee. This measure I considered as the first 
great step towards a return to reason and temper. I 
received an invitation from the garrison to dine with them 
on the 22d. All the gentlemen, civil and military, were 
mvited to meet. 

214 Julj/n AH was quiet. I received this day the 
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most unequivocal proofs of the desire of some of the senior 
officers to return to the right path, if furnished with any 
ground on which they could absolve themselves from the 
deep pledges they had made, and assert their right to 
control their juniors. 

Ju/y. General Pater looked at the regiment on 
parade, and afterwards went, accompanied by his staff, to 
breakfast with Lieutenant-Colonel lunes. 

Captain Gibson of the artillery informed me, that though 
he had received his leave to go to Madras, he would remain, 
if I advised him, at Masulipatam. I spoke with General 
Pater ; and it was his opinion, as it was mine, that Captain 
Gibson should proceed. If he had been ordered* to stay 
after his leave was made public, it would have excited 
suspicion, without any adequate benefit. Whether con- 
ciliatory or coercive measures were adopted, Captain Moor- 
house, who succeeded to the command of tlie company of 
artillery, appeared equally, if not better, suited to the 
charge at that crisis. He was a brave, excellent officer, 
and had never for a moment even swerved from his duty ; 
and his character was respected even by the most violent 
of the disaffected. Captain Gibson, on the contrary, 
having for a short time joined in their schemes, had, when 
h6 (very meritoriously) checked himself in his career of 
guilt, been considered a deserter from their cause, and had 
become an object of their marked liatred and resentment. 
General Pater dined with the officers of tin? garrison ; and 
the best feeling possible was shown at this (uitcrtaiiuncnt. 
After dinner I proceeded by post to Madras. 


JOHN MALCOLM, 
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No. 111. 

TO 

THE HON. SIR G. H. BARLOW, BART. & K.B. 

GOVERNOR IN COUNCIL. 


Fort St. George. 

Honourable Sir, 

1 HAVE this clay transmitted to the Com- 
mander-iii-Chicf of the forces an account of the inquiry 
into the proceedings of the officers at Masulipatam, pre- 
vious to my assuming the command at that station. I now 
consider it my duty to report every event that occurred 
(luring my command of that garrison. It is, however, 
essential to my own character and to the information of 
Government, that I should state the peculiar circumstances 
under which I proceeded on this duty, as well as the im- 
pressions which existed at that moment on my mind, 
respecting your intentions not only regarding the garrison 
of Masulipatam, but the whole army ; as it is with reference 
to those impressions alone that my conduct in the discharge 
of this delicate and important duty can be judged. 

1 received a message to attend at your Gardens on th^ 1st 
July ; and was informed, when I arrived there, of the mu- 
tiny which had occurred at Masulipatam, and of an impro- 
per and disrespectful remonstrance which you bad that day 
received from the Company’s officers of the subsidiary force 
in the Deckan. Yon did me the honour to ask my opinion 
on both subjects ; and I suggested, that an oMcer of rank 
should be immediately ordered to Masulipatam, to inquire 
into, and report upon, the proceedings of the officers of 
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fhat garrison ; and that a letter should be written to tlie 
commanding officers of the subsidiary forces at Hj'derabad 
and Jaulnah, informing them of your having received, 
with regret and disapprobation, a Memorial from the offi- 
cers under their command, soliciting that you sliould 
rescind the orders of the 1st of May ; and pointing out, in 
the most forcible manner, the dangerous tendency of such 
addresses, and the total impossibility of complying with 
their request ; and directing the commanding officers to 
call upon the officers under their command to reflect upon 
the serious consequences which a perseverance in such 
measures must, produce. 

After some discussion regarding the officer it wbuld \ye 
proper to nominate to the command of the European regi- 
ment and the garrison of Masulipatain, I offered to pro- 
ceed myself upon that servnee ; and you accepted my offer 
with an apparent confidence in my success, of which I 
could not but be proud. The emergency gave no time 
for the preparation of instructions, and 1 was immediately 
appointed to command the garrison of Masulipatam and 
the Madras European regiment; while two respectable 
officers, Lieutenant-Colonel W. Berkeley and Major 
Evans, were nominated to act with me, as members of a 
military committee that was directed to investigate the 
conduct of the garrison. 

I was repeatedly assured by you, at the last interview 
with which I was honoured, that you committed the 
dignity and interests of Government (as far as those were 
implicated on this occasion) into my hands with perfect 
confidence, and that you gave me the fullest latitude of 
action : adding, that I was fully acquainted with your sen- 
timents upon the whole subject of the existing discontcnls^t 
among the officers of the Company's army. I certainly 
was, from the confidence with which you had hononred. 
me, fully aware of your sentiments. I knew that you 
were most solicitous to allay the ferment that had arisen in 
tile army, and that you were at that moment resolved to 
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use every means in your power to effect that object, fewt 
such as you deemed derogatory to the lionour and dignity 
of the Government with which you were charged. You 
regarded, I knew, the occurrence of a rupture between the 
state and any part of its army, as one of the most despe- 
rate evils that could arise, and thought every moment that 
such an event was delayed was of ultimate importance, as 
it gave time for reflection and the action of better feeling, 
and strengthened the hope that deluded men might yet 
return to that path of duty and good order from which 
they had so widely departed. 

The act of my appointment to Masulipaiam of itself 
proclaimed these sentiments ; and 1 was confirmed in them 
from the approbation you gave to my suggestion regarding 
the mode of treating the Memorial you had received from 
the officers of the subsidiary force, which you desired 1 
would put into the form of a letter, and send to you ; 
which I did, through the medium of your military secre- 
tary, Lieutenant-Colonel Barclay, Impressed with these 
sentiments, I sailed for Masulipatam early on the morning 
of the 9d of July, and arrived there on the 4th. I found 
the officers of that garrison in a stale of open and bold 
mutiny against Government, with every thing prepared to 
march towards Hyderabad, to effect a junction with the 
subsidiary force at that place, by whom tliey had been 
promised complete support in the opposition they had 
commenced to the authority of Government. The most 
violent among the officers of the garrison saw, in recogni- 
sing my authority, a complete suspension, if not a total dis- 
comfiture, of their plans, and argued loudly against my 
being acknowledged : and it was not till after a dicussion 
near five hours that I was enabled to bring these deluded 
men to a sense of all the perils of their situation, and of the 
consequences that must ensue from their throwing off their 
allegiance to the state. They at last were subdued by the 
force of reason ; for no other means were used, as I thought 
it equally my duty to avoid any promise of amnesty for 
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the past, or of consideration for the future : and they, after 
repeated and fruitless trials, desisted from all applications 
upon these points. A repetition of the discussions which 
occurred at this scene (accompanied, however, with less 
violence) took place next day : after which, the question 
of disputing my authority was abandoned. 

I was happy to find, by a letter from Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Barclay, under date 12th July, that the mode as well 
as substance of the proceedings that I adopted on my 
arrival at Masulipatam was honoured with your entire 
approbation. 

I . took every opportunity of mixing with tlic officers of 
the garrison, and circulated among them a variety of let- 
ters, which I had written with a view of reclaiming the 
more violent of my brother officers to better feelings and 
better sentiments ; and 1 fpund that my conversation, and 
the perusal of these papers, had soon a very visible effect; 
and that though tlicy continued to share the general pro- 
ceedings of tlie army, they no longer (as they had done 
before my arrival) thought it incumbent upon them to 
take the lead in an insurrection against Government, 
though they were excited to that measure by the most 
violent letters from almost every station in the army, and 
were also impelled to it by their own sense of danger from 
what had passed, which they thought would be greatly 
diminished when the majority of the officers of the army 
were sharers in the general guilt. I considered, that by 
effecting this change in the temper of the garrison of Ma- 
sulipatam, one of the chief objects which you had in con- 
templation when you sent me to that garrison, was accom- 
plished. The rupture which had recurred, and which 
was likely to be followed by an insurrection of a great part^ 
of the officers of the army, had been arrested in its pro- 
gress, without the slightest sacrifice of the authority, or 
compromise of the dignity, of the state ; and time was 
gained, which, under every view that could be taken of 

N 
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the subject, appeared of the greatest advantage to Govern* 
ment. 

The first serious interruption to tin’s progressive im- 
provement of good feeling-^mong the officers of the garri- 
son of Masulipatara, was caused by a letter from an esta- 
blished committee at Hyderabad, which reached that gar- 
rison on the I8th July. This letter, which, like all other 
papers of a similar tendency, was shown to me, reproached 
the officers at Masiilipatam with want of wisdom in having 
admitted me to assume the command of the garrison. 
The committee desired they would instantly demand from 
me an assurance that the order of the 1st of May would be 
rescinded; and, if I refused it, recommended that mea- 
sures should be immediately taken to oblige me to quit 
Masulipatam. A paper of demands, which the Hydera- 
bad committee termed their Ultimatum^ and which they 
said they intended to forward to Government, accompa- 
nied this letter. These papers were shown to me by an 
officer of some rank and influence, with whom I was in the 
habit of confidential intercourse. He told me the senior 
officers of the garrison were far from approving of the sen- 
timents of the Hyderabad committee, but much was to be 
feared from the violence of the juniors. I took this occa- 
sion of exposing all the fallacy of the grounds on which 
they were proceeding, and of impressing, in the most 
forcible language I could, the dangers into which many of 
the officers of the Company’s army were precipitately 
rushing. As the substance of the communication I made 
to this officer was afterwards circulated in the form of a 
letter, I enclose an extract from my journal, in which it 
was immediately entered : and this extract will show you 
the nature of those arguments I used to reclaim men from 
their deep delusion. This communication had evidently 
a great effect upon the person to whom it was addressed ; 
and he promised me he would not only communica^ my 
seuitiments to some of the roost reflecting among the offi* 
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cers of the garrison, and obtain, through their means, the 
rejection of the proposals from Hyderabad, but would en- 
deavourj in concert with them, to effect an arrangement 
that would exclude the younger part of the officers from 
any right of deliberation on the questions with which the 
army was now agitated ; which 1 agreed with him would 
be a point of the greatest importance, and the first step to« 
wards a final settlement of existing evils. 

All these measures were happily effected. All answer 
was sent to Hyderabad, that the officers of Masulipatam 
must assert their right of judging for themselVes, and that 
they could not comply with their demand regarding me; 
and the garrison committees, which were mobbish meetings 
of the whole of the officers, were dissolved, and all future 
proceedings entrusted to a few of the senior officers, who 
were (it was agreed) not -to be influenced either by the 
opinions ol other committees, or by the opinion of any 
officer ill the garrison not included in their number, which 
was limited to eleven. 

I had at this period received a report that Lieutenant- 
Colonel Berkeley was too unwell to come to Masulipatam, 
and there was likely to be some delay in the arrival of 
Major Evans. I also found that formal examinations 
before a regular committee would be likely to excite an 
irritation, which it had been, throughout, my study to 
avoid. 1 therefore took advantage of tlie authority con*^ 
veyed to me by Lieutenant-Colonel Barclay's letter of the 
12th of July, to commence myself the investigation of the 
conduct of the garrison previous to my arrival. 

1 had always intended (provided I had obtained your 
permission) to have proceeded with the report of the com- 
mittee to Madras, as I was sensible I should never be able 
to convey to you by letters the whole of that important in- 
formation I had obtained of the real state and temper of 
the majority of the officers of the Company’s army on the 
coast, who, (hough apparently united in one confederacy, 
were actuated by widely different motives,^ and took very 
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different views of the nature of the scene in which they 
were engaged : and of these different shades in their 
situation and intentions it appeared to me most essential 
you should have the fullest information,' as this knowledge 
was evidently the only basis upon which any arrangement 
could be made for the settlement of the whole question, 
without having recourse to an open and declared rupture, 
which I ever understood it was your earnest desire to 
avoid till the last extremity. As I found the changes 
which had been effected left me without any fear of the 
garrison of Masulipatam departing from their duty during 
my absence, I thought it my duty, after I had completed 
the investigation with which I was charged, to exercise 
that discretion which you had given me before my. 
departure from Madras, and proceed in person to re- 
port the result of my investigation. I communicated 
this intention to Major-General Pater, the &)mmandcr 
of the division, who arrived at Masulipatam on the 20th 
July, and it met with his fullest concurrence and appro- 
bation. 

I heard, before my departure, of the 2d battalion of the 
10th regiment of native infantry having refused to march ; 
but as that event did not appear likely to be immediately 
followed by any open act of contumely or disobedience 
in the Hyderabad force, and as it produced no com- 
motion whatever in the garrison of Masulipatam, it was 
an additional excitement to the resolution 1 had adopted, 
as I expected to have arrived at Madras (by travelling 
in the rapid .manner I did) before any determination 
had been taken upon this act of mutiny and disobedience, 
and to have furnished information that might have 
aided your judgment in deciding upon that important 
question. 

As I always conceived that it was the object of Go- 
vernment to reclaim, if possible, the minds of the ojE- 
cers, I directed my whole attention, during the period 
I was at Masulipatam, to this great object. I therefore 
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cautiously abstained from any attempt to discover the 
sentiments of either the European or native soldiery. 
Such an attempt must have been instantly known, and 
would have inflicted an irremediable wound on the 
minds of the officers, and have been certain to precipitate 
that crisis which it was my labour to avoid. 

To evince that I have not been deceived in the ex- 
pectations I formed of (he change of feeling in the affairs 
of the garrison of Masuiipatam, I enclose an extract of a 
letter from an officer, in whose correctness I place entire 
confidence. The resolutions which the committee of 
Masuiipatam have agreed to consider, are such, no doubt, 
as it would be impossible for Government ta have ac- 
ceded to; but they exhibit a most important change 
from former violence to comparative temper and modera- 
tion ; and their agitation shows that these officers reject all 
share in the demands made in that paper which is termed 
their Ultimatum by the Hyderabad committee. It must 
be recollected, that in cases like the present, where the 
minds of a large body of men have been greatly disturbed, 
that their return to reason is likely to be as gradual as 
their departure from it : Jind I can have no doubt, from 
what I know of the present temper and inclination of some 
of the senior officers in tlie northern division, as well as in 
other quarters of this array, that had not the recent acts 
of the force at Hyderabad led to those measures which 
Government has thought it its duty 1o adopt, they would 
have seized with avidity any opportunity that the indul-.' 
gent considerations of Government for their past errprs had 
afforded them, of reclaiming themselves and others from 
the deep crimes into which they had plunged, and ot 
restoring to its former name and glory a service which the 
rash madness of some of its members threaten with ruin 
and destruction. 

It remains for me only to state, and I do it with deep 
regret, that, as far as I can judge, late occurrences have 
annihilated every hope of the garrison^of Masuiipatam (I 
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speak with the exception of the artillery company) remain- 
ing feithful to its duty ; and I fear there are several corps 
in the division, the officers of which will be disposed to 
follow their example. 

I entreat you to pardon the length of this letter, as well 
as the freedom with which I have stated my sentiments. 
I can have no desire but to show that I have not been false 
to that confidence by which I was honoured ; and that I 
have laboured with zeal, and not without success, (at least 
as far as the scene in which I was employed was con- 
cerned,) to promote the public interests. 

I have the honour to be, 

Honourable sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) JOHN MALCOLM. 


Madras, 

1st August, ia09. 
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Addr^ess of the Inhabitants of Madras to 
Sir George Barlow. 


TO 

THE HON. SIR G. BARLOW, BART. & K.B. 

GOVERNOR, AND PRESIDENT IN COUNCIL, OF 
FORT ST. GEORGE AND ITS DEPENDENCIES. 


Honourable Sir, 

W E, whose names are hereunto subscribed, 
impressed with a deep sense of our duty to our Country, 
and of the necessity of good order and obedience to the 
constituted authorities, beg leave to render you, at this 
moment of difficulty and danger, our assurances of sup- 
port to the interests of Government, and of our readiness 
to devote our lives and fortunes to the maintenance of the 
public tranquillity in any way in which to you, in your 
wisdom, it may seem meet to command them. 

We desire to take this opportunity of publicly express- 
ing our fullest disapprobation of that spirit of insubordina- 
tion which has recently shown itself amongst the officers 
of the -Honourable Company’s army serving under the 
Presidency of Fort St. George : fully convinced, that it is 
the duty of every good subject to yield obedience to the 
commands of those whom the will of hi$^Sovereign and the 
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laws of his country have placed in authority over him, 
and patiently to await the result of a reference to Europe 
for the redress of real or supposed grievances. Any con- 
duct, impatient of the period of such appeal, and back- 
ward to the calls of professional obedience, we regard as 
subversive of all good order and discipline, hostile to the 
constitution of our native country, and big with danger to 
the existence of the British empire in India. 

And we therefore, honourable sir, beg to repeat the as- 
surances of our firm determination to resist the operation 
of such principles, which we are convinced must be 
equally reprobated and condemned by all good and loyal 
subjects. 

Fort St. George, 

9th August, 1809. 
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Letter from LieutenanUColonelMA'Lco'hu to Major- 
General Gowdie, Comrnandcr of the Forces in 
Chief Madras. 


Sir, 

I HAVE before informed you, that in consc* 
qucnce of instructional received from the honourable the 
Governor, through the medium of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Barclay, military secretary, 1 proceeded (without waiting 
the assembly of the committee that was ordered) to make 
an inquiry into the conduct of the garrison of Masulipa- 
tarn, i considered that the best form in which I could 
make this inquiry, was to collect from Lieutenant-Colonel 
Innes every information he could give, and to obtain 
such evidence from the ofheers of the garrison as appeared 
necessary to establish the leading facts of the transactions 
it was ray object to investigate. 1 judged that a minute 
and formal personal examination of the parties was equally 
unnecessary to the object of the preliminary inquiry with 
which I was charged, and unsuited to the temper of the 
times, or to the fulfilment of those objects which I con- 
ceived the honourable the Governor to have had in view 
at the time I was appointed to the command of the garrison 
of Masulipatam. 
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The officers of the garrison whom I called upon for 
information, were of course cautious in committing to 
writing, or indeed in verbally stating, any thing that 
might criminate themselves : and I was induced, by many 
reasons, to avoid any examination of the men of the Euro- 
pean regiment, or native battalion. Such evidence was 
not necessary to the establishment of the principal facts ; 
and it could not have been obtained without a complete^ 
sacrifice of that temper which it was my object to maintain 
until the Gjovernment was in possession of the general 
result of my inquiry, and of that important information 
regarding the state of not only the garrison of Masulipa- 
1am, but of other stations in the army, which my employ- 
metit upon this duty had enabled me to collect. 

1 enclose a statement given in by Lieutenant-Colonel 
limes, with an Appendix, and two private notes in reply 
to queries I put to him, subsequent to his delivering me 
his first statement. 

I also enclose a paper j which contains the substance of 
the information given me by Captain Andrews of the 
European regiment, and Captain Kelly of the 1st battalion 
19th regiment of native infantry, and which was corrobo- 
rated by several of the officers of the garrison. 1 transmit 
a paper from Lieutenant Nixon,* the Adjutant, whom I 
examined relating to the different causes which had led to 
agitate the minds of the men of the European regiment, 
and to make them, as well as their officers, forget their 
duty. 

You are in possession of Major Storey’s public letter, 
stating the nature of the situation in which he was placed, 
and the steps which he adopted. In addition to that do- 
cument I enclose the substance of a verbal declaration 
which Major Storey made to me upon this subject, and 
which shows the leading consideration which he states to 
have governed his conduct upon this occasion. 

These enclosures will throw complete light upon the 
conduct of both Lieutenant-Colonel Innes and the ofHcers 
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of the garrison of Masulipatam : and I shall, in the course 
of the few observations which I feel it my duty to offer 
upon their contents, state such additional facts as came to 
my knowledge from verbal communications upon this sub- 
ject. 

It is not possible to contemplate the conduct of the offi- 
cers of Masulipatam throughout the different stages of this 
transaction, without constant reference to the general dis- 
content and disaffection to Government which, at the mo- 
ment of their proceedings, prevailed in the minds of a large 
proportion of the officers of the Company’s army on this 
establishment, and whicli must be considered as one of the 
chief, if not the sole cause of their excesses. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Innes appears, from his statement, 
to have joined the corps he was appointed to command 
with an impression that the officers of it were disaffected 
to Government, and with a resolution to oppose and cor- 
rect such improper principles in whatever place or shape 
he met them. 

He landed at Masulipatam on the 7th May, and was 
invited on the same day to dine at the mess of the regi- 
ment ; and it was after dinner, on this first day of their 
intercourse, that the ground-work was laid of all their 
future disputes. The only substantial fact adduced by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Innes on this occasion, and admitted 
by the other parties, was, that the friends of the army 
was given as a toast, at this meeting, by Lieutenant D. 
Forbes, and seconded by Lieutenant Maitland, quarter- 
master of the corps. This toast Lieutenant-Colonel Innes 
requested might be changed for the Madras army ; ” but 
his proposition was not acceded to, and he, in consequence, 
left the table. This appears to be the only proved fact. 
Several observations are stated by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Innes to have been made by officers at the table, that were 
disrespectful to Government, and contrary to the principles 
of subordination and good order : but the only one of these 
observations that he specifies, is ascribed to Lieutenant 
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Maitland in a letter to that gentleman, which forms a num^ 
ber of the Appendix. In that letter, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Innes, after regretting that Lieutenants Maitland and Forbes 
had not made the apology he required of them for their con- 
duct on the evening of the 7th May, adds, I will still 
forward any explanations you may state to me with re- 
sped to the observations ^ou made at the mess on the 
7th instant so publicly^ with respect to the Nizamis de- 
tachment, and officers who are not friends of the army/^ 
Lieutemint Maitland, in his reply to this letter, states his 
hope that Government will not decide upf»n Lieutenant- 
Colonel Iiines’s report until he has an opportunity of de- 
fending himself: and further observes, Until I received 
your letter this day, I never knew for what words or 
** actions of mine an apology was required ; for 1 7/iosf 
solemnly deny ever having given any opinion, in any 
manner, regarding the Nizam’s detachment and its offi- 
cers, that night, or at any other time, in your presence.” 
When Lieutenant-Colonel Innes left the mess-room, 
which he did, as has been before stated, in consequence of 
their refusing to change the toast to the Madras army,” 
as he had proposed, it appears the officers proceeded to 
drink their original toast in the manner they were accus- 
tomed to drink it, with three cheers : and these, it is not 
unlikely, may have been mistaken by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Innes for further marks of disrespect to him, and conse- 
quently to the authority by which he was appointed : but 
the officer^ of the regiment, who were present at table, deny 
the existence or expressions of any such sentiment. 

These different statements cannot be deemed surprising, 
when the nature of this meeting is considered. The parties 
could, indeed, hardly have been personally known to each 
other : and although no doubt can be entertained of the 
goodness of Lieutenant-Colonel Innes’s motives, and the 
laudable character of his zeal for the Government he 
served, it is perhaps to be regretted that his first eilbrt to 
correct the principles of the officers of bis corps should 
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have been made at a convivial scene, where it was to be 
supposed men would be less under restraint than in any 
other situation, and therefore less disposed to attend to 
cither the voice of counsel or authority. 

But Colonel fnnes, from his statement, appears sensible 
of this fact. He observes, after recapitulating the motives 
that led him to report pmate/y the conduct of the officers 
of the regiment at the dinner on the 7th of May, to a con- 
fidential slaff officer, from whom he received what he terms 
^ his original instructions,’ ‘‘ I at the same time particu- 
larly requested, that no public notice might be taken of 
what I found it expedient to state, unless I sliould be 
compelled subsequently to bring the business reJuctantly 
forward officially ; having intimated that I expected an 
apology to be lendered to me by Lieutenants D. Forbes 
and Maitland for their improper conduct on that even- 
ing, when the general orders of the 1st of May last were 
commented upon at the mess-room of the Madras Euro- 
pean regiment/’ 

That such was the impression upon Colonel Innes’s 
mind, is confirmed by a note from him to Mr. Nixon, tlje 
adjutant of the regiment, in which he asserts, that he made 
no official report of the occurrence. It appears, however, 
that, contrary to Lieutenant-Colonel Innes’s expressed ex- 
pectation, you considered it your duty to notice the pri- 
vate communication he had made of the occurrences of the 
evening of the 7th May; and the letter which the Adju- 
tant-General wrote to Lieutenant-Colonel Innes upon that 
subject, under date the 17th May, was immediately put 
into the regimental orderly book of the corps. It would 
be superfluous for me to dwell upon the irritation whicii 
the measures that were adopted upon this occasion, and 
the mode of carrying them into execulipn, excited in the 
minds of the officers of the regiment. The nature and ex- 
tent of that irritation are sufficiently explained in the ac- 
companying documents. Its grounds were the supposed 
incorrectness of Lieutenant-Colonel Inncss private com- 
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munications to head-quarters; the neglect with which the 
representations of the officers of the regiment upon this 
subject were treated ; the hardship of a respectable staff 
officer being disgraced by a removal from his station, with- 
out knowing of what he was accused, or being permitted to 
say one word in his defence ; and the unusual and extra- 
ordinary measure of detaching (as a punishment) an officer 
of the regiment to the command of a post where there was 
not one man of his corps, and the refusal of a court mar- 
tial to the officer on whom this unprecedented mark of dis- 
grace had been inflicted. 

In addition to these subjects of complaint, the officers 
seem to have considered the publication of the letter from 
Lieutenant-Colonel Conway in the orderly book, as an un- 
necessary promulgation of the displeasure and censure they 
had incurred among the men of, the regiment : and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Innes would appear to have been sensible, 
sometime afterwards, that this was the fact, as he desired 
the letter to be expunged from the orderly book. 

^ You will observe, from the documents I enclose, all that 
took place connected with the appointment of Lieutenant 
Spankie, regarding which an impression was received by 
the officers of the regiment, from a communication made 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Innes, on the ground of a private 
letter, which he stated to them he had received from you, 
that it was in contemplation to disband the regiment, and 
place the officers on half-pay, if they did not alter their 
conduct ; but that the fate of the corps would in a great 
degree be determined by the s1ep which Lieutenant 
Spankie might take ; that is, by his refusal or acceptance 
of the station of quarter-master. This idea (which I can- 
not think it was ever the intention of your letter to convey) 
was directly intimated by Lieutenant-Colonel Innes in the 
following private note to Lieutenant Spankie. 
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Mr DEAR Sir, 

I believe I^or^ot to remark, that your 
situation and Lieutenant Fenwick’s are very different 
now. Under existing circumstances it was equally 
proper for him to decline accepting of the quarter- 
mastership, as it is absolutely proper and necessary 
that you should accede to the General’s wishes, to save 
a whole regiment. Think of this. 

Yours truly, 

(Signed) J. INNES.” 

This proceeding could not but greatly increase tlic irri- 
tation that before existed ^ it gave too much ground for the 
propagation of a belief, that the general punishment of the 
whole corps might depend upon the conduct of an indi- 
vidual (a young officer in the corps), on a question of a 
particular and personal nature ; and it was not possible 
for an impression to have been made more calculated to 
increase the irritation and spirit of discontent which before 
prevailed in the regiment. 

I shall now proceed to a concise view of the circum- 
stances wMch relate to the order for the embarkation of a 
detachment of the Madras European regiment for marines, 
and of the occurrences which took place on the 25 th June : 
regarding which, however, the documents already in your 
possession are so ample, as to require little further infor- 
mation upon the subject. 

When Lieutenant Forbes was directed to proceed to 
Penang, and a party of marines, under Lieutenant Mait- 
land, to be in readiness to embark on board the Fox frigate, 
no idea appears to have Ireen entertained of opposition to 
these orders. Though the officers of the corps felt, that 
Lieutenants Forbes and Maitland being {)articularly or- 
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dered on these duties could only be as a punishment, and 
to avoid the stigma which they conceived this proceeding 
would bring upon the corps, they solicited Lieutenant- 
Colonel Innes to allow other officers to exchange with 
Lieutenant Maitland and Lieutenant Forbes, and at the 
same time assured him there was not an officer in the regi- 
ment that was not ready to take the lour of duty. This 
application (which proves the officers had no intention at 
that period of resisting the orders of Government,) was re- 
fused by Lieutenant-Colonel Innes, for reasons stated in. 
his note to me of the 22d July, which forms a number of 
the Appendix. 

Before the orders were received Jit Masulipatam for an 
increased number of marines embarking on board his Ma- 
jesty’s ships Piedmontese and Samarang, the minds of the 
officers of that garrison had been much inflamed by com^ 
munications they had received from the diflferent stations 
of the army. These expressed (agreeable to the statement 
of Captain Andrews and Captain Kelly) a general opinion 
of the illegality of the orders regarding Lieutenant Forbes 
and Lieutenant Maitland, and of the unjust manner in 
which the Madras European regiment had been treated. 
It was also reported from a variety of quarters, that the re- 
giment was to be dispersed and disbanded : and these re- 
ports obtained, from the nature of preceding occurrences, 
a very ready belief both among the officers and men of the 
corps 

There can, however, be no doubt that the garrison at 
Masulipatam, as well as other stations with which they 
communicated, contemplated the detachment of so large a 
party as that ordered from the European regiment, as a 
serious diminution of tlicir strength, and consequently in- 
jurious to the interests of the confederacy against Govern- 
ment, in which they were so deeply engaged ; and that 
this consideration in some degree influenced them to that 
criminal course which they pursued : but I do not believe 
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that this motive, unaided by others, would have led them 
at that moment to so bold and daring an opposition to 
orders. 

The account given by Lieutenant-Colonel Innes of the 
proceedings of the 25th June, is, I am satisfied, perfectly 
correct. It is impossible for me to afford any further in- 
formation than what you will derive from that document. 
To Major Storey’s oflicial letter, and the substance of that 
officer’s verbal declaration to me, (which forms a number 
of the Appendix,) I can only add my conviction of two 
facts ; 1st, That Lieutenant- Colonel innes had it not in his 
power to coerce the obedience of the garrison in the state 
it was in ; and, 2dly, That had bloodshed taken place, it 
would (as Major Storey states in his verbal declaration) 
have been the signal for the Company’s officers at many 
other stations throwing offiheir allegiance to Government. 

The accompanying deposition of Lieutenant and Ad- 
jutant Nixon is entitled to some attention. There is no 
doubt of the general facts which that officer has stated ; 
they are indeed proved by the conduct of the men of the 
European regiment, who gave a ready support to their 
officers in an act which they must have known was muti- 
nous, which it is not likely they would have done if they 
had not received unfavourable impressions of the intentions 
of Government. T^iese impressions, however, were only 
the predisposing causes ; the immediate impulse under 
which the deluded men of the regiment acted, was a wish 
to support officers who had been long with them, and a 
ieeling of resentment at threatened coercion ; and, under 
the action of this impulse, they would, no doubt, have 
opposed any troops that had been brought against them. 

- Though nothing can justify mutiny, it is impossible, 
when we consider that the non-commissioned officers and 
men of the Madras European regiment acted on this occa- 
sion at the call of almost all their regimental officers, not 
to acquit them in a very great degree of th^t share of 
criminality which must attach to all the individuals im- 

o 
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plicated in such proceedings* I am satisfied of the truth 
of what Lieutenant Nixon states regarding the discontent 
that exists among the men of this corps who have enlisted 
for an unlimited period of service. These men gave me a 
petition upon this subject, and prayed I would bring it to 
your notice. 1 communicated this petition to Major-Ge» 
ncral Pater, as I thought it implied, from the terms in 
which it was expressed, that they were aware of their 
situation, and were disposed to maintain their obedience 
to Government. It was at all events clearly to be inferred 
from the mode and' substance of this representation, that 
those by whom it was made were sensible of the nature of 
the times, and thought them favourable for the accom- 
plishment 6f their object. 

It is impossible for me to state what officers have been 
most culpable in those irregular and unmilitary proceeds 
ings into which I have been directed to inquire ; but, with 
the exception of those stated in Lieutenant-Colonel Innes^s 
letter, (who had, in fact, no means of being useful,) I be- 
lieve that all the officers present with the Madras European 
regiment, and the 1st battalion of the 19th regiment, were 
implicated in the general guilt. Those who took the 
most forward part, are stated in Lieutenant-Colonel Innes’s 
letters. 

The company of artillery stationed out of the Fort had 
no concern whatever in these transactions, and has remained 
throughout perfectly faithful to its duty and to Govern= 
ment. 

I need hardly state that the native officers and men of the 
garrison of Masiilipaiam had no concern in this mutinyc 
They fell in on their parade, on the day of the 25th June^ 
because a number of the officers of the corps called upon 
them to do so. 

It is a justice I owe to Major Storey and to Captair 
Andrews, senior officer of the European regiment, to state, 
that from the 25th June until the 4th of July, the day or 
which I took the command, the utmost subordination and 
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good order had been observed by the troopS| aud the duty 
of the garrison had been carried on with as great regularity 
and order as if nothing had occurred to disturb the usual 
routine of military discipline. 

I feci it would be presumption in me to offer any opinion 
upon the subject of my inquiry^ and I have therefore con^ 
fined myself to the object of bringing before you, in as 
clear and concise a manner as 1 could, the leading and 
principal facts of those proceedings which 1 was directed 
to investigate. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) JOHN MALCOLM, 

Madras, Lieut.-Col. Con. 

ist August, 1809. 
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Statement of Lieutenant-Colonel Innes. 


“ TO LIEUTENANT-COLONEL MALCOLM. 

“ Sib, 

Paragraph 1. “ Previous to my being 

appointed to command the Madras ICuropean regiment, I 
was informed that the oflicos of tliat corps had given some 
very improper toasts on the day that Captain J. Marshall 
had dined at their mess here, which fully expressed their 
political principles, and how highly they disapproved of 
the previous measures of Government, adopted after Lieu- 
tenant-Gcneral M^'DowaH’s leaving Madras for Europe, 
whose cause and party they support. 

Par. 2. ‘‘ Impressed with the recollection of this cir- 

cumstance, when I went to dine at ilie mess of the Madras 
European regiment, the day I landed here to assume the 
command, I determined neither to permit, or to pass over 
unnoticed, any such scene as was reported to have oc- 
curred on (he day above alluded to, so extremely improper, 
and subversive of that high respect which is due to Govern- 
ment from every officer of the ar my of Fort St. George. 

Par. 3. What actually did take place on the even- 
ing of the 7th May last, and which rendered it not only 
proper, but absolutely requisite for me to quit the mess- 
room at an early hour, I deemed it my indispensable duty 
next day to communicate, in a private manner, to a con- 

lidential staff officer ^ from whom I received my original 
instructions,’ in order to show the officer commanding the 
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army in chief, and the Honourable the Governor of F ort 
St. Geor«:e, (he violent spirit of discontent, undisguised 
disapprobation, and determined opposition to the measures 
of Government, which even then existed amongst the 
officers of that corps, and which was previously well 
known at head-quarters. 

Par. 4. “ I at the same time particularly requested 

that no public notice might be taken of what I found it 
expedient to state, unless I shoukl he compelled subse- 
quently to bring the business reluctantly forward oflicially ; 
Iiaving intimated, that I expected an apology to be ten- 
dered to me by Lieutenants D. Forbes and lyiaitiand for 
their itnproper conduct on that evening, when the general 
orders of the 1st May were commented upon at the mess- 
room of the Madras European regiment. 

Par. 5. The next morning I went to breakfast with 
Captain Andrews (who had dined at the mess the previous 
evening), and requested of likn to acquaint the officers 
composing the mess, that 1 was under the necessity of de^ 
dining to bccome a member of their society, ♦ as I had 
proposed,’ owing to existing circumstances that did not 
accord with »uy ideas or sentiments of subordination^ which 
was niy imperious duty to restrain. 

Par. 6. Contrary, however, to my expectation, the 
information I had originally given was acted upon, being 
considered of such a tendency that it could not be passed 
over, as I liad requested, and which ultimately led to the 
publication of the orders by the officer commanding the 
army in chief, reprimanding (he officers of the Madras 
European regiment, removing Lieutenant Maitland from 
the qiiartermastersbip, and ordering Lieutenant I). Forbes 
to command at Condiqjillee ; as also the ap]X>intnieiit of 
Lieutenant Maitland to command a detail of the corps 
ordered to serve as mariners, and Lieutenant D. Fort}es to 
command a deUvd of U\c oS ^ a\cs '\s\anA. 

Those measures were no doubt adopted with a view of 
checking any future symptoms of insubordination amongst 
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the ofBcers of the Madras European regiment. So far, 
however, from being attended with the desired effect, they 
only tended to increase the former state of irritation, and 
their determination on resistance to the orders of the officer 
eommanding the army in chief, and Government, when 
their fractious arrangements were fully organized, and 
ready to be carried into execution by the disaffected, as 
has since been fully confirmed by their late and daring 
mutiny. 

Par. 7. When I transmitted Lieutenant D. Forbes’s 
application to head-quarters for a general court martial, it 
was accompanied by my official letter, and report of the 
circumstances which occurred on the evening of the 
24th May last, at the mess-room of the M. E. regiment, 
and which is now subjoined for your information ; as also 
the correspondence which subsequently passed between me 
and the officers of the Madras European regiment upon 
this interesting subject, now under consideration ; which I 
felt it my duty to forward to head-quarters for the consi- 
deration of the Coramander-in-Chief, for the reasons 
assigned in my two notes addressed to Lieutenant and 
Adjutant Nixon. It only therefore remains for me to add, 
that what I honestly, candidly, and conscientiously stated 
to have taken place at the mess of the M. E. regiment on 
tile evening of the 7th of May last, was the substance of 
what actually passed, and, to the best of my recollection, 
in nearly the same words, (or words to the same effect,) as 
I most solemnly declare upon my honour, and am ready 
to confirm upon oath. 

(Signed) « J. INNES, Lieut.-Col.’* 

“ Masulipatam, 

ISth July, 1809.” 


Previous to entering upon the documents alluded to, I 
will call your attention to the two following paragraphs of 
the Governor Generals letter, addressed to Sir G. H. Bar- 
low, Bart. K. B. Governor of Fort St. George, dated 
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‘-THi May, 1809; by which you will observe, I was not 
only sanctioned^ but expected to give cv<Ty information to 
the Coramander-in-Chief and Government, (from ray 
otiicial situation,) which could tend to check disafTectiou 
in this division, and promote the public service either by 
iny own example and exertions, or by applying (o a higher 
authority to suppress it. 

Par. 89. ‘‘We concur also entirely in the sentiment 
expressed in your general orders of the 1st ultimo, that it 
is not sufficient for officers holding commands to avoid a 
participation in such proceedings, but that it is their posi* 
live and indispensable duty to adopt the most decided 
measures for their suppression, and to rciiortUhem to the 
superior authorities. The purposes of tumult and sedU 
tion may as effectually be promoted by their negative 
concurrence as by their active participation. 

Par. 90. “ The neglect of duty is an offence varying 
only in degree from a positive violation of it ; and any 
officer who, apprised of the progress of disorderly proceed* 
ings among those who are placed under his immediate 
control, abstains from any attempt to suppress them eitlier 
by the exertion of his own authority or by an appeal to the 
superior power, gives to those proceedings one mode of 
encouragement, and cannot stand absolved of blame, nor 
found a claim to immunity, nevertheless to a continuance 
of that implicit confidence which is attached to stations of 
authority, on the basis of so culpable and mischievous a 
neutrality.” 

(A true copy.) 


(Signed) “ J. INNES, Lieut.-Col.’^ 
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Letter from Lieutenant-Colonel Innes to the Adju- 
tant-General of the Army. 


Fort St. George- 

Sir, 

Paragraph 1. I have the honour of 
reporting to you, for the information of the officer com- 
manding the army in chief, and the Honourable the Go- 
vernor in Council, the particulars of the daring and pre- 
meditated mutiny which occurred here on Sunday the 
95th June, about two or three o’clock, P. M., when the 
three detachments of the M. E. regiment were ordered to 
embark on board the fleet as marines. 

Par- 9. On the arrival of the Piedmontese frigate, 
and Saraarang sloop of war, at this place, I sent off a 
letter to Captain Foote conunanding the two ships, intimat- 
ing that the three detachments of the M. E. regiment were 
ready to embark, was he prepared and authorized to receive 
them on board his ships. The non-commissioned officers 
and privates appeared to be highly pleased at going on this 
duty. 

Par. 3. About sunset I observed a boat landing with 
some naval officers ; and having invited Captain Foote on 
shore, went down to meet and receive him at the sea gate, 
to conduct him to my quarters, that we might communicate 
fully on every subject which could tend to promote the 
public service, in carrying the orders of the officer com- 
manding the army in chief into execution. 

Par. 4. J ust as the naval officers were nearly landed, 

I was called aside by Lieutenant Charles Forbes of the 
M. E. regiment, who was accompanied by Captains Kelly 
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and Harrington of the Ist battalion 19th regiment N. I., 
Lieuleiiant and Adjutant Nixon, and Lieutenant and 
Quarter-Master Spankie of the M. E. regiment. Captain 
Kelly then read a paper, which they were deputed to 
communicate to me not only by the officers of the garrison, 
but those of this division, requesting I would postpone the 
embarkation of the detachments of the M. E. regiment till 
they could receive an answer to an address they had it in 
contemplation to submit to the Commaiider-in-Cliief, and 
the Honourable the Governor in Council, demanding a 
redress of grievances. To this application 1 pointedly 
objected, having no authority to set aside the instructions 
1 received from the Commander-in-Chief. 

Par. 5; Lieutenant Spankie then boasted of their 
having the most positive assurances of support from the 
troops at Hyderabad, Jaulnah, the Bombay army, and 
every division on the coast. I then observed, that 1 hoped 
those expectations would not induce them to resist the em- 
barkation, by being guilty of mutiny, and by trying 
whether the troops would obey them or me. To order the 
whole in arrest, was now my on/y alternative. This, 
however, 1 could not attempt, or expect their obedience 
to my authority, under existing circumstances, and 
^ standing alone.’ 

Par. 6. At this instant the purser of the Piedmontese 
delivered to me a letter from Captain Foote, annexed; 
which upon opening, it proved to be an official letter from 
the chief secretary of Government, dated 22d June 1809, 
ordering me to embark the detachment, of H. M, /i9th 
regiment of foot on board the Saroarang with the least 
delay. I then inquired of the purser if he had not brought 
any other letter to me from Captain Foote ? He replied 
in the negative, nor did he hear of any detachment being 
ordered on board but that of the 59tb. This the deputa- 
tion saw and heard. 

7. But apprehending some mistake had oc- 
eaned| 1 told the deputation 1 expected a reply to my 
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letter of that day, sent to Captain Foote, which would 
elucidate the subject. At 10 o’clock P. M. it reached me, 
referring me to his letter sent by the purser, I, of course, 
concluded that the one from the secretary of Government 
was the one he alluded to, and sent Captain Foote’s letter 
to Lieutenant and Adjutant Nixon directly : and wc con- 
cluded that the detachments of the Madras European 
regiment were not expected to embark ; which 1 commu- 
nicated to the officers on parade next morning ; adding, 
that they must be prepared to embark at an hour’s notice 
in any other ships that might arrive to receive them on 
board, which appeared to give much satisfaction, finding 
they were not going by this opportunity. 

Par. 8. About 1 o’clock P. M,, $5th June, the 
Purser, and Mr. Midshipman Shepperd, of the Samarang, 
returned from the Pettah to my quarters; and, to my 
astonishment, put Captain Foote’s first and original letter 
(alluded to in his second) into my band, which, by mis- 
take, they had omitted to do the previous evening. I 
then expressed my regret at what had passed, although 1 
was convinced it made ho difference; as I conceived, 
from what passed the evening before, that the embarka- 
tion of the Madras European regiment’s detachments 
would be resisted by the officers of the garrison at all 
events. 

Par. 9. I then sent for Lieutenant and Adjutant 
NiXon, showed him Captain Foote’s letter, (No. 4, an- 
nexed,) and directed him to have the parties ready to go 
on board at 6 P. M., and to send the officers ordered on 
this duly to receive my instructions. I at the same time 
observed to the Adjutant, that, from what had passed the 
previous evening, I had every reason to suppc&e the em- 
barkation would be resisted; and begged and conjured 
him to consider of the consequences ; and to inform the 
officers, that if they would pledge their honour not to in- 
terfere with me in the execution of my duty^ by canying 
the orders of the Coinmander-in-Chief and Government into 
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execution, it would afford me the liighest satisfaction, and 
preserve order and tranquillity. 

Par. 10. If, however, resistance was intended to be 
offered by the officers to the embarkation, I would reluc- 
tantly be reduced to the disagreeable necessity of applying 
to Captain Foote of the Piedmontese to land the marines 
of both ships, and every seaman who could be spared, to 
see the orders of Government and the Conimander<iirH 
Chief respected^ and to enable me to carry them into exe* 
cut ion. 

Par. 11. “So soon as the order for embarking was 
made public, and shown to the officers, they ran, in a dis- 
orderly, tumultuous, and mutinous manner, to the bar- 
racks of the M adras European regiment anti the ist bat- 
talion lOth regiment native infantry, calling on the men to 
arm, and prevailed on them to join them in the mutiny, 
and opposition to my orders, and those of the Cornmamler* 
in-Chief and the Honourable the Governor in Council. 

Par. 12. “ Captain Kelly, Lieutenant and Quarter- 

Master Spankie, and some other officers, came over to my 
quarters, conjuring me not to insist on the embarkation, or 
to send to Captain Foote for assistance, which could only 
occasion the shedding of' much innocent blood, and en- 
dangering the loss of the country. All this passed l>cfore 
the naval gentlemen. Their first observation was a most 
serious one, having got the two corps to join (hem in the 
mutiny. 

Par. 13. Another party of officers came shoiily after 
up to my quarters, repeating what the other officers had 
done, and upbraiding with giving incorrect informa- 
tion to Gi^vemment and the Commander-in-Clitcf relative 
to what passed on the 7th ult. at the mess ; on which they 
acted, and dispersed the regiment, on my suggestions, as 
a punishment, and which they never would accede to. 
Many other observations passed I do not exactly recollect: 
but I again intimated to (he gentlemen, ihat, had they 
obeyed the orders issued, no mutiny could have occurred, 
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or the public service been impeded, by their conduct and 
exertions. 

Par. 14. Major Storey, who had been sent for by the 
officers in the Fort to join in their mutiny, then came to 
my quarters, told me the two corps were under arms, and 
would not be dismissed but by a proper authority ; and 
that he was called upon by the gentlemen to assume the 
copmand, and put me under close arrest, for the preser- 
vation of the garrison. 

Par. 15. I observed to Major Storey, that I neither 
could or would acknowledge his illegal arrest, and usurped 
authority, (although he might put me into close confine- 
ment,) for which he and the other officers would have 
to answer hereafter ; having not only mutinied, but pre- 
vailed on the troops in garrison to do so, by ordering 
them midcr arms, (without my^ authority,) which they 
prevailed upon them to resist. 

Par. 15. Major Storey then ordered my letters to be 
seized that were coming from the post office, to be ex- 
amined by him, and not to allow any to pass out, or any 
gentleman to visit me, without his permission. . He then, 

‘ I hear,’ issued a garrison order, assuming the command, 
(as Captain Andrews did of the Madras European regi- 
ment,) and sent off letters to Hyderabad, Bombay, Tra- 
vancore, and every other station and encam[mient that 
liad united with them in the diabolical conspiracy against 
the Government of Fort St. George, as will appear on re- 
ference to the register of letters dispatched after the mutiny 
from the post office here; having completely laid aside 
the mask, publicly avowing and boasting of the support 
they depended upon receiving from their friends, in having 
their grievances redressed, imposed on tbenFby their 
tyrannical Government. 

Par. 17. Here it is requisite to observe, Lieutenant 
Cecil, Dr. Anderson, and Mr. Assistant Surgeon Jones, of 
the Madras European regiment, did not join in the mu- 
tiny : nor do 1 think the non-commissioned and privates of 
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the Madras European regiment, or the native commis- 
sioned, noii-coni missioned and privates of the 1st battalion 
19th native infantry, would, had they not been misguided 
by their guilty otlicers, zoko e^en then, ‘ I hear,’ had some 
ditliculty to prevail oil them to mutiny against my autho- 
rity and tJiat oi' the Commander-in-Chief and Govern- 
ment. 

Par. 18. l^icutenant Cecil, who commanded the 
main-guard, having declined on every occasion to join the 
other oliicers in their disorderly and insulundinale con- 
duct, by resisting the iin^asures of Goveriinirnt, was re- 
lieved from the duty of the main-guard by the mutineers; 
not, liowever, till he had ti^irc waited on me, at the risk 
of his life ; the s<‘cond tinn* after 1 ^\as arr(;st(‘d, when 1 
told Jiim to submit, opposition being then of no ijs(*, and, 
being ill, to report hiiiiseif sick, to avoid future ill treat- 
ment from the niutine('rs. 

Par. 19. Finding my letters seized by the mnlinrers, 
1 sent a letter secretly to Captain Foote by his purser, 
with a request that copies of it might be transmitted with- 
out delay to the Coininander-in.(/hiel’ and the Honourable 
the (iovernor in (.,'ouncil, for their iiitbrmation, having no 
other means of reporting to them till 1 was liberated ; when 
a statement of circumstances would be duly forwarded, 
which will fully prore that nothing was wanting on my 
part to carry my instructions info execution instantly, not- 
withstanding the state of atlhirs here, so frequently re- 
ported since my assuming the command of the Madras 
European regiment and this division ; previous to which, 
their opposition to llic measures of (jiovcrnmenf (and con- 
federacy alluded to,) had commenced with the Madias 
and Bomlby army. 

Par. 20. In justice to the purser of the Piedmontese, 
I must here observe, that his mistake, in not delivering 
the letter sooner, was of no other consequence but that of 
delaying the mutiny a few hours, it being regularly 
organized, and resolved upon for some time past, and my 
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being arrested, that I might not impede their seditious 
plans against Government, so actively carried on ; smry I 
am to addf teith too much success. Understanding that 
General Pater will not reach this place before the 15th 
July, 1 forward this letter in a private and secret manner, 
that Government may be in possession of the fullest infor* 
mation on the 3d July, in case I may be put to death by 
the mutineers before or after the arrival^ of Major General 
Pater, commanding officer of this division. 

(A true copy.) 

(Signed) « J. INNES, Lieut. Col. 

. Commanding Masiilipatam, 
in charge N. D. of the Army. 


Private Note from Lieutenant-Colonel Iknes to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm, dated Masulipa- 
tarn, ^Oth July^ 1 80p. 


My dear Sir, 

I AM favoured with your note of this day’s 
date. In reply to which I have to state, that 1 had no 
communications with the officers of the Madras European 
regiment on the subject of reducing the corps. But when 
Lieutenant Spankie waited upon me, to receive the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s letter, 1 intimated to him, on his refus* 
ing to accept of the quartermastership, proffefbd to him 
by General Gowdie, that if he did so, it was the General’s 
intention to bring him to a general court martial. I at the 
same time conjured him to accept of the situation offered 
to him, as on the conduct of the officers of the regiment 
much depended, on this occasion ; for if they persisted in 
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the unwarrantable conduct they were now pursuing^ the 
raiment would be reduced, and all those not on the staff 
put upon the half-pa 3 ^ of their rank* 1 then told Lieute- 
nant S., that other plans, of a much more pleasant nature, 
were in contemplation for the regiment, which the officers 
seemed determined to put a stop to. I therefore begged 
and entreated that he and his friends would maturely and 
deliberately consider of existing circumstances, and study 
their own interest, and that of the public, by acceding to 
the General’s wishes; which nothing upon earth could 
have induced me to make known to Lieutenant S. but the 
extreme desire I had to preserve order and tranquillity, in 
order to promote the benefit of the regiment and the pub- 
lic service. iVly letter from the General wds a private 
one ; but, I conceived, couched in such terms, ns to au- 
thorize niy making use of the information it contained, to 
check the irritation that existed in the corps. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) J. INNES. 


Letter from Lieutenant-Colonel Ixnes to Licute- 
nant-Colond Malcolm. 


My dear Sir, 

W HEN r received the order of the Commander- 
in-Chief, appointing Lieutenant Maitland to command the 
first party ordered to serve as marines on board the Fox 
frigate, I was waited upon by Captain Yard qnd four sub- 
alterns of the Madras European regiment, (in the name 
of the corps,) requesting 1 would nominate any subaltern 
in the regiment to go in the room of Lieutenant Mait- 
land (who was always sick at sea), or permit one to 
volunteer his services. 
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I accordingly showed the deputation my instructions 
and orders, from which I had not authority to drciate; 
but offered to write to the Commander-iii-Chief for his 
permission, which they would not accede to. I at the 
same time assured the gentlemen, the Honourable the 
Governor in Council, and officer commanding the army in 
chief, were ready to forget and forgive every thing that 
had taken place ; and that I would have much pleasure 
in accepting and forwarding any apology, ‘ however slight,* 
which Lieutenants D. Forbes and Maitland might send me ; 
and did not entertain a doubt but should be able to get 
fneutenant Maitland restored to his quarter mastership, 
and Lieutenant D. Forbes continued with the regiment. 
They, notwithstanding, persisted in making no apology, 
and the subject was dropped, to my great regret. 

(Signed) J. INNES.’* 

Masulip&tiim. 22U July, 1809.” 


Abstract of the Evidarceof Captain Andrews of 
the Honourable Company s Europeayi Regiment^ 
and Captain Kelly of the \st Battalion \dth 
Infantry^ itdiich is corroborated by sevei'al other 
Officers of the Garrison. 


On the arrival of LieutcnanLColonel James Innes 
at Masulipatam on the 7th ultimo, to assume the command 
of the Madras European regiment, he was invited to dinner 
at the regimental mess, where there were several strangers 
present, in the course of the evening a toast was proposed, 
w Inch it was conceived could not be objected to by any 
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f>ne^ whatever miglit be his opinion of the recent acts of 
Government that have excited such general discoiitcMit 
amongst the officers of the coast army ; viz. The friends 
of the Madras army.” We were therefore much sur* 
prised to hear Lieutenant-Colonel Innes express his disap* 
probation of it, and his wish that it might be changed to a 
more general one ; viz. The Madras army.” Several 
observed, that there were officers in this army who were 
not its friends, and it appeared to bt^ the general opinion 
of the Company that the toast should lx* given out as at 
first proposed. Colonel Inncs immediately aros<? from the 
tabic ; and as he was going out of the mess-room, (he toast 
was drank with loud applauses. This, we have reason to 
think, he construes into his Ixiiig hooted out^of the mess. 
Next day Lieutenants D. Forbes and Maitland were in- 
formed, that if they did not apologize for some observa- 
tions said to be made by them at the mess in the presences 
of their commanding officer, their conduct would be re- 
ported to. head-quarters. Those officers were, Iiowever, 
acquainted that they should be furnished with a copy of 
the report. As no specific observations were incntioiicd 
by Colonel Innes, and as those officers had neither said 
nor done any thing that required an apology, they of 
course refused to make any. When it was supposed that 
Colonel Innes intended to recommend himself to Govern- 
ment by inforining them of the conversation of a convivial 
parly, the officers of the regiment resolved to have no fur- 
ther communication with him, except in cases of duty. 
Some days afterwards, Lieutenants Spankie and Hancorn 
waited upon Colonel Inma, and explained to him fully 
their motives for declining to hold any private intercourse 
.with him. In the course of a long conversation he repeat- 
edly told them, that he bad not reported Lieutenants Forlxs 
and Maitland ; and at last assured them, unless obliged to 
do so by some future conduct of theirs, he would not* 
With this assurance the officers of the regiment were so 
aatisfiedj that they altered their behaviour towards Colonel 
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Innes. His declarations, however, were equivocal and 
false, as will appear by the letter No. 1, which was pub- 
lished in the regimental orders of the 22d ult. He has ac- 
knowledged by the letter No. S, that it was written in con- 
sequence of information communicated by him in a private 
letter, but which he pretended he did not think would have 
been acted upon. Agreeably to the orders, Lieutenant 
David Forbes submitted to the punishment inflicted upon 
him ; but, previous to his departure for Condapillee, he 
requested the Commander-in-Chief to give him an oppor- 
tunity of proving his innocence of the charge laid against 
him before a general court martial. The answer he re- 
ceived to this was, that ‘ the Commander-in-Chief deemed 
his application inadmissible : ’ but no reason whatever was 
assigned. Vide letters. No. 3 and 4. Colonel Innes put 
Lieutenant Fenwick’s name in orders, to succeed to the 
situation of Lieutenant Maitland ; but that officer begged 
leave to decline acceptance of it under the existing circum- 
stances. The quartermastership w as then oflered to Lieu- 
tenant Spankie, who was told, that if he refused, the situa- 
tion he would be brought to a court martial ; that the regi- 
ment would be disbanded, and the officers placed upon 
half-pay. Vide tlie Memorandum, No. 5, written by 
Lieutenant Spankie in the presence of Colonel Innes, by 
whom they were dictated. He was also desired to recol- 
lect the situation of Captain Yard, a married man with a 
large family, and to reflect upon the misfortunes he would 
bring down upon his brother officers ; but if he would ac- 
cept the appointment, there were favours for the regiment 
in contemplation of Government. Thus the fate of a regi- 
ment, and the favours or frowns of a Government, depended 
upon the will of an individual; and officers of all ranks 
were to be punished, if his conduct (over which they had 
no control) proved unsatisfactory t — Vide letter. No. 6, from 
Colonel Innes to Lieutenant Spankie.— On the receipt of the 
general order appointing him quarter-master. Lieutenant 
Spankie did^ however, send a letter to the Honourable the 
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Governor in Council ; and upon Colonel innes's refusal lo 
forwardjt through the regular channel, he forwarded it 
direct, in which he requested to relinquish the situation. — 
Vide letter, No* 7.— To this letter no answer was ever re- 
turned. At the same time that Colonel Innes forwarded the 
application of Lieutenant D. Forbes for a court martial, 
he transmitted an official statement of what had occurred 
at the regimental mess, in his presence, on the evening of 
the 7th ult. When Lieutenant Maitland was acquainted 
with this circumstance, he applied to him for a copy of 
such parts as concerned himself. — Vide letter, No. 8. — 
Colonel Innes refused to comply with this request, stating 
that Government would be guided by his report of that 
day, and decide accordingly. He also mentioned, that, 
as far as he knew, private information would not have been 
acted upon, had the expected apology been made; and he 
imputed to Lieutenant Maitland an observation which he 
said was made at the mess that evening regarding the Hy« 
derabad subsidiary force.— Vide letter. No. 9. — Lieutc* 
nant Maitland informed him, in reply, that, until the re* 
ceipt of his note of this day, he did not know for what 
words or actions of his an apology had lx*en required, and 
most solemnly denied having made any observations re* 
garding the Hyderabad subsidiary force on the night 
alluded to, or at any other time, in Colonel Innes ’s pre- 
sence. — Vide letter. No. JO.— The letter, No. II, was 
signed by every officer present with the regiment, except- 
ing one, to whom it was not sent. On the receipt of it. 
Colonel Innes wrote an official note to the adjutant, in 
which he promised to forward the above letter, and re- 
questing the officers of the regiment, who were present at 
the mess on the 7th ult., to draw up a statement of the cir- 
cumstances which induced him to quit the mess-room on 
the evening of that day. — Vide letter, No. 12. — The l«'Uer, 
No. 13, is a copy of their answer. Gn the 2d of tfune ar- 
rived an order, directing Lieutenant D. Forbes to proceed 
forthwith to the Presidency, and there to embark for Penang 
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fot (he purpose of taking charge of a few men of <he regi* 
ment stationed at that island. Lieutenant Maitland was 
at the same time ordered to hold himself in readiness with 
thirty men of the regiment to go on board the iSarnarang 
sloop of war, as marines. In consequence of this orcier, a 
deputation from the officers of the Madras European regi- 
ment waited upon Colonel Innes, and earnestly requested 
him to select two other officers for the above duties. They 
strongly pressed upon him the impropriety of selecting two 
officers whose conduct had been branded in orders. If 
those gentlemen had been guilty of conduct contrary to 
every principle of military subordination, they were unfit 
to be sent on command with tlmt stigma hanging over 
them ; and if innocent, as the oflicers of the regiment 
asserted them to be, they ought not (o be ordered from 
the coast until an investigation should take place, and 
the charge as publicly retracted as it bad been pre- 
ferred* It is here necessary to observe, that during 
the conference between Colonel limes and the deputa-, 
tion, he read to them .an extract from a letter received 
from the Commander-in-Chief, threatening the regiment’s 
being disbanded. Respecting Lieutenants Forbes and 
Maitland, he said he could not select two others, as 
those officers had been nominated by the Commander- 
in-Chief. I^e acknowledged that he might have been 
mistaken as to Lieutenant Maitland’s person, and that 
he now saw the matter in a different light to what he 
did at first. He also said, that the letter, No. 1, should 
be expunged front the orderly books ; and that if Lieu- 
tenants Forbes and Maitland would oficr some slight 
apology, he would endeavour to get the latter rein- 
stated in his appointment. The apology was positively 
refused. 

Upon a candid consideration of the preceding cir- 
cumstances, it will not excite surprise when wc state, 
that alarm and indignation were excited in the minds 
of the officers. The false aspersions cast upon their 
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cbaraclcrs miirlit have lended to have lowered them iii 
the opinion of the men, i/]^norant as they must have been 
of the circumstances which occasioned it. The two ofli- 
cers were naturally supposed to have been selected for 
some punishment, as Colonel limes had publicly declared 
that such was the intention by their being appointed to 
those commands. At any rate, their feelings had been 
wounded by the severe reflections against them, con- ^ 
tained in the letter of the Commander-in.-Chief, which 
was published to the regiment. A court martial had been 
positively refused to the application of one of those injured 
officers, which was the only means he knew to clear up ills 
character before the world. 

All the circumstances above stated took place pre- 
vious to the lOdi of June. We afterwards found that two 
more defachinents were ordered from the Madras Euro- 
pean rcginicnf, to act as marines. A\ e found that the 
officers of various slaf ions concurred in opinion with the 
officers of this garrison regarding the illegality of the order 
rcspcjcting Lieutenants h'orlx's and Maitland, and the un- 
just treatment experienc(*(l by the Madras European regi- 
ment in general ; and we heard from different quarters^ 
that it really was intended to disband the regiment, which 
circumstances rendered extremely probable. On the arri- 
val, therefore, of the Piedmontese and Samarang ships of 
war, a deputation from the officers of the garrison waited 
upon Colonel innes, and requested him to suspend the 
execution of the orders regarding tiie three dctaclirnents 
of marines, until we had made a representation on the sub- 
ject to the Coinmandcr-in-CIlief, for the decision of the 
Honourable the Governor in Council. With this request 
he positively refused to comply, and threatened to enforce 
obedience to his orders by an app(^al to the men. Next 
day he seemed determined to abide by the resolution lie 
had expressed to the deputation, but appeared to lie sensi- 
ble that the officers ordered to act as marines would not be 
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allowed to embark^ and that the men respected their offi« 
cers too much to go without them. 

He therefore stated, his determination to carry his 
orders into execution, with the assistance of the detach* 
ments of H. M. 59th regiment, the artillery, and a body of 
men which he said would be landed from H. M. ships then 
in the roads, as more particularly mentioned in the reasons 
signed by the deputation, and forwarded to head-quarters 
by Major Storey, with his official account of what occurred 
here on the 25tb J one.’’ 
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TO THE 

STATEMENT OF LIEUT.-COLONEL INNES. 


Copy of regimental Orders published hy^ Lieutenant- 
Colonel Innes in the Orderly Book of the Madras 
European Regiment. 


R. O. BY LTEUTENANT.COLONEL INNES, 

Ma^ulipatani, SSd May, 1809. 

Lieutenant David Forbes, of the Madras European 
regiment, is appointed to command at Gondapilly, and di* 
rected to procceil to that shition in the course of twenty-four 
hours after the publication of this order. The officer now 
in command of (bat garrison is directed to join his corjis 
on being relieved liy Lieutenant Forbes, who will not be 
permitted to be absent from Gondapilly unless it becomes 
necessary for bis health. 

The following letter is published for the information of 
the officers of the Madras European regiment, in con* 
formity with which Lieutenant Maitland is removed from 
the appointment of quarter«master, and Lieutenant Fen* 
wick is appointed to act as quarter-master, and to take 
charge of the oflSice immediately, till further orders* 
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To the Officer Commanding^ or Senior Officer in 
charge of the Madras European Regiment. 


SlR^ 

It having come to the knowledge of the 
officer commanding the army, that conduct highly in- 
decorous, and contrary to every principle of military 
subordination, was observed at the mess of the Madnvs 
European regiment on the 7th instant, and tJiat Lieutenant 
David Forbes and Lieutenant and Quarter-Master Mait- 
land were the authors and supporters of it, 1 am directed 
to desire that you will express to Die officers of the M. E. 
regiment the officer commanding the army’s highest dis- 
approbation of such conduct; and inform them, that a 
repetition of such irregularity will involve the whole corj)s 
in the severest penalty to which such insubordinate pro- 
ceedings are liable ; but which, however, from the benefit 
of your example, the officer commanding the array is yet 
disposed to think it will be unnecessary to resort to. Not- 
withstanding this hope, the officer coniinanding the army 
feels himself called upon to mark, by a suitable example, 
the authors of the exceptionable conduct that has come to 
his notice ; and, with that view, has taken upon himself to 
anticipate the sanction of the Honourable the Governor in 
Council for the removal of Lieutenant Maitland from the 
situatioh of quarter-master of the Madras European regi- 
ment. For this purpose, I am directed by the officer 
commanding the array to desire that you will remove 
Lieutenant MaiUand from the charge of the appointment 
of quarter-master of the regiment, aiid that you will your- 
self appoint to succeed him the subaltern officer whose 
conduct you most approve, and forward his name to this 
office, that the officer commanding the array may recom- 
mend to Government to confirm your selection. Lieute* 
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nanf David Forbes you will be pleased to appoint to com- 
mand atCondapilly, and direct him to proceed in twentv- 
four hours after the publication of your orders, directiii:,^ 
the oHicer now there to return to join his corps. And if 
is the oliicer conirnandiiifif the army’s further orders, diat 
Lieutenant Forbes may not be pcrmifted to be absent from 
Condapilly, unless it become necessary for his health. 

(Signed) J. n.S. CONWAY, 

Adjntant-Ocncral’s Office, Acljutant*GencraI. 

17th May, 1809. 


No. II. 

Copj/ of a Letter addressed to Lieutenant Nixon, 
Adjutant of the Madras European Regiment, 


Dear Sir, 

I PREVIOUSLY inlimated to you, and 
some of the other ollicers of the corps, that I would not 
report what passed on the 7th instant at the mess officiath/. 
That 1 mentioned the circumstances pricafttj/^ I acknow - 
ledge, know ing that if 1 omitted to do so, of her acroiints 
would soon reach Madras. I have now stated the circum- 
stances officially to head-quarters. 

Yours truly, 

(Signed) J. INNES, M. E. Regt. 

Masiilipatam, 

2Uh May, 1809. 
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No. III. 

Copy of an Application from Lieutenant D. Forbes 
for a Court Martial. 


TO LIEUTENANT-COLONEL INNES, 

COMMANDING THE MADRAS EUROPEAN REGIMENT. 

Sir, 

As ilie information •which the officer com- 
manding the army in chief has received of my conduct at 
the regimental mess on the evening of the 7th instant 'must 
have been extremely incorrecl ; in vindication of my 
character, I have requested, in the accompanying letter, 
a public investigation, and beg you will forward it to the 
Adjutant-General of tlie army. 

(Signed) D, FORBES, 

Masulipatam, Lieutenant of the Macirat 

May, 1809. European Regiment. 


TO THE ADJUTANT-GENERAL OF THE ARMY. 

Sir, 

Having been accused, in the copy of a 
letter from you, published in regimental orders of the 
22d instant, of being one of the authors and supporters 
of conduct highly indecorous, and contrary to every 
principle of military subordination,” I beg leave to 
request, that I may be allowed the privilege of being 
allowed attempting to prove my innocence of that most 
serious charge before a general court martial ; and I have 
to request that you will lay this my desire before the officer 
commanding the army in chief. 

(Signed) D. FORBES, 

Masulipatam, Lieutenant of the Madras 

22d May, 1809. European Regiment. 
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letter from Lieutenant-Colonel Innes to the 
Adjutant-General of the Army. 


Fort St. George. 

SlR^ 

I HAVE the honour herewith to transmit to 
you an official note, received last night, from Lieutenants 
D. Forbes of the Madras European regiment, with one to 
your address ; both of which I request may be submitted 
to the Conrmander-in-Chicf. 

Jf Lieutenant Forbe^s’s application is comj/iied with, 
every young officer under my command will soon be 
making similar applications to hcad«qiiarters. 

The gross and public disrespect shown by Lieutenants 
D. Forbes and Maitland, of the Madras European regiment, 
at the regimental mess of that corps, on the night of the 
7th instant, so derogatory to the dignity of the Honourable 
the Governor in Council and Commaiider-in-(^hief, from 
the observations made by these othcers tm the (*ov(’rnment 
orders and those of the (vommander-in-('hief, then r<‘ccived, 
dated 1st May ; as also on the steady conduct of tlie native 
troops at Hyderabad, which Wcis instantly noticed by me, 
calling upon Lieutenant D, J^orbes to change the ho 
proposed from the friends of the army to that of the Madras 
armyj which was pointedly rejected, and the former one 
repeated, with three times three, obliging me to quit tlic 
mess-room ; and for which improper conduct Lieutenants 
Forbes and Maitland subsequently declined to make an 
apology. I therefore feel it now my duty to report the 
circumstance officially, for the information of the Ho- 
nourable the Governor in Council, and Coinimuidcr-in- 
ChieC 

(Signed) JAMES INNES, 

Masulipatam, Licot.-Colonel conimaading at 

24th May, 1809. Masulipatam. 
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Letter from the Adjutant-General to the Officer 
commanding the Northern Divmon of the Army. 


Sir, 

The officer commanding the army requests 
you will nominate Lieutenant Maitland, of the Madras 
European regiment, to the command of the detachment of 
that corps ordered to serve as marines on board his Ma- 
jesty’s ship the Fox ; and that you will direct Lieutenant 
D. Forbes, of the Madras European regiment, to proceed 
forthwith to the Presidency, for the purpose of embarking 
for Prince of Wales Island, to lake charge of the corps 
doing duty there. 

, " (Signed) J. II. CONWAY, 

Adjatant-Cencral’s Office, Adjutaiit-Gcucriil, 

27th Ma>, IbOi), 


IV. 


Copy (f the Reply to the Application of Lieutenant 

D. Forbes. 


TO LIEUTENANT D. FORBES, 

MADRAS EUROPEAN REGIMENT. 

Sin, 

T HAVE the honour to annex, for your in. 
formation, extract of a letter received from the officer com. 
manding the army in chief. 

(Signed) J. INNES, 

Masulipatam, Lieut.-Colonel in Charge of tJie 

5th June, 1809. Northern Division of the 

Army. 
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Extract, dated Adjutafit-Gcnci^ats Office^ 
316 / May, I8O9. 


In reply to Lieutenant Colonel innes’s letter of 
the Sttli instant, 1 have the honour to inform you, that 
Lieutenant I). Forbes’s letter, applying to be tried by a 
general court martial, has been submitted to the oHicer 
commanding the army, who deems that ollicer’s request 
inadmissible.” 

(A true extract.) 

(Signed) M. JNNES, 

X^iriff.-Coloticl in Cliarg^c of the 
Northern of tJjc 

Army. 


No. V. 

Memorandum uritten in the Presence of Colonel 
Innks, and dictated hy hint. 


1 st. Provided I (Lieutenant Spankie) do not accept 
of the situation of quarter-master to the Madras Kuropeari 
regiment, 1 must be brought to a court martial for dis- 
obedience of orders. 

“ 2 dly. If i (Lieutenant S.) still persist in refusing 
the situation, the regiment will be reduced, and every 
oflicer not on the general staff placed on half-pay. 

3 dly. In the event of my accepting this situation, 
other plans of a much more pleasant nature have been in 
contemplation for the regiment, which the officers scem 
determined to put a stop to."’ 
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No. VI. 

Copy of a Letter from Lieutenant-Colonel InJjes 
to Lieutenant Spankie. 


Mr DEAR Sir, 

I BELIEVE I forgot to remark, that your 
situation and Lieutenant Fennick^s are very different now. 
Under existing circumstances it was equally proper for him 
to decline accepting of the quarlennastership, as it is 
absolutely proper and necessary that you should accede to 
the General’s wishes, to serve a whole regiment. Think 
of this* 

Yours truly, 


(Signed) 


J. INNES. 


No. VII. 

Copy of a Letter from Lieutenant Spankie to the 
Honourable Sir G. Barlow, Bart. K.B. Go- 
vernor in Council ^ Fort St. George. 


Honourable Sir, 

^ I HAVE the honour to request you to 
accept my resignation of the situation of quaiter^master of 
the Madras European regiment. 1 have signed an official 
paper, in which I have declared, that I conceive Lieute* 
nant Maitland has been removed from hb appointment ia 
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consequence of an erroneous report of his conduct havirijc^ 
come to the knowlcdi^e of the Commaiider-in-Cliief, and 
this is still my decided opinion. On this account, and to 
prevent my being removed on private information, without 
having an opportunity of getting my conduct publicly in- 
vestigated, 1 hope you will do me the favour to comply 
with my most earnest request to be permitted to relinc}uisli 
a situation which I cannot hold, and at the same time 
retain the good opinion of my brother oHicers. 

(Signed) J.S.SPANKIE, 

Lif'iitrnant of the* Madras 
European Kegiiufut. 


No. VIII. 

Copy of a Letter from Lieutenant Maitland to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Innes. 


Sir, 

I HAVE this moment understood that you 
have found it necessary to report niy conduct to the Com- 
mander- in-C hi ef. As 1 am not conscious of any miscon- 
duct, it is probable I may have something to allege in my 
defence ; I therefore beg leave to request a copy of your 
report, or at least to be made acquainted with its pur- 
port. 

(Signed) G. G. MAITLAND, 

Masnlipatam, Lieutenant of the Madras European 

t4tb May, 1809. Regiment. 
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No. IX. 

Copy of a Letter from Lieutenant-Colonel Innes /fii 
Lieutenant Maitland. 


Sm, 

Under existing circumstances, I deem your 
application inadmissible. Government mil be guided by 
my report of this day, and will decide accordingly. So 
far as relates to yourself, you may apply to the Adjutant- 
General of the army for a copy. 1 am left to regret that 
you and Lieutenant Forbes did not make the required 
apology for your conduct on the 7tli instant. Had you 
done so, as 1 requested, private information would not 
have be6n acted ui>on, as far as 1 know. Matters must 
now take their course. I will still forward any cxplana- 
tions you may state to me with respect to the ohseroatiom 
you made at the mess on the 7th instant, so publicly y with 
respect to the Nizam’s detachment, and officers who are 
not friends of the army. 

(Signed) J. INNES, Licut.-Col. 


No. X. 

Copy of a Lett €7' from Lieutenant Maitland to 
Lkutetiant-Colonel Innes. 



*I AM sorry that circumstances exist to sub* 
ject me to be condemned unheard for a time. 1 hope 
Govenunent will not decide upon yout report until I 
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have an opportunity of defending myself ; which, accord- 
ing to your letter, I must look for from the Adjutant-Ge- 
neral of the army. Until I received your letter this day, 
I never knew for what words or actions of mine an apology 
was required ; or 1 most solemnly deny ever having given 
any opinion, in any way, regarding the Nizam’s detach- 
ment and its otHcers, that night, or at any other lime, in 
your presence . 

(Signed) G. G. MAITLAND, 

Masulipatam , Lieutenant of the Madras European 

S4thMay, 1B09. RegimenL ' 


No. XL 

0 

Copy of a Letter from the Officers of the Madras 
European Regiment to the Adjutant-General of 
the Army, 

Sir, 

It was with the most extreme concern that 
in our regimental orders of the 22d instant wc found a copy 
of a letter from you, by which we were informed, that it 
had come to the knowledge of the officer commanding the 
army, that conduct highly indecorous, and contrary to 
every principle of military subordination, had been ob- 
zerved at the mess ol the Madras European regiment on 
the 7th instant. W e beg leave to assure you, for the in- 
formation of Major-General Gowdie, that it appears to us 
that the account he ha.s received of the conduct of those 
officers, who were present at the mess on that evening, 
must have been erroneous. 

We cannot fielp lamenting that such a stigma on the 
character ol’ so numerous a bfwly of officers as wc fomi, 
hould have been thus publicly thrown out, before we had 

a 
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been furnished with a copy of the report that has been 
made against us. 

\Vc have seen, with the deepest regret, two of our bro- 
ther officers punished, withotli being specifically informed 
what part of ilu*ir conduct at the regimental mess induced 
the officer commanding the army to suppose Diem to have 
been guilty of the serious crime with which they arc 
charged ; and wc naturally feel considerable appreliension 
lest the whole corps should,” in a similar manner, “ be 
involved in the severest penalty to which insubordinate 
proceedings are liable.” We trust, there fore, that ^^ou 
will state to Major-General Gowdic our confident hope 
(hat he will have the goodness to direct us to be furnished 
with a copy of the information which lie has received re- 
garding the conduct observed at the mess on the night of 
the 7lh instant. When we receive this, we liave no doubt 
of being able to convince the ofllcer conimandiug Die 
army in chief, that the conduct of those who were present 
on that occasion did by no means luijfit the severe censure 
with which it has been marked. 

Signed by all Du^ Officers present 
with the regimeni, except one, 
to whom it was not presented. 

Masulipatam, 

27 th May, 1809. 


Letter from Lieutenant - Colonel Lvnes to the 
Adjutant -General of the army. 


Sir, 

I HAVE the honoui to. forward to you an 
address from the officers of my corps, which they wish to 
be submitted to the Cominander<in>Chief. 
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To elucidate the subject, I now transmit a copy of my 
note written to the officers of my corps the moment I got 
their letter yesterday ; and when 1 receive the document 
called for, it shall \ m } handed to you directly, with every 
comment 1 deem requisite to make on it. They go here- 
with, 

(Signed) JAMES INNES, 

Lieut. -Col. M. E. regiment, in 
cliarge N. D. of Uic army. 

Maxiilipatam, 

2Uth May, 1809. 


Copt/ of a Letter jroin the Adjutant-General to 
the Officer commanding the Northern Division of 
ihe^Armi/. 

Sin, 

I HAVE had th(‘ honour to submit your letter 
of the 28th ult. with its cnclo.surcs, to the officer com- 
manding the army, by whom 1 am directed (o acquaint 
you, that lie regrets you sliould have entered into any 
correspondence with the officers of the M. E. regiment 
on the subject, or deemed it necessary to forward their 
letter to head-quarters, as liis decision was not adopted 
without due consider.ition, and is final. 

If LieuUmant Forb(js’s presence is required by the 
Court of Inquiry now sittuig at Masuiipatam, you will be 
pleased to order him to attend. 

(Signed) 

Adjutant-Generars Office, 

8Ui June, 1809. 

(True Copies.) 


J. H. CONWAY, 

Adj li tant-Gcneral. 
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No. XII. 


Copy of a Letter from Lieutenant-Colonel Innes to 
Lieutenant and Adjutant Nixofr. 


Sir, 

I HAVE (he honour to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of an address from the officers of the Madras Jmito- 
pcaii regiment to (he Adjutanf-tieneral of the army, which 
shall be forwarded to bi' submitted to the officer command- 
ing the army in chief. I have ihcrefore lo direct, that a 
statement of the circumstances which passed on the 7th 
instant in the mess-room of the Madras European regi- 
ment, may be made out by (lie g#tlcmen of the corps 
now present, who dined at the mess-room on that day, 
which obliged me to quit the mess-room of the corps. No 
apology was ever subsequently made to me, although 
required and expected, by Lieutenants D. Forbes and 
Maitland, (as it was their duty to do,) for the pointed dis- 
respect shown by them to the dignity of the Honourable 
the Governor in Council, and Commander-in-CUief, in my 
presence, their immediate commanding officer. 

(Signed) J. INNES, 

lAieut.<Col. M. E. regiment, in 
charge N. D. of lUe army. 

AlasnUpatam, 

«7tli May, 18<W. 
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No. XIIL 

Copy of the Reply of the Officers of the Madras 
European Regiment to the above Letter. 


TO LIEUTKNANT-COLONEL IXNES, 

COMMANDING THE MADBA8 EUROPEAN REGIMENT. 

Sir, 

Agreeably to your orders, communicated 
to us by ^Lieutenant and Adjutant Nixon, we have the 
honour to state, that we were present at the regimental 
mess on the evening^of the 7th instant, and that it was with 
considerable astonishment we observed you leave the mess 
80 abruptly. \V e are unable to say what was the occa- 
sion of your doiiii^ so. ‘‘ The friends of the army ” was 
proposed as a toast, and we conceived it to be one that 
would not have been objected to ; but as you wished to 
alter it, and rose from table when it was about to be drank, 
we conjectured it had given you offence, and that it was 
on this account you left the mess. So tar from observing 
any pointed disrespect, we did not notice any disrespect 
whatever, shown by Lieutenant D. Forbes or Lieutenant 
Maitland to the dignity of the Governor in Council, and 
Commander*in*Cbief, in your presence ; and until we see 
the account you have forwarded on the subject to iiead- 
quarters, we shall be at a loss to suppose what part of their 
conduct on the night alluded to appeared to you to be 
exceptionable. 

Signed by all the Officers present 
with the on the 7th instant* 
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Substance of the Deposition of Lieutenant Nixon, 
Adjutant, 


Lieutenant and Adjutant Nixon informs Lieutenant- 
Colonel Malcolm, that the best opinion he can form, from 
his communication with confidential men, is, that the non- 
commissioned, rank and file, of the Madras T'airo[>(jan re- 
giment, were alarmed in consecjuencc of the measures 
adopted towards their officers, Lieutenants D. Forbes and 
Maitland, and the threat held out in the AdJutant-fjenc- 
ral’s letter, (published in the regimental orderly bools,) lest 
the most severe penalty might be inflicted on lln^ regi.pent; 
conjecturing that they must either be disband<'d, trans- 
ported, or other ways disposed of, by way of punishment, 
on a repetition of similar conduct of their officers. To use 
their own expression, it was a general saying, ‘‘ that they 
might as well order out one of us to l)e flogged or 
hanged up:’’ and certainly, in my opinion, from that 
period great discontent prevailed amongst the men. This 
discontent considerably increased from the order respect- 
ing the marines nominating Lieutenant Maitland in parti- 
cular, and directing IJeutenant D. Forbes to proceed to 
Penang ; and afterwards by two other detachments being 
ordered on marine service, to which they said, that they 
did not enlist to come to India as marines. They were 
also led to believe, from the ship’s boat that landed here, 
that no marines were required >br the ships in the roads, 
but that they wanted seamen only, and consequently sup- 
posed they were to be turned over to the navy. These 
points were most deeply impressed upon their minds by a 
communication which was believed to have come from the 
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high authorify of Hie Comraander-in-Chief, that the regi- 
ment was to be disbanded, and the officers put on half pay, 
in case iJeulenanI Spankie should not accept of the station 
of qiiarler-niaster. 

J^ieut(*iiant JNixon further states, that considerable dis- 
coiileiit exists in conse(]ueiice of the great number of men 
in (he r(‘gimerd who enlisted for general service, “ time 
unlimited,” prior to Mr. Windham’s act ; and that they 
coMsi(i(*r it a hardship that they sliould not be admitted to 
the full benefit of the act in point of limited service. 

Another cause of discontent is, that the rogiimmt has not 
its tour of duty in the field, and change of station, with hi* 
Majesty’s corps. 

Mu8uli{>atarii, 

.fc'lsl July, iau9. 


No. XIV. 


Ilx iUAC'i from a Lvtter dated QSth May, 180y. 


TO LIEUTENANT NIXON, 

ADJUTANT MADKAS EUKOPKAN REGIMENJ. 

Sib, 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of your note of this day’s date, with the statement 
I thought proper to order to be made out in my note of last 
night to you, for the information of the officer command- 
ing the army in chief. 1 shall now merely confine myself 
to remarking to the officers whose names appear to the 
letter now received, that had they not made observations 
on the late geneial orders of the Honourable theGov^nor 
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in Council and Commander<-in-Chief, and remarks on the 
steady conduct of the officers of the subsidiary force at 
Hyderabad, as also on officers “ in the army” who are not 
the friends of the army^ I should not have quilted the 
table at mess-room merely because the friends of the 
army” was proposed as a toast^ which I requested might 
be changed to the Madras army ; and when not acceded 
to, I felt myself called upon to quit the mess-room. 
Very fortunately there were many strangers present at 
dinner, as well as myself, whose recollection of what 
passed on that day may be able to elucidate this subject, 
should the Honourable the Governor in Council and Cora- 
mander-in-Chief deem it requisite to call upon them for 
this purpose. 

(Signed) JAMES TNNES, 

Lieut.-Col. M. £. Regiment, in 
charge N. D. of the Army. 


Extract from Division Orders^ by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Inn£s^ dated \st June ^ I8O9. 

A DETAIL, consisting of a subaltern, 2 sergeants, 2 cor- 
porals, and 30 privates, belonging to the Madras Euro- 
pean regiment, to be held in readiness to embark at a short 
notice 011 board the Fox frigate, to serve as marines. The 
officer commanding th^ Madras European regiment will 
give the requisite orders for the equipment of the above 
detail, which Lieutenant Maitland is appointed to com- 
mand. 

Lieutenant D. Forbes of the Madras European regi- 
ment is relieved from the command of Condapiilee, and^ 
directed to proceed forthwith to the Presidency, for the 
purpose of embarking for Prince of Wales’s Island, to take 
charge of the detail of the corps doing duty there. 
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Ensign Dickson, 1st battalion 19th regiment native 
infantry, is reappoinfed to command at Condapillee, and 
directed to proceed to that station with the least delay, to 
relieve Lieutenant D. Forbes of the Madras Eurojican 
regiment. The detail above named is lo be struck off 
garrison duty. 

(Signed) JAMES INNES, 

** Lii'utenaiti'Coloncl, in cimrge 
** of the N. 1>. of the Army.’* 


Extbact yrow Regimental Orders. 


Madras European Regiment, 2d June, 1809. 

A roll of the detail ordered on board tlu* Fox frigate, 
to serve as marines, to be sent to (he paymast(‘r, to enable 
him to furnish them with a pay cerfificale. 'I'he roll 
alluded to, when ready, is to be inserted in the regimental 
orderly book. Every thing requisite from the n gimental 
stores to equip the detail, is to be indented for directly, 
that the whole may be prepared to (‘ml)ark at an hour’s 
notice. Pay is ordered to be issued to the detail alluded 
to above. 

‘‘ The commanding officer has approved of the arrange- 
ment made fur the detail directed to embark ; but as Lieu- 
tenant Maitland has expressed a wish to the adjutant to 
make some exchanges of the iion*com missioned officers, 
accedes to the wishes of Lieutenant Maitland, provided 
the officers commanding the companies to whom they be- 
long consent to the exchange ; otherwise those already 
ordered wUi go.” 
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Extract from General Orders^ June. 

Pay in advance for June, and arrears for May, to ht 
issued to the troops under orders of embarkation in the 
course of this day, to enable them to prepare for theii 
passage to the Presidency in the Fox frigate.” 


Extract jTrom Regimental Orders^ Madras Euro- 
pean Regiment j dated 3d June^ 180<). 

The adjiifiuit will furnish incutenant Mail land with 
a roll of liis dolarlirnenl ; 2 ind oflicers commanding com- 
panies are directed to send to that officer the pay ad- 
vanced (as ill yesterday’s orders) for the detachment 
ordered as marines.” 


Extract fi'orn Division Orders^ by Lieutenant^ 
Colonel Inne?, 

Lifutenant Dixon of the Isi battalion 19th regi- 
ment native infantry, having joined Ids corps this morning 
with (he detachment from Condapillee, is directed to 
resume (he command of that station to morrow, to relieve 
Ideutenant D. Forbes, in conformity with the Division 
Orders of the 1st instant, and will be provided with a pass- 
port by the acting fort-adjutant. 

(Signed) « JAMES INNES, 

Lieutenant-Colonel, in charge 
** of the N. D. of the Anny.** 

** Ma£U)ipatain, 

" Sth June, ISOS.” 
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ExTRACTj^row Regimental Orders^ Madras Euro- 
pean Regimc?it, June 67//, J SO 9 . 

Tiik commanding ofTiccr Jiavini^ taken upon himself 
to jirrant family certificates to tlie detail ordered on board 
his Majesty s slii]) Fox, Lieutenant Maitland is requested 
to refer to the last order issued upon this snhjeef, which it 
will be requisite to attend minutely, to prevent retrench- 
ments hereafter.” 


Extract frcmi Ditlsion Orders, h\f Lieutenant- 
Colonel Innks, June, ISO!). 

Tun detail ordered from t?i(' MiHlras Knropeon regi- 
ment is now reduced to 1 subaltern, 1 f *^iO ant, J rorpcnal, 
1 drum, and t^(i privates, — in all *)(), — to In* held in readi- 
ness to embark at a nxmient’s notice on board the Sama- 
rang sloop of war, Jiourly expected. 

(Signed) J. IN NKS^ 

LiViitniHiit-C'oloDci, in cbTirge 
of lilt* N. D, of tlif Army.'* 


Extract J^rom Garrison Orders, \3th June^ I8O9. 

Lieutenant D. Forbcs of the Madras European 
regiment being' summoned as an evidence, by an Ensign 
Baker, to attend the Court of Inquiry wdered to assemble 
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for the purpose of investigating the conduct of Ensign 
Baker, Lieutenant D. Forbes is consequently directed to 
remain here till further orders.” 


Extract from Garrison OrderSy ^OthJunCy I8O9. 

The detail from the RLidras European regiment, 
ordered to be held in readiness to serve as marines on 
board the Samarang sloop of war, are directed to join tlieir 
respective companies, and to do garrison duty till further 
orders ; but to be considered as under Division Orders to 
embark on a short notice.” 


Extract from Division Orders by Lieutenant- 
Colonel James Innes, dated June, I8O9. 

Two detachments from the Madras European regi- 
ment to be held in readiness to embark, at a sliort notice, 
on board of such of his Majesty’s ships as may be prepared 
to receive them, to serve as marines, and to consist of the 
following strength ; viz. 

‘‘ One detachment, to be composed of 1 lieutenant, 2 
sergeants, 3 corporals, and 35 privates ; making a total 
of41. 

The other, of 1 lieutenant, 1 sergeant, 2 corporals, 
and 27 privates — 31 total. Such men as wish to have 
family certificates are to be provided with them by the 
ofiScers under whose command they may be placed imme- 
diately. 
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“ No time being fixed for the embarkation of tlie above 
details, they are to be considered on the strength of <he 
garrison, (as also Lieutenant Maitland’s party,) till furtlier 
orders. 

(Signed) « JAMES INNES, 

** Lu’iitenant’CoioiM’lf in ciiarjyf 
ot tJie N. I), ol thv Army. ' 


Extract from Bcgimental Ordcni^ 

June 24///, 180J). 

Lieutenants Lawless and CAnnEiiv to indent for 
ummuniUoii and ever}' tiling ro(|uisit(; to complete their 
respective detachments directly. 

Should Lieulenant-Colonel limes receive any addi- 
tional information from the ships, he will write to Ij’eute- 
nant I^ixon instantly.” 


Substance of a Verbal Declaration made by 
Major . Storey. 

Major Storry declared to Lieutenant-Colonel Mal- 
colm, that he was fully satisfied, that if Lieufcnant-Coloncd 
Innes bad persisted in the plan he adopted for the coercion 
of the garrison, there must have been immediate blood- 
shed ; and he (Major Storey) was assured, from what he 
knew of the general temper of the officers of the Company’s 
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army at the moment, that such an occurrence, whatever 
was its issue, would have produced an insurrectioipa^inst 
the autliority of Government in many other quarters. 
Th is belief. Major Storey declares, was the chief motive 
that made him take the step he did. 


F 1 N i S. 


J. 3iO«BS, PHINTIIM, 

Gi^viUe Stieet, HattocGardeOf London* 








